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CHDBCH.tlOI!l». 

By  Ker.  Theodore  L.  Cojler. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  “New 
Princeton  Beview,”  is  a  painfully  Interesting 
article  by  Mr.  William  C.  Prime,  entitled 
“Country  Churches  in  New  England”;  on 
this  same  theme  he  has  published  several  arti¬ 
cles  at  different  times  in  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce.  My  old  Princeton  friend 
Prime  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  a  brother 
of  the  late  “  Ireneeus.”  He  tells  us  in  this  arti¬ 
cle,  that  within  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  drive  in  his  own  carriage 
through  the  rural  regions  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  resting  over  the  Sabbath,  and 
always  attending  church  in  whatever  village 
or  hamlet  he  might  happen  to  be.  Mr.  Prime 
informs  us  that  he  has  thus  attended  between 
fifty  and  an  hundred  country  churches.  He 
says  that  it  has  been  a  rare  occurrence  to  see 
on  a  bright  June  or  October  Sunday  morning 
as  many  as  fifty  persons  in  a  church!  In  a 
large  manufacturing  village,  a  venerable  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  (which  had  sittings  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty)  had  but  forty-eight 
peoplh  at  the  morning  service,  and  forty-seven 
in  the  evening!  Everywhere  he  was  painfully 
impressed  by  the  emptiness  of  the  sanctuaries, 
and  he  declares  as  the  result  of  a  wide  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  rural  districts  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  “there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  in  these  districts  the  people  have  lost  the 
habit  of  going  to  church.”  An  old  resident  in 
Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  informs  me  that  in 
his  neighborhood  the  average  attendance  at 
church  has  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Prime  gives  a  sorrowful  picture  of  much 
of  the  preaching  which  he  heard  in  those  scant¬ 
ily  attended  churches,  both  as  to  intellectual 
ability,  scholarship,  and  sound  orthodoxy.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  “  such  preaching 
to  intelligent  men  and  women,  has  its  chief  ef¬ 
fect  in  reducing  church  attendance.”  While 
he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  ability,  zeal,  and 
spirituality  of  “great  numbers  of  the  New 
England  clergy,”  he  also  declares  that  “in 
large  sections  of  -ho  country  the  people  might 
as  well  be  any'  .  * '  c,  as  hearing  error  from  pul¬ 
pits  which  give  a  show  of  authority.”  This 
is  a  very  grav.  ■  itement,  and  one  which  we 
leave  to  be  d^  >d  an  settled  between  Mr. 
Prime  and  th  1:  "lo  al  seminaries,  bish- 
■’  in- 1  ill'  “'  acils”  of  New  Eng- 
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tho  ght  of  Mr.  Prime’s 
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The:  ?  is  a  decreased  estimate  of  the  sanc- 
v.U'  f  God’s  day,  and  of  its  claims.  Forty 

V  an-'  j^.  B-otensof  thousands  of  respectable  peo- 
'i-  iiev<  r  would  have  thought  of  coinmencing 
ne  siitrjbath  by  devouring  several  columns  of 

Be  11  j,T  Sabbath  papers  crammed  with  politics, 
tiulc,  sporting  news,  and  scandals.  This  is 

V  hat  Joseph  Cook  calls  bathing  the  soul  in  a 
pwse-pond.  The  enormous  issues  of  the  Sun- 
•.ay  press,  scattered  over  the  land  by  “  special 
trains,”  are  bo^h  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the 
lowered  tone  of  reverence  for  God’s  day.  They 
are  the  symptom  of  a  disease  coming  out  on 
the  surface.  Recently  at  a  watering-place,  I 
observed  that  throe-fourths  of  all  the  guests  at 
a  large  hotel  were  poring  over  the  New  York 
daily  papers  while  the  bells  were  ringing  for 
church.  Let  us  be  careful  how  we  hurl  stones 
at  the  proprietors  of  these  Sabbath-breaking 
journals  alone,  as  long  as  thousands  of  church- 
members  purchase  and  read  the  papers.  God 
is  as  much  robbed  by  purchaser  as  by  proprie¬ 
tor. 

2.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  irreligious 
multitudes  who  keep  carnival  at  Coney  Island, 
and  on  excursion-boats  and  in  beer-gardens, 
for  they  do  not  commonly  belong  to  the  church¬ 
going  classes.  But  among  the  class  who  might 
be  expected  to  attend  a  house  of  worship,  there 
is  an  increasing  disposition  to  use  God’s  day 
for  itocuil  inKiling.  This  is  especially  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  evenings,  and  it  largely  accounts 
for  the  thin  attendanc'e  at  the  second  service 
in  most  of  our  churches.  These  Sabbath  visit¬ 
ors  not  only  keep  themselves,  but  also  those 
whom  they  visit,  from  the  house  of  God.  A 
worthy  family  of  my  acquaintance  are  so  pes¬ 
tered  in  this  way,  that  they  have  been  tempted 
to  place  a  card  at  their  door-bell— “  No  Sab¬ 
bath  visitors  welcome.” 

3.  With  increase  of  wealth  has  come  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  self-indulgent  spirit  which  uses 
sacred  time  for  sleeping,  lounging,  luxurious 
table-enjoyments,  etc. ;  this  sort  of  people  sel¬ 
dom  attend  church,  except  when  they  are 
bribed  and  baited  to  go  by  some  extra  attrac¬ 
tion  in  music-gallery  or  pulpit.  It  is  not  con¬ 
science,  but  self-gratification  which  brings 
them  occa^wnaUy  to  the  sanctuary’.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  worthy  poor  stay  away 
because  they  do  not  care  to  put  their  coarse 
clothes  in  contact  and  comparison  with  the 
fine  raiment  of  the  rich.  Shame  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  who  flaunts  his  or  her  finery  in  the  temple 
of  Jehovah ! 

4.  Part  of  the  blame  for  neglect  of  God’s 
house  must  be  borne  by  those  ministers  who 
fail  to  make  the  services  winsome  by  fervent, 
wide-awake,  practical  and  profitable  preaching 
and  prayers ;  and  by  Christian  congregations 
who  fail  to  notice  and  give  a  welcome  to 
“  outsiders  ”  who  come  to  their  church-doors. 
There  is  an  abominable  lack  of  both  sagacity 
and  hospitality  in  too  many  congregations. 
Brother,  sister,  how  much  are  you  doing  to  in¬ 
duce  your  neighbors  to  come  and  listen  to  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  ? 

5.  Bad  church-attendance  will  go  on  to  worse 

and  worse,  until  Christ’s  ministers  and  Christ’s 
people  ascend  to  a  higher  standard  of  practical 
zeal  for  the  reaching  and  inbringing  of  the 
multitudes  w’ho  are  now  drifting  through  wast¬ 
ed  Sabbaths  to  the  bar  of  God.  Let  us  be  done 
with  optimistic  dreams  and  delusive  statistics ; 
let  us  face  such  facts  as  Mr.  Prime  reveals  and 
other  observation  confirms,  not  as  despairing, 
but  as  che^ful  pessimists.  Looking  squarely 
at  the  worst,  let  every  lover  of  God  and  human 
souls  do  his  and  her  part  to  check  a  prodigious 
and  growing  evil.  y 


A  service  is  announced 'to  be  held  at  the 
McAuley  Cremome  Mission,  No.  104  West  32d 
street,  near  Sixth  avenue,  on  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon  next.  Sept.  19th,  at  3 : 30  o’clock,  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  late  Jerry  McAuley.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Steams  will  preside,  and  brief  addresses  may 
be  expected  from  a  number  of  good  speakers. 


A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO.— IX. 

BY  BEV.  OEOBOE  C.  NOTES,  D.D. 

Intemperance. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  who  idealizes  Mexican 
life,  and  makes  very  pretty  and  attractive  pic¬ 
tures  of  it,  says  in  one  of  his  recent  letters  that 
he  saw  no  drunkenness  in  Mexico.  How  he 
could  help  seeing  it,  unless  he  carefully  re¬ 
frained  from  going  on  the  streets,  is  a  wonder. 
If  he  employed  a  hack-driver,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day,  his  experience  must  have 
been  very  different  from  ours,  or  he  would  be 
very  likely  to  find  him  quite  mellow.  My  own 
observations  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in¬ 
temperance  is  at  least  as  prevalent  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  as  in  the  American  Republic.  But  this  is 
to  be  said,  that  it  is  not  so  destructive  a  vice 
among  the  Mexicans  as  it  is  among  us,  and 
for  the  reason  that  they  use  less  powerful  and 
less  poisonous  intoxicants.  The  national  bev¬ 
erage  is  pulque  (pronounced  pull-kay).  This 
liquor  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  looks  much 
like  thin  buttermilk,  or  the  serous  part  of  milk. 
It  is  quite  sour,  and  was  to  me  of  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste.  May  my  prohibition  friends 
forgive  me  for  tasting  it,  for  I  did  no  more. 
But  American  tourists  generally  take  very 
kindly  to  it,  and  they  set  as  high  a  value  upon 
its  medicinal  and  health-giving  properties,  as 
Dr.  Cuyler  does  upon  the  brewed  abominations 
of  Saratoga.  I  stand  with  him,  however,  in 
thinking  that  the  Saratoga  waters  are  both 
more  palatable  and  more  wholesome.  But 
some  American  physicians  of  high  character 
recommend  the  pulque  as  a  refreshing  and 
healthful  drink.  The  difficulty  is  in  keeping  it 
fresh,  for  it  will  keep  no  longer  than  the  man¬ 
na  gathered  by  the  Israelites  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Sabbath,  We  met  a  New  York  gen¬ 
tleman  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  art 
of  preserving  it  without  impairing  its  quality, 
so  that  he  could  bottle  it  and  ship  it  to  this 
country  in  large  quantities.  If  this  can  be 
dpne,  there  will  no  doubt  spring  up  a  large 
demand  for  it  here;  and  so  far  as  it  should 
supplant  the  use  of  drugged  and  villainous 
liquors,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  public  welfare. 
It  is  very  slightly  intoxicating — less  so,  I 
judge,  than  lager-beer;  but  as  it  is  veiy  cheap, 
and  the  people  drink  it  in  enormous  ijuanti- 
tiee,  there  results  a  great  deal  of  inteiiiper- 
ance  and  a  mild  form  of  drunkenness.  The 
maguey  plant  from  which  the  puhpie  is  made, 
is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  of 
the  country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  The 
leaves,  or  great  green  blades  of  this  plant,  are 
sometimes  ten  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  thick.  The  juice,  or  sap,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  is  called,  before  its  fermenta¬ 
tion,  aqua  uriel,  or  honey  water.  Besides  the 
pulque,  other  liquors— namely,  mescal  and  te¬ 
quila,  the  latter  possessing  very’  powerfully  in¬ 
toxicating  qualities— are  made  from  the  mag¬ 
uey.  These  liquors,  as  also  aguardiente  (bran¬ 
dy  made  from  sugar-cane)  and  native  wines, 
are  extensively  produced  and  used  throughout 
the  country. 

And  as  to  smoking,  that  is  universal.  Men, 
women  (not  excepting  the  most  fashionable 
ladies),  and  children,  indulge  in  the  use  of  the 
weed  at  home,  in  the  streets,  in  railroad  curs 
and  all  public  conveyances,  in  the  shops  of 
trade,  and  even  in  church!  No  place  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  universal  fumigation.  The 
Mexicans  arc  an  intemperate  people  both  in 
smoking  and  in  drinking. 

Monte  de  Fiedad. 

One  of  the  most  singular,  and  to  the  foreigner 
most  interesting,  of  the  institutions  of  Mexico, 
is  the  Monte  de  Piedad.  The  phrase  means  the 
mount  of  piety  or  mercy.  It  is  the  name  given 
to  what  is  in  reality  a  great  national  pawn¬ 
shop,  which  has  branches  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  country,  and  which  is  exclusively  under 
government  control,  and  is  not  managed,  as 
here,  by  guileless  Hebrew  children.  And  yet 
“My  Uncle  ”  flourishes  even  here,  and  carries 
on  his  private  business  in  many  <iuarters  of  the 
large  cities.  The  central  office  of  the  Monte 
de  Piedad  occupies  the  building  known  as  the 
Palace  of  Coiles,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Montezuma  on  the  Plaza 
Mayor.  It  was  founded  in  1775  by  Conde  de 
Regia,  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  very  rich 
mines,  who  endowed  it  in  the  sum  of  $300,000. 
His  charitable  purpose  was  to  enable  the  poor 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  to  obtain  loans  on  pledges 
of  all  kinds  of  articles,  and  for  very  low  rates 
of  interest.  He  thus  relieved  the  poorer  class¬ 
es  from  usurious  rates  of  interest,  which  had 
been  previously  charged  them  by  rapacious 
private  pawn-brokers.  At  first  no  interest 
was  charged,  the  borrower  only  being  asked, 
when  he  redeemed  his  pledge,  to  give  some¬ 
thing  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  charitable 
work  which  the  institution  had  in  hand.  But 
as  this  benevolence  was  greatly  abused,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  charge  a  rate  of  interest, 
which  was  very  low,  and  yet  sufficient  to  yield 
a  revenue  e<iual  to  necessary  expenses.  The 
affairs  of  this  institution  have  been  wisely 
managed,  and  it  has  been  kept  true  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  benevolent  founder.  When  pledges 
come  to  be  sold,  if  they  bring  a  price  greater 
than  the  original  valuation,  the  difference  is 
given  back  to  the  original  owners!  The  Monte 
de  Piedad  has  sur\'ived  all  revolutions,  and  its 
ministry  of  relief  to  the  sufferers  by  these  rev¬ 
olutions  and  other  misfortunes,  has  been  in¬ 
calculably  great  and  blessed.  Its  average  gen¬ 
eral  loans  on  pledges  amount  to  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars,  and  the  borrowers  whom  it 
yearly  accommodates  number  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand.  From  the  time  that  it  was 
founded  in  1775  down  to  1836-a  little  more 
than  the  first  half  century  of  its  exisUmce — it 
made  loans  to  2,232,611  persons,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  $32,000,006,  and  during 
the  same  period  it  gave  away  nearly  $1.50,000 
in  charity. 

Other  Chuitable  Inetitntions. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  Mexican  char¬ 
acter  appears  to  better  advantage,  than  in  the 
provision  which  is  made  for  the  sick  and  un¬ 
fortunate.  There  are  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
alone  ten  or  a  dozen  hospitals,  some  of  which 
are  large,  well  endowed  and  equipped,  and 
manag^  in  a  way  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  appointed  hospitals  in  any  country. 
This  for  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  is  a  more  liberal  provision  than 
many  larger  cities  in  our  own  country  have. 
A  Lying-in  Hospital  was  founded  by  the  Em¬ 
press  Carlotta,  who  after  her  return  to  Euroi^e, 
sent  to  it  a  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  for  its 
support.  Besides  the  hospitals,  there  is  a 
Foundling  Asylum  capable  of  accommodating 
two  hundred  inmates ;  an  Asylum  for  the  Poor, 
which  is  a  very  large  and  important  charity ;  a 
Correctional  School ;  an  Industrial  School  for 
Orphans,  having  thirteen  hundred  scholars; 
an  Industrial  School  for  Women;  another  for 
men ;  schools  for  deaf-mutes  and  for  the  blind, 
and  an  asylum  for  beg;gars,  which  last  might 


easily  secure  an  immense  patronage.  That 
such  provision  should  be  made  for  the  sick, 
the  unfortunate,  and  the  poor,  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  take  such  delight  in  bull¬ 
fights  and  cock-fights,  seems  rather  strange. 

The  Wealth  of  the  Catholic  Charch. 

When  the  Confiscation  enactments  were 
passed  by  the  Juarez  Government  in  1857,  the 
Catholic  Church  owned  not  less  than  one  third 
of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Mexico. 
It  held  productive  property  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  millions  of  dollars, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  twelve  millions 
of  dollars.  By  the  Acts  of  Confiscation,  it  was 
stripped  of  nearly  all  this  wealth,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  churches  was  so  reduced  as  to  leave 
barely  enough  for  the  actual  religious  needs 
of  the  people,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  secular 
uses.  The  priests  were  forbidden  to  wear  their 
priestly  dress  in  the  streets,  religious  proces¬ 
sions  were  also  interdicted,  and  religious  or¬ 
ders  abolished,  including  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
banished  from  the  country.  The  suppression 
of  the  religious  orders  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  immense  w’ealth,  which  was  done  with 
unsparing  severity,  involved  the  needless  and 
wanton  destruction  of  many  valuable  treasures 
of  art  and  literature.  The  orders  which  were 
suppressed  and  whose  property  the  State  ap¬ 
propriated,  had  146  convents  for  monks,  and  59 
convents  for  nuns.  Tho  revenues  of  tho  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Bishops,  used  to 
be  enormous.  At  the  beginning  of  this  centu¬ 
ry,  the  income  of  the  .Archbishop  was  $130,000, 
and  that  of  the  Bishops  of  Puebla  and  Vallado¬ 
lid,  each  $110,000.  At  the  time  of  the  confisca¬ 
tion,  their  incomes  were  probably  still  larger, 
though  they  were  so  mixed  up  with  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how’  large  they  were.  But  the  Confiscation 
Acts  nearly  impoverished  the  w’ealthy  Church, 
and  reduced  the  clergy  from  rich  livings  to 
poor  ones.  Not  a  little,  however,  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  was  then  lost,  has  since  been  reeov-_ 
ered,  and  the  work  of  recovering  it  seems  to  be 
steadily,  if  slowly,  going  forward,  though  w’ith- 
out  the  least  probability  that  the  Church  will 
ever  regain  its  lost  prestige,  or  acquire  again 
as  miieb  '.vealth  as  it  controlled  previous  to  the 
year  1K'>7.  Of  the  hundreds  of  churches  which 
I  saw,  I  do  not  remember  one  that  was  in  good 
repair;  the  best  of  them,  like  the  great  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Mexico,  wore  an  appearance  of  faded 
magnificence,  while  many  of  the  less  costly 
ones  seemed  neglected  and  forsaken.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer  that  because 
the  Church  thirty  years  ago  was  despoiled  of 
its  immense  wealth,  and  has  since  recovered 
only  a  small  part  of  what  it  then  lost,  that  it  is 
therefore  now  poor.  It  is  still  rich,  too  rich 
for  its  own  gooil,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  whom  it  is  still  able,  by  its  money  pow¬ 
er,  greatly  to  oppress,  especially  the  poorer 
classes. 

The  Corruptione  of  the  Church. 

But  if  the  Church  has  lost  its  prestige  partly 
through  loss  of  its  wealth,  it  has  suffered  far 
more  through  its  abominable  corruptions,  on 
account  of  which  it  has  to  a  great  extent  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  more  intelligent  clas.ses.  To 
my  mind  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
great  mass  of  the  Indian  pojiulatioii  of  Mexico 
ever  w’cre  really  converted  to  Christianity,  In¬ 
dividuals  among  them  here  and  there  doubt¬ 
less  wore.  The  Spaniards  could  not  give  them, 
nor  force  upon  them,  what  they  themselves  did 
not  have— the  true  religion.  Constrained  part¬ 
ly  by  force  and  cruelty,  and  partly  by  their 
fondness  for  spectacles  and  shows  with  which 
their  conquerors  entertained  and  captivated 
them,  they  embraced  the  superstitions  of  the 
Spaniards.  Humboldt,  though  not  himself  a 
Christian,  has  doubtless  given  a  fair  and  true 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Aztecs,  and  of 
the  religion  of  their  descendants  of  his  day  and 
of  ours.  He  says : 

Dogtna  has  not  succeeded  to  Dogma,  but  cere¬ 
mony  to  ceremony.  The  natives  know  nothing  of 
religion  but  the  external  forms  of  worship.  Fond 
of  whatever  is  connected  with  a  i)n>8cribed  order 
of  ceremonies,  they  find  in  the  Christian  religion 
particular  enjoyment.  The  festivals  of  the  Church, 
the  fireworks  wi  h  which  they  are  accompanied, 
the  processions  mingled  with  whimsical  disguises, 
are  a  most  fertile  source  of  amusement  to  the 
lower  Indians. 

The  great  mass  of  those  w  ho  adhere  to  the 
Catholic  Church  have  no  more  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  than  the  most  barbarous  trilics  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  They  are  Ignorant, 
bigoted,  and  extremely  fanatical.  They  are 
encouraged  by  the  i)riests,  espi’cially  during 
“  Holy  Week,”  in  the  most  ridiculous  extrava¬ 
gances,  and  are  taught  to  regard  these  as  very 
meritorious.  During  that  week,  as  during 
Lent  generally,  the  clmrches,  which  are  drap¬ 
ed,  are  crowded,  and  the  ladies  attend  the  ser¬ 
vices  dres.sed  in  black.  On  Palm  Sunday  mul¬ 
titudes  of  Indian  women  are  found  in  front  of 
the  churches  weaving  the  leaves  of  tho  palm 
into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  and  decorating  them 
w’ith  fiowers  for  the  use  of  the  worshippers. 
On  Thursday  the  small  boys  go  about  the 
streets  making  the  day  hideous  by  energetical¬ 
ly  shaking  big  rattles  with  which  they  are  sup¬ 
plied,  and  by  the  noise  of  which  they  expect  to 
drive  the  devil  out  of  town.  Some  of  these 
rattles  are  provided  with  an  image  of  his  Sa¬ 
tanic  majesty.  On  Good  Friday  the  peoide 
vie  with  each  other  in  wreaking  vengeance 
upon  Judas,  of  whom  numberless  effigies  are 
carried  about  the  streets.  Sometimes  these 
effigies  are  filled  with  explosives  and  are  blown 
up  with  a  great  display  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  sometimes  they  are  hung,  and  are  seen  the 
next  morning  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  doors, 
or  swinging  above  the  streets.  It  is  in  such 
unspeakable  follies  as  these  that  the  priests 
countenance  the  people,  teaching  them  that 
true  religion  consists  in  these  things,  rather 
than  in  “  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walk¬ 
ing  humbly  with  God.”  They  do  not  give, 
they  never  have  given  the  people  the  Bread 
of  Life.  The  clergy  are  corrupt  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  they  teach,  and  largely  so  in  the 
lives  whicli  they  lead.  The  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  has  never  in  all 
the  36-5  years  of  its  history  been  elevating,  but 
it  has  been  a  blight  and  a  curse. 

The  Future  of  the  Charch. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must,  and  doubtless  will, 
be  compelled  to  cease  its  persecutions  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  some  of  whose  devoted  and  godly 
missionaries  it  has  cruelly  murdered  in  its  fa¬ 
natical  hate.  The  Government  guarantees 
protection  to  all  forms  of  religious  faith,  and 
public  opinion  is  continually  growing  stronger 
to  make  good  that  guarantee.  It  can  no  long¬ 
er  have,  as  for  nearly  three  and  a  half  centu¬ 
ries  it  did  have,  the  alliance  and  support  of  the 
State  in  enforcing  uniformity,  and  in  carry  ing 
out  its  propagandist  schemes.  It  must  tolerate 
and  meet  Protestant  influence,  which  through 
the  multiplying  and  fruitful  missions  of  twelve 
different  Protestant  denominations,  is  very  rap¬ 
idly  growing.  Before  that  growing  influence, 
the  Catholic  Church  cannot  begin  to  hold  its 
own,  except  as  it  reforms  its  worst  abuses,  re¬ 


quires  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
on  the  part  of  its  priests,  teaches  the  people 
the  truths  of  religion  as  their  awakened  minds 
hunger  for  them,  and  casts  its  influence  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  cause  of  general  education.  There 
are  many  signs  which  give  promise  of  a  bright¬ 
er  day  about  to  dawn  upon  Mexico,  Among 
these  signs  are  a  liberal  Government;  awak¬ 
ened  interest  in  education ;  immigration ;  the 
construction  of  railroads ;  growing  revolt  at  the 
corruptions  of  the  dominant  Church,  and  con¬ 
sequent  weakening  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny; 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  Protestant  missions. 
Of  the  encouraging  growth  of  our  own  mis¬ 
sions,  I  wrote  in  my  first  letter.  I  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  present  a  brief  general  survey  of  what 
all  other  denominations  are  doing;  but  this 
letter,  and  also  this  series  of  letters,  are  both 
already  long  enough. 

The  closing  of  these  letters  is  shadowed  with 
something  of  anxiety  lest  in  some  way  our 
country  may  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  Mexico, 
Such  an  event  would  mean  immeasurable  dis¬ 
aster  to  Mexico,  and  unspeakable  disgrace  to 
us,  no  matter  what  the  alleged  cause  of  war 
might  be.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  any  diffi¬ 
culty  which  could  not  be  amicably  settled  by 
the  two  powers  themselves,  or  honorably  set¬ 
tled  by  arbitration,  would  justify  a  great  na¬ 
tion  like  ours  going  to  war  with  a  weak  one 
like  Mexico,  whom  we  have  already  cruelly 
wronged  by  one  war  of  spoliation.  Let  our 
sister  Republic  be  let  alone,  or  rather  helped, 
in  all  possible  neighborly  ways,  to  work  out 
her  better  destiny,  which  now  seems  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  before  her. 

OFF  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

A  Visit  to  the  Hoosier  State. 

After  a  Summer  of  unusual  weariness  in  at¬ 
tending  a  member  of  our  household,  a  student- 
nephew  who  had  suffered  amputation  of  a  leg 
through  injury  from  a  street-car,  this  corre¬ 
spondent,  together  with  his  wife,  left  the  Front 
Porch,  Ihe  children,  the  church,  and  all  his 
cares  behind  him,  for  a  short  rest  and  visit 
with  the  “old  folks”  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  The 
greater  portion  of  our  first  week,  the  worser 
half  of  us  spent  the  time  upon  the  wild  but 
clear  and  beautiful  waters  of  the  Kankakee 
River,  some  sixty  miles  out  from  Chicago. 
There  was  fishing  in  abundance,  and  some 
fish,  and  plenty  of  pure  air  and  water  and  ex¬ 
ercise.  A  wilder  spot  one  could  scarcely  find, 
and  fish  to  eat  three  times  a  day,  ought  to 
brace  one  up  for  the  work  of  tlie  coming 
months. 

We  returned  to  this  city  on  Saturday,  hoping 
to  have  a  x’estful  day  in  attending  service  in 
the  pews  of  the  old  Second  Church ;  but  the 
pulpit  door  w’as  opened,  and  the  visiting  bro¬ 
ther  w’as  almost  compelled  to  do  service  for  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  remaining  unmolested  in  the  pew,  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  very  practical  Gospel  sermon  from 
tho  pastor.  Rev.  W.  P.  Kane,  who  for  some  two 
years  has  been  with  the  people  here.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  it  is  twenty-one  years  ago  this 
coming  Winter  since  tliis  correspondent  began 
paying  visits  to  this  goodly  city  on  the  Wa¬ 
bash?  Ho  was  then  a  junior  in  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege,  il.-U  ty  miles  away  down  the  railroad.  The 
class  history  at  the  end  of  tho  senior  year  stat¬ 
ed  that  he  had  been  “  affected  with  heart  dis¬ 
ease  for  some  two  years,  and  for  that  reason 
had  made  freiiuent  visits  to  the  artesian  well  at 
Lafayette.”  Well,  the  visits  continue<l  through 
the  three  years  of  a  theological  course,  and 
have  often  been  rei)eat(Kl  since,  in  company 
with  the  wife  which  was  secured  by  said  visits, 
and  with  the  five  children  which  have  since 
come  to  bless  our  home. 

When  we  first  knew  this  cimrch  and  people. 
Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  D.D.,  was  their  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  beloved  T>astor.  The  memory  of  those 
days  always  returns  with  new  freshness  as  we 
revisit  this  place.  With  a  voice  and  puipit  ad¬ 
dress  which  was  not  the  most  attractive  to 
strangers,  yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man, 
his  faithfulness  in  pulpit  service,  and  especial¬ 
ly  his  rare  faculty  in  the  management  of  the 
young,  that  for  years  Dr.  Rice  was  a  power  for 
good  in  this  community.  One  communion  ser¬ 
vice  I  vividly  remember  attending  in  my  col¬ 
lege  days,  when  nearly  a  hundred  persons 
were  received  to  the  fellowshij)  of  the  church 
at  one  time.  The  young  men  and  lads  who 
were  then  received,  are  now  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  church.  During  Dr.  Rice’s  pas¬ 
torate  here,  he  was  twice  called  upon  to  pass 
through  the  deepest  sorrow.  His  two  only 
sous,  who  were  students  with  us  at  Wabash, 
were  called  to  the  better  land.  As  we  gather¬ 
ed  around  their  graves,  the  darkness  of  the 
gloom  seemed  impenetrable.  Whether  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  have  lent  any’ 
brightness  to  the  faith-vision  of  the  father,  mo¬ 
ther,  and  only  sister,  is  doubtful.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  those  sorrows 
which  has  to  be  laid  away  in  the  heart  secretly', 
with  God’s  “  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  ” 
covering  it  with  faith,  until  the  revelations  of 
the  better  world  shall  give  the  reason  why. 
This  morning  we  visited  the  graves  of  these 
two  young  men  in  “  Springvale.”  “  In  Christ  ” 
was  the  simple  inscription  that  followed  their 
names  on  the  polished  granite.  And  so  Faith 
looks  upward  and  says  it  is  well.  The  fingers 
that  useil  to  sweep  the  keys  of  the  church  or¬ 
gan,  and  call  forth  such  (lelightful  harmonies 
in  the  praises  of  God,  have  been  motionless  for 
near  a  score  of  years ;  but  doubtless  that  sweet 
spirit  that  loved  music  so  well  here,  has  there 
awakened  diviner  harmonies  than  earth  ever 
knew. 

We  notice  many  changes  in  the  personale  of 
ihe  church  and  community,  yet  both  remain 
about  the  same.  Two  of  the  Faculty  of  “Pur¬ 
due  University”  are  elders  in  the  Second 
Church,  and  others  are  active  in  other  church¬ 
es.  This  University  occupies  a  beautiful  site, 
with  substantial  buildings  and  elegantly  kept 
grounds,  about  a  mile  across  the  Wabash  from 
Lafayette.  It  is  a  State  institution  devoted  to 
“agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,”  and  has 
the  credit  of  doing  good  educational  work  in 
its  line  for  its  more  than  two  hundred  students. 
The  University  is  named  for  Mr.  John  Purdue, 
an  old  bachelor  citizen  of  Lafayette,  who  left 
it  an  endowment  of  $150,00u,  and  whose  grave 
on  the  University  campus  is  simply  marked  by 
a  circle  of  low,closely-clipped  arbor  vitm.  Could 
a  better  monument  be  erected  to  any  man’s 
memory?  This  county  and  State  have  nour¬ 
ished  the  institution  with  fair  liberality,  and 
the  first  twelve  years  of  its  history,  now  just 
accomplished,  have  been  a  credit  to  both.  To¬ 
day  the  University  opened  its  doors  for  the 
beginning  of  its  thirteenth  year,  and  enrolled 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  students.  One 
of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  pre¬ 
sented  a  somewhat  peculiar  problem  to  the 
authorities.  During  the  Summer  months  a 
letter  was  received  from  John  Do  (call  him 
that  for  short)  asking  if  a  certificate  of  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  High  School  of  his  town  would 


admit  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  University 
without  examination.  An  affirmative  answer 
was  made  to  this  letter,  but  to-day  when  he 
turned  up  to  claim  his  privileges,  John  Dh  was 
found  to  be  a  black  man !  Whether  this  fact 
appeared  “without  examination,”  I  will  not 
say;  but  certainly  the  fact  presented  a  new 
problem  to  the  authorities.  However,  they 
were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  gave  John  Do, 
otherwise  Sambo,  a  place  in  the  University, 
notwithstanding  the  ominous  shaking  of  some 
heads  and  glancing  of  some  eyes  among  his 
fellow-students. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  old  negro  question 
is  not  entirely  done  with,  and  hereabouts  as 
well  as  everywhere  else,  the  newer  question  of 
prohibition  and  the  saloon  is  looming  up.  But 
what  would  we  Americans  do  if  we  did  not 
have  something  to  discuss  ?  D.  P.  Putnam. 

Latayette,  Ind.,  Sept.  9, 1886. 

THAT  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

Considering  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the 
shock,  the  people  of  Charleston  have  great  reason 
for  thankfulness  that  but  comparatively  few  of  so 
large  a  population,  at  the  moment  almost  wholly 
within  doors,  were  either  killed  or  maimed.  There 
were  some  peculiarly  sad  episodes,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  young  couple  just  married,  whose  prospects 
were  of  the  happiest  up  to  the  fatal  moment.  The 
husband  was  injured,  though  not  very  seriously, 
but  the  bride  will  never  again,  it  is  predicted,  know 
a  rational  moment.  Another  family  experience, 
attended  with  instant  fatality  as  to  one  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  involved,  will  especially  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  We  find  these  particulars  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Presbyterian  of  Sept.  9th : 

Prof.  J.  W.  Caldwell  of  Tulane  University,  and 
family,  returned  Tuesday  last  from  Charleston, 
where  they  were  visiting  his  mother.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Mary  Caldwell,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  recent 
earthipiako  there.  The  family  residence,  a  three- 
story  brick,  with  a  hall  in  the  centre,  and  front 
marble  steps  with  iron  railing  on  either  hand,  is 
surmounted  by  a  brick  parapet  facing  the  roof  on 
its  four  sides.  The  house  is  150  years  old,  a  mas¬ 
sive  structure,  standing  apart  from  other  residen¬ 
ces,  on  Meeting  street,  two  squares  from  the  Bat¬ 
tery. 

Prof.  Caldwell  stated  to  us  that  he  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  young  Englishman,  a  chemist  of  fine  ca¬ 
pacity,  were  seated  at  tho  dining-room  table,  tho 
young  gentleman  drawing  a  diagram.  At  seven 
minutes  to  10  P.  M.,  (tho  hands  of  St.  Michael’s 
church  clock  stopped  at  that  hour  and  minute,  and 
still  point  to  them,  as  they  should  bo  suffered  to 
do  while  the  steeple  stands,)  a  rumbling  roar,  like 
a  distant  cannonade  was  heard,  the  air  vibrating 
with  the  sound.  Tho  house  rocked,  and  the  floor 
rose  and  fell  as  if  in  waves.  With  one  impulse 
they  started  for  tho  outer  air.  Prof.  Caldwell’s 
mother  and  wife  were  in  tho  front  room.  Meeting 
his  mother  in  tho  hall,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms 
and  stood,  the  household  gathered  behind  them. 
Mrs.  Caldwell  had  followed  Mr.  Alexander  through 
tho  front  door.  As  ho  passed  over  the  front  steps 
into  tho  street,  the  parapet  (the  only  part  of  the 
house  injured)  fell,  striking  him  a  fatal  l)low. 
She,  just  behind  him,  fell  on  the  steps,  caught  and  ; 
confined  by  the  debris.  Laying  hold  of  the  iron 
railing,  she  sought  to  extricate  lierself  by  its  help. 
Loosened  from  the  wall  by  tho  shock.  It  gave  way 
in  her  hand.  Hearing  her  husband’s  voice  utter¬ 
ing  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  her  spirit  revived,  and 
with  a  second  effort,  freeing  herself,  she  arose  and 
reached  the  terrified  group  in  tho  hall.  Then,  this 
first  and  destructive  shock  over  (seeming  about 
thirty  seconds),  they  all  passed  into  the  street. 

There,  in  the  middle  of  it,  they  spent  that  night 
of  unspeakable  terror,  every  few  moments  tho  cry 
raised,  as  tho  rumbling  sound  preceded  tlie  vibrat¬ 
ing  shock,  “ Tliero  comes  another!”  Near  them, 
tho  dead  body  of  tlieir  dear  friend,  a  young  Chris¬ 
tian  greatly  beloved,  of  lovely  character  and  rare 
promise.  Amid  these  horroi-s,  in  an  atmosphere 
dense  with  a  clouding  vapor  of  dust,  pervaded  by 
an  op[)ros&ive  odor,  fear  added  to  fear,  ns  shock 
succeeded  shock,  they  watched  and  waited  for  the 
day.  For  Mrs.  Caldwell’s  preservation,  with  “  but 
a  step  between  her  and  deatli,”  there  wiil  bo  gen¬ 
eral  tiianksgiving.  As  to  both  him  and  her,  tho 
Scripture  that  says  “  One  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left !  ”  had  vivid  and  impressive  illustration. 

THE  SALVATIONISTS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  described  as  “  a  remark- 
al)le  compound  of  wisdom  and  folly  ”  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Cross  of  Melbourne — especially  the  latter — yet 
it  is  constrained  to  concede  a  largo  balance  of  good 
accomplished.  Tho  figures  submitted  by  Cominis- 
sioiior  Howard  at  the  Intercolonial  gathering  tliere 
so  late  as  Aug.  2d,  seem  to  warrant  such  conces¬ 
sion  at  least.  He  said : 

“As  ail  Institution  in  tho  colonies,  they  could 
safely  say  that  it  was  a  national  institution.  In 
four  years  their  increase  hud  been  a  thousandfold. 
Four  years  ago  they  only  liad  100  soldiers  in  all 
the  colonies.  Now,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
they  had  on  tho  roll  12,000  real  militant  men  and 
women.  Four  years  ago,  on  Sunday  nights,  about 
2000  people  used  to  assemble  in  their  meeting-halls 
to  take  part  in  tho  .services.  Now  that  number 
had  swelled  to  120,000.  Four  years  ago  they  had 
not  a  single  publication  in  tho  Australian  colonies 
or  New  Zealand.  Now  they  had  no  less  than  six 
‘  War  Cries,’  having  a  circulation  of  from  75,000  to 
80,000  weekly.  Ttie  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  Army 
literature  were  devoted  to  tlie  extension  of  salvation 
work.  The  labors  of  the  Army  were  higlily  suc¬ 
cessful.  During  six  months  no  less  than  11,000 
souls  had  been  brought  to  the  penitent  forms. 
And  their  income  for  a  similar  period  reached  a 
sum  of  £27,0U0.” 

After  taking  off  a  very  liberal  discount  from 
some  of  these  figures,  enough  remains  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  effec¬ 
tively  supplementing  the  work  of  tho  churches  in 
those  distant  parts.  The  Cross  well  adds :  “  How¬ 
ever  we  may  regret  tho  fact  that  there  is  a  stratum 
of  our  population  that  is  only  to  be  reached  by 
such  methods  as  the  Army  feel  compelled  to  use, 
we  may  nevertheless  rejoice  that  there  are  still  de- 
yoted  men  and  women  here  who  are  willing  to  be¬ 
come,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  ‘  fools  for  Christ’s 
sake,’  in  order  to  save  the  drunkard  and  the  out¬ 
cast.  In  any  case,  we  would  rather  have  the  gro- 
to.sque  earnestness  of  tho  Army,  than  the  prim  in¬ 
difference  of  many  of  its  fiercest  critics.  We  re¬ 
joice  in  its  success,  and  wish  it  speedy  deliverance 
from  whatever  is  likely  to  interfere  with  genuine 
Christian  work.”  All  which  will  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  of  the  comments  of  Profs.  Briggs,  Morris,  Rev. 
S.  B.  Rossiter,  and  more  recently  those  of  Dr.  8. 
M.  Campbell,  in  these  columns,  on  the  same  topic. 
Tho  Army  seems  to  be  doing  better  work  at  the 
antipode.s,  and  to  be  more  comfortable  in  its  finan¬ 
ces,  than  in  London,  where  it  has  its  home,  and 
whence  it  issues  its  orders. 

Ticknor  &  Company  announce  for  October, 
Recollections  of  Eminent  Men,  and  Other  Pa¬ 
pers,  by  the  late  E.  P.  Whipple.  The  volume 
will  include  a  new  steel  portrait  of  the  essay¬ 
ist,  and  also  Dr.  Bartol’s  memorial  address. 
The  same  firm  will  shortly  issue  Persia  and 
the  Persians,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  late  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Minister  to  Persia,  and  whereof  Mr. 
Benjamin  has  already  given  us  an  appetizing 
taste  through  the  Magazines. 

The  Messrs.  Ticknor  promise  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  for  October. 
The  volume  will  be  very  sumptuous,  its  oblong 
folio  pages  13x16  inches,  and  illustrated  by 
Ludvig  Sandoe  Ipsen,  “tho  prince  of  decora¬ 
tors,”  with  no  end  of  admiring  labor. 

The  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  which 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  Col.  John  Hay  have  been 
engaged  for  many  years,  is  to  be  published  in 
The  Century,  beginning  with  the  November 
number. 
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BIACV'S  “OUR  GOVERNMENT.”* 

In  these  days  of  violent  attack  on  all  govern¬ 
ment,  our  children  should  be  well  taught  re¬ 
specting  the  free  and  beneficent  institutions 
under  which  they  are  to  live.  This  new  school¬ 
book  is  original  in  scope,  skilful  in  method, 
and  clear  in  style.  It  describes  those  realities 
of  government  which  every  citizen  has  to  deal 
with— the  tax-collector,  the  school-board,  the 
road-master,  elections,  the  postoffioe,  as  well 
as  the  almshouse  and  the  constable.  Enough 
history  is  given  to  show  how  present  usages 
arose  in  colonial  times,  or  earlier  in  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  We  see  how  much  has  been 
done  to  adapt  our  institutions  to  our  wants. 
The  work  of  the  more  general  officers  is  after¬ 
wards  explained.  The  language  is  simple,  so 
that  even  the  concluding  chapters  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  Checks  and  Political  Parties,  are  not 
above  the  understanding  of  the  higher  classes 
in  school. 

Prof.  Macy  is  connected  with  Iowa  College, 
which  is  the  oldest  college  in  the  State,  though 
still  a  young  institution,  and  he  is  the  only  Pro¬ 
fessor  it  has  yet  called  from  among  its  own 
Alumni.  He  has  taught  in  its  Preparatory  De¬ 
partment  ever  since  he  graduated  in  1870.  He  has 
drawn  to  the  study  of  history  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  political  questions  the  general  interest  of 
hisstudents.  Whatever  arouses  their  attention, 
even  if  it  be  an  imperfect  statement  or  errone¬ 
ous  view,  they  are  eneouraged  to  investigate 
for  themselves.  In  this  valuable  practice  they 
are  guided  where  possible  to  the  mastery  of 
important  facts  or  principles.  Their  teacher 
places  himself  as  a  student  by  the  side  of  the 
class,  and  they  catch  something  of  his  own 
zeal  in  research.  “  He  asks  our  opinions,”  said 
a  pupil,  “  as  if  he  expected  to  learn  something 
from  us;  and  when  he  gets  through,  he  just 
tells  his  opinion,  and  it  deal’s  things  up.”  A 
smaller  book  of  his  on  “  Civil  Government  in 
Iowa  ”  has  been  quite  popular. 

So  much  have  we  ventured  to  say  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  because  it  throws  light  on  the  aim  and 
spirit  of  the  book.  His  quickening  methods 
will  be  recognized  in  the  “Suggestions”  and 
queries  for  further  studies  which  accompany 
the  several  chapters.  An  Appendix  contains 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  f.  p.  b. 

*  OuE  Govebnmknt  :  How  it  grew,  what  it  does,  and 
how  it  does  it.  By  Jesse  Macy,  A.M.,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Political  Science  in  lojva  College.  Boston : 
(Him  &  Co.  1886.  pp.  xi. ;  238. 

WOOD,  HAV,  STUBBLE.* 

This  is  a  most  interesting  story,  holding  the 
reader  from  beginning  to  end,  and  inculcating 
all  along  most  valuable  lessons,  not  only  in  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  but  in  the  strong  common-sense 
principles  of  happiness  applicable  to  our  ev¬ 
ery-day  life. 

A  family  of  two  brothers  and  three  sisters, 
who  are  orphans,  live  in  a  comfortable  home 
together,  under  tho  care  of  the  oldest  brother, 
who  marries  and  brings  his  bride  to  bo  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tho  household.  He  is  a  plain  man  of 
strong  common-sense  and  good  Christian  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  bride  is  not  unlike  him,  while 
the  sisters  and  tho  younger  brother  are  of  that 
lai’ge  class  in  our  American  homos  who  dress 
well,  but  makp  it  tho  leading  idea  of  their  lives 
to  “  keep  up  ”  with  people  of  greater  wealth 
than  themselves,  and  to  be  considered  “in 
society.”  They  manifest  an  unsatisfied  long¬ 
ing  for  greater  show  in  dress  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  making  their  lives  continuously 
unhappy. 

In  the  course  of  the  story  this  false  pride  is 
totally  eliminated  from  the  household,  and 
true  happiness  based  upon  Christian  principle 
takes  its  place.  The  bride  is  satisfied  and  hap¬ 
py  in  her  new  homo,  largely  because  she  seta 
out  to  be  so,  and  resolves  not  to  chafe  and 
worry  because  of  her  new  surroundings. 

Incidents  are  introduced  in  tho  narrative 
which  might  be  considered  sensational,  if  they 
wore  not  often  too  true.  There  is  a  defalcation 
and  an  attempted  suicide,  which  mark  tho 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  family,  and 
bring  out  strength  of  character  which  previ¬ 
ously  was  undeveloped. 

It  is  well  to  warn  our  young  people  of  the 
evil,  and  only  evil,  that  is  so  sure  to  follow  liv¬ 
ing  above  one’s  means ;  also  of  tho  endeavor 
to  retrieve  fortune  by  gambling  ventures  in 
stocks,  etc.,  which  wreck  so  many  bright  and 
happy  lives  —  and  “  Wood,  Hay,  Stubble  ” 
sounds  an  excellent  warning. 

*  Wood,  Hax,  Stubble.  By  Kate  W.  Haiuiltou,  author 
of  “  We  Three,”  “  Old  Port.Tianteau,”  etc.  Presbyte- 
riau  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

CODIFICATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

Among  the  several  editorial  writers  who  pre¬ 
side  over  different  departments  of  The  Inde- 
liendent,  is  one  (Rev.  Dr.  Spear  of  Brooklyn) 
who  has  for  many  years  made  a  study  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  political  economy  and  of  civil  as  well 
as  international  law— a  fact  that  gives  special 
value  to  the  following  in  last  week’s  Independ¬ 
ent,  which  we  presume  to  be  from  his  pen.  In 
this  he  indicates  very  clearly  his  sympathy 
with  one  of  the  great  and  fundamental  reforms 
of  the  time : 

Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  of  this  city,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  valiantly  fighting  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  codification  of  the  laws,  and  already  tri¬ 
umphed  in  several  of  the  States,  and  partially 
so  in  this  State,  last  week  scored  a  victory  in 
getting  tho  American  Bar  Association,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs,  to  pass  a 
resolution  by  a  decisive  majority  affirming  the 
expediency  of  such  codification.  This  will 
doubtless  be  a  help  to  him  in  securing  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  his  principle  in  this  State.  We 
hope  that  he  will  live  long  enough  to  witness 
the  result.  Perhaps  no  lawyer  living  has ^ven 
so  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  Mr.  Field, 
and  we  are  sure  that  no  one  has  d-^ne  so  much 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  reform  in  the  law. 
The  simple  question  is  whether  tho  laws  under 
which  the  people  live,  and  by  which  their 
rights,  obligations,  liabilities,  and  remedies 
shall  be  defined  and  determined,  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  tlie  statutory  form  of  a  code  of  laws 
by  legislative  action,  or  left  to  bo  gathered 
from  judicial  precedents  furnished  by  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  courts,  which  decisions  are  scattered 
through  thousands  of  volumes  of  reports,  and 
involve  immense  labor  in  determining  what  the 
laws  are  as  thus  shown.  One  would  think  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  much  dispute,  even 
among  lawyers,  over  such  a  question  ;  and  yet 
tho  main  opposition  to  codification  has  come 
from  lawyers,  who  prefer  judge-made  law  to 
that  of  statutory  codification  of  the  general 
principles  of  law.  We  believe  that  these  law¬ 
yers  are  unwise  and  illogical  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  way  of  simplicity,  certain¬ 
ty,  facility  in  practice,  and  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  laws  really  are,  a  very  great 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  putting  the  laws 
into  the  form  of  a  well  constructed  code.  Such 
is  the  uniform  experience  of  those  States  in 
this  country,  and  those  nations  in  the  world, 
that  have  tried  the  experiment. 
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away,  and  as  one  well  put  it,  “  full  of  day’s  Bethany  and  Teleffraph  avenue  missions  went  eousness  of  God.”  There  is  a  kind  of  kingli- 

work,”  we  are  glad  to  be  at  home  again.  forward.  No  noise  of  bands  anywhere  disturb-  ness  about  the  oak  which  cannot  be  found  in 

Wheeleb.  ed  the  holy  calm,  only  one  Portuguese  melon  the  self-contained  beech,  the  proud  pine,  or  in 

vender  rent  the  air  with  his  cries,  then  all  was  any  other  tree.  He  reminds  me  of  “  the  fair- 

ABOUT  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION.  again.  At  six  and  a  half  the  young  peo-  est  among  ten  thousand,  the  one  altogether 

rrromaPre«,ytertani>MtorinWa.hinKtonTerpitory.j  P^e’s  meeting  assembled,  attended  by  about  lovely  ”-my  King.  Strong  and  mighty,  it  is 


Silf  lEtdfftfllttS  Independent  has  an  interesting  article 

®  -  on  the  late  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  by  Dr.  R  W. 

The  ChristUm  Union  would  have  people  go  Patterson  of  Chicago.  The  latter  was  an  ad- 


work,”  we  are  glad  to  be  at  home  again.  forward.  No  noise  of  bands  anywhere  disturb-  ness  about  the  oak  which  cannot  be  found  in  ^  ,  ,  on  the  late  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  by  Dr.  R  W. 

_  Wheeleb.  ed  the  holy  calm,  only  one  Portuguese  melon  the  self-contained  beech,  the  proud  pine,  or  in  tHa  r<hH«HAn  TTninn  would  Brva  nooniA  «ro  Patterson  of  Chicago.  The  latte'r  was  an  ad’ 

RELIDIOM  ,.n.o  the  STIESTISTS  .  -  Tender  rent  the  nlr  with  hU  en™  then  nU  was  trj*.  He  reminds  me  ot  ‘•the  tnir-  ^  j^e  pmyer-meeUng  not  to  be  edlfled  Intel-  miring  pupU  of  Prof.  Stowe  et  lame  Seminary 

BEUeiOK  IMOSe  THE  ^STISTS.  CHIKESE  1HMI8BATI0N.  ««  again  At  elr  and  a  half  Um Joung  ^  ^t  among  ten  thonMnd,  the  one  altogether  ^nt  to  bo  refreshed  spiritually.  The  away  baek  in  the  oloalng  years  of  the  third. 

There  are  few  occasions  that  possess  a  great-  fFr„ni  a  PrertyterUn  p^tor  m  waHhington  Territory.j  pies  meeting  assembled,  attended  by  about  lovely  -my  King.  Strong  and  mighty,  it  is  been  too  much  in  the  former  and  onenimr  ones  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 

er  interest  than  the  simple  prayer-meeting  held  Tmointoirt  the  rtooiti/m  that  the  TTnitAd  ateteB  a  hundred,  to  study  the  life  of  Moses,  and  at  not  proud ;  tall  and  hoary,  it  is  not  cross  and  tendency  h  u  e  former  .  ^  i*  tut  j.v 

each  year  during  the  session  of  the  American  WndTo  evening  service  was  held,  fretful,  but  in  a  kingly  and  motherly  way  nur-  direction.  Our  contemporary  even  stigmatizes  century,  and  hence  writes  of  him  with  warm  ap- 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ®c^emment  is  bound  to  defend  and  support  _ _ _  _ _ „  f,,rna  ow,.i  _ _ii  —i.. _  this  naramount  effort  to  instruct  and  edifv  aa  nreciation.  as  a  teacher  who  excelled  in  “  clear- 


each  year  during  the  session  of  the  American  Government  is  bound  to  defend  and  support  a  half  the  evening  service  was  held,  fretful,  but  in  a  kingly  and  motherly  way  nur- 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  ^  Iu  every  respect  a  model  day,  and  this  in  a  tures,  protects,  and  nestles  all  who  come. 

■■I  .  _  ftU  vXl6  OllillGS©  wuO  8)^6  IQ  OlllT  COQQtry  oa  a  av.  a  «  -i  x  _  ca  ^a  xi_  •  ai^i  m  ai_  ■%  «  ^  jw 

This  great  body,  consisting  of  many  hundred  ^ho  would  seek  their  expulsion  or  Sunday  laws.  So  it  goes  the  There  is  nothing  of  the  begone,  hands-off, 

members,  and  comprising  almost  all  the  scien-  ininrv  Hut  T  do  not  think  that  we  should  round.  look  about  the  oak  which  we  find  in  the  beech, 

tists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  holds  ^  ^Arta  to  oii  thA  miiiiona  of  the  Uhi-  matter  of  doctrine,  too,  the  same  One  word,  and  that  to  all,  and  that,  too,  a  ten- 


this  paramount  effort  to  instruct  and  edify  as  preciation,  as  a  teacher  who  excelled  in  “  clear- 
“  the  prayer-meeting  fetich,”  and  adds  :  ness,  thoroughness,  conciseness,  and  tact,”  who 

It  has  been  set  up  in  the  chief  seat  of  the  “was  rather  an  exegete  than  a  theologian,”  and 
prayer-meeting  synagogue,  namely,  the  vestry,  who  made  valuable  contributions  to  Biblical 


its  annual  gathering  of  a  week’s  duration  at  ^Se  who  mighf  so  e^ily  iross  the  Padhe  high  tone  is  observable.  The  surrounding  at-  der  pleading  invitation  “  Come !”  seems  to  “ftyX  8001^^0^"  ye^  It  learning  and  also  to  popular  ^ucation.  Fi^ 


some  leading  city  or  Summer  resort.  The  Sab-  j  nrAAnAiiThv  nii  thA  WAatAm  ahnrAa  I  uiAropucrxu  10  ov/aii;djf  uiuic?  ixcaviijr  1  ft'-'  aaveai  x-ixxy  \/aik,  xluw  illkt?  luy  XKiiift  1 

bath  is  a  day  of  entire  rest;  but  in  the  after-  ^a’  with  infidelity  than  in  New  England.  Trained  But  I  would  not  quarrel  with  any  of  my  syl 

wiTvn..,  tkTTT...  4-u^  _ _  _i — _ possession  01  our  lanas  ana  our  me-  ,  ,  j.Uo..Ti.T,w,r  van  fHonria  frv>T.„  t/r  mv  vimr 


mosphere  is  scarcely  more  heavily  charged  go  from  the  oak.  How  like  my  King ! 


noon,  those  of  the  members  who  are  Christian 
believers,  hold  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  tes¬ 
timony.  This  year  the  Association  met  in 


chanical  pursuits,  our  trade  and  our  commerce. 

T,  .  •  4.  j  1  s _  .•  «  ni,s  upon  the  pure  Word  of  God,  the  people  who 

If  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chi-  ^  ,  ...i.  4,  41.  i.  4  j  j  4V 

.  .  _ 4!_  -  y-_4  _ _ 41 _ ij  come  here  with  Christ  in  the  heart  demand  the 


in  the  old  theology,  and  accustomed  to  feed  van  friends.  They  were  so  kind  to  my  King, 
upon  the  pure  Word  of  God,  the  people  who  “  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

come  here  with  Christ  in  the  heart  demand  the  Clean  forspent,  forspent; 

,  .  •  4  mi.  j  Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

same  conditions  and  nourishment.  The  de-  -  . 


xuiB  year  meASBoeiuuou  luekiu  should  enntiniiA  for  ten  veara  there  would  uoio  witu  i./unoi,  m  tuo  11001 1.  ucumuu  mo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Sabbath  gathering,  >«,  np-uv  or  town  on  thiaeoaat  from  which  the  same  conditions  and  nourishment.  The  de- 
•  J  .  T  .  4,  ,  4  T  be  no  city  or  town  on  this  coast  from  wnicn  tne  j  4  4,.  ,  41.  4  y,  , 

Aug  w^  held  in  the  ampler  lecture-ha  1  ^^ite  man  would  not  be  driven.  And  as  for  ““ 

of  the  ^utiful  Young  Men’s  Christian  A^<^i-  being  able  to  give  these  poor  idolaters  the  dispensed.  Visiting  clergymen  always 

ation  building,  which  was  kindly  granted  for  ^  eountry,  I  am  fully  convinced  make  a  note  of  this  fact  with  supmse  and  wuh 

the  purpose.  4.  *  ,4  4  i.  j  „„ii  „a  wo.  .lo  u-  delight.  Failure  to  understand  these  things, 

T4  1  .  J  4  J41-  4  4,.*  4,  that  it  cannot  be  done  so  well  as  we  can  doit  41,  •  a  «  ^  » 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  this  meeting  -  „  _ . 4Hoir  a-wt,  land  often  neutralizes  the infiuence  of  speakers  from 

,  4  .  -  4,  .  .4.  ...  by  sending  missionaries  to  their  own  land.  j  mu  u  _  j  »  n  .  4u  4s 

is  not  an  exercise  of  the  Association  as  a  body,  •'mu^  PKinoao  nnmin^  Lafa  tn  makA  monAv  al>road.  They  come  charged  full  of  the  notion 


XI,  «  UE  I^uurse  uuuereuEUU  mat  mis  meeting  ^y  sending  missionaries  to  their  own  land.  neu^anxes  me.unueoueui  speaaeis  iiim. 

not  an  exercise  of  the  Association  a*  a  body  ^,^^0  Chinese  coming  here  to  make  money,  I  ?!  ^  °°  d 

for  it  comprises  all  kinds  and  shades  of  belief  only  with  the  lowest  and  the  worst  J®  uncultured  crowd 

and  unbelief;  but  the  Christian  members,  who  our  own  people,  and  they  will  not  of  semi-rough  people  who  prefer  vigor  of  sp^ch 

are  a  large  proportion,  take  this  method  of  attention  to  Christians  who  seek  to  ^  eloquence,  whereupon  they  drop  down  from 

witnessing  to  their  faith  and  fellowship  in  the  to  thl  Sariomr  of  toe  lost  Of  coLe  own  accustomed  level  and  begin  to  talk 

if*?  interesting  to  see  ^^ere  are  exceptions  among  them,  and  we  and  platitudes  and  nonsense,  that  at 

the  hall  filling  up  with  scholars  and  ^ientists,  a  few  of  them  even  here,  and  bring  ®*'®®  f;®P®^  ‘^®7  auditora,  and  they  may  then 

largely  accompani^  by^emhevs  of  their  faml-  into  our  churches.  But  we  want  no  more  7®^^  ^®“^®  ^^4®’  4,^®  f  ®  “ot/emain  long 

lies,  and  wearing  toe  ribbon  badge  of  toe  Amer-  ^be  present  time.  The  under  an  evangelist  who  te  Is  us  to  “  put  that 

ican  Ass^iation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci-  Atlantic  Coast  cannot  understand  this  subject  i^our  pipe  and  smoke  it,  and  who  deals  out 
ence,  and  then  to  listen  to  the  earnest  words  of  ^  ^be  Pacific  ^^®  hell  and  damnation  matters  after 


Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him, 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him, 

The  thorn  tree  had  a  mind  to  Him, 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

“  Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went. 

And  He  was  well  content ; 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  death  and  shame  would  woo  Him  last, 
From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last ; 
’Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him  last, 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came.” 

Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 


ABOUT  SUMMER  COMPANY. 
By  a  Country  Scold. 


should  be  deposed.  The  minister  who  usually  ^®  as  having  some  peculiar 

leads  the  meeting  has  occupied  from  twenty  to  elements  of  power  and  infiuence  : 
forty  minutes  in  opening  the  subject,  justified  His  wit  and  humor  were  often  broimht  to 
by  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  he  could  bear,  with  special  force  and  pleasant  el^t,  in 
speak  to  the  “  edification  ”  of  the  assembled  the  argumentative  use  of  anecdotes  somewhat 
prayer-meeting  goers.  The  elderly  deacons  after  the  manner  of  President  Lincoln.  On  one 
have  then,  after  a  sufficient  and  decorous  occasion,  when  advocating  the  adoption  in  this- 
pause,  “  taken  up  ”  the  meeting,  and  “  occupied  country  of  leading  features  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
the  time  ”  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  tem  of  education,  in  the  College  of  Teachers  al- 
apiece,  because  they  could  speak  or  pray  to  ready  referred  to,  he  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the 
“edification.”  If  it  should  so  happen  that  any  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  then  of  Cincinnati.  The 
time  were  left  after  the  minister  and  deacons  Professor,  in  denying  that  there  was  anything 
had  “  edified  ”  the  assembly,  then,  by  some  visionary  in  his  favorite  idea,  remarked  that  he 
tacit  understanding,  the  most  edifying  brother  had  never  been  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  poetry, 
was  supposed  to  “  carry  on  ”  the  meeting.  Mr.  Mansfield  said  in  reply  that  he  contended 
If  any  young  brother  were  urged  to  partici-  that  the  Professor  possessed  very  extraordinary 
pate,  he  finds  a  very  convenient  excuse  in  the  powers  of  imagination — that  he  had  proposed 
fact  that  he  is  inexperienced,  and  cannot  speak  measures  and  methods  in  the  course  of  the  pres¬ 
to  the  edification  of  the  assembly.  If  any  timid  ent  discussion  that  had  never  before  been  heard 
brother  has  been  a  little  troubled  in  his  con-  or  conceived  of,  and  that  would  probably  never 
science  because  his  voice  was  so  seldom  heard  be  thought  of  again.  The  Doctor  playfully  an- 
in  the  house  of  prayer,  he  could  easily  salve  his  swered  that  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Mansfield,  had  told 
conscience  by  the  thought  that  he  could  not  I  him  of  one  of  his  peculiar  traits,  he  would  in 


ence,  and  then  to  listen  to  the  earnest  words  of 
Christian  testimony  uttered  by  men  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  had  been  participating  in  the 
papers  and  debates  of  the  several  scientific 
sections,  and  to  join  in  the  warm  and  ringing 
Gospel  hymns  that  were  sung  “  with  the  spirit 


ON  THE  SUNSET  PIAZZA. 

By  Francia  A.  Horton,  D.D. 

Standing  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street 


and  with  the  understanding.”  The  meeting  and  Broadway  in  this  city,  and  looking  east 
was  led  by  Dr.  George  M.  Maxwell  of  Ohio,  one  square  distant,  is  the  First  Presbyterian 


in  your  Pipe  “d  smoke  it,  ana  who  deals  out  „g  comnanv  ”  fself-invited)  is  one  of  to  edification.  The  women  have  been  return  venture  to  point  out  one  of  Mr.  Mans- 

the  crude  hell  and  damnation  matters  after  aummer  company  (self  mvitea}  is  one  or  r^gtrained  m  part  by  Paul’s  command,  uttered  field’s  peculiarities.  There  were  some  men  he 
thestyleof  the  frontier  circuit-rider  of  by-gone  the  country  housekeeper  s  most  grievous  af-  eighteen  hundred  years  before  the  days  of  *  said,  who  would  never  believe  that  there  ever 
days.  fiictions.  For  many  years  I  have  been  so  situ-  modem  prayer-meetings,  to  their  rude,  half-  j  had  been  or  could  be  anything  which  they 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Aug.  30.  i88«.  ated  as  to  be  a  witness  of  this  affliction  without  Christianized  sisters  of  Corinth  ;  but  still  more  '  had  not  themselves  seen,  and  if  they  found  any- 

being  a  partaker  thereof,  excopt  in  SO  far  as  have  they  kept  silence  in  the  churches  because  '  thing  which  they  had  not  seen  before,  they 

sympathy  makes  me  so.  Why  will  not  reason-  they  were  supposed,  through  lack  of  expert-  would  insist  that  it  must  be  at  least  a  modifica- 

THE  COMPANIONSH  IP  OF  TREES.  able  and  well-meaning  people  be  more  thought-  f  ^  unable  to  speak  to  edification.  So  |  tion  of  something  with  which  they  were  already 

By  Rev.  John  T.  Wilde.  ful  in  this  matter,  and  thus  save  their  country  to  wAr^tolf?  to®  I  Mr  Mansfield’s 


THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  TREES. 
By  Rev.  John  T.  Wilds. 


and  a  large  number  of  members  took  part.  Church;  two  squares  further  on  is  St.  Paul’s  If  one  could  be  seated  on  the  spacious  veran-  friends  and  relatives  from  serious  injury,  and  churches  even  the  favorite  back 
some  Canadian  gentlemen  among  them,  either  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  charge  of  that  dah  of  the  Pavilion  House,  a  stretch  of  valley,  perhaps  from  untimely  death  ?  Some  very  gi^s  of  losing  their  attractiveness. 


iniiirv  and  ®®®^  deserted,  and  in  many  '  remark,  of  an  Irishman  who  soon  after  arriving 

injury,  auu  churches  even  the  favorite  back  seats  show  |  in  this  country,  was  one  day  going  alone  a  road 
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some  Canadian  gentlemen  among  them,  either  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  charge  of  that  oi  me  iravinon  nouse,  a  sireicn  or  valley,  pernaps  irom  uniimeiy  ueam  r  oome  very  sl^s  of  losing  their  attractiveness.  and  discovering  a  terrapin,  picked  it  up,  and 

in  prayer  or  in  brief  pointed  expressions  of  most  genial  and  active  rector.  Rev.  Hobart  hill,  and  mountain  would  arrest  the  eye,  and  lovely  and  excellent  persons  have  this  one  The  r^ular  church  prayer- meeting  can  stand  after  surveying  it  a  few  momenta,  exclaimed 

personal  faith  and  experience  By  request  of  Chetwood,  who  like  all  men  of  his  age  here-  there  chain  it  fast.  It  may  be  that  the  laughter  fault.  As  surely  as  hot  weather  comes,  away  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  false  standards  and  “Why,  Lor’  bless  us!  have  I  come  to  thla 

the  leader.  Bishop  Coxe,  who  was  present,  made  abouts,  is  an  Eastern  product.  He  has  under  and  mirth,  togetherwith  the  beauty,  in  the  long  they  haste  to  the  country  or  seaside  abode  of  bu4^??Ji^’7nten^tua1TlE 

«,mestrlktaEreLrks’attheclo^,<,rp,isslng  him  .W  BourlsklnB  church., all  ot  men  and  parlor,  mteh,  cause  one  to  look  hack ;  but  it  some  one  nhom  they  know,  and  there  they  Sf  rthe'°youoT,^optet"!^^^^^^^^  Senth\^SSntl5a^^^^^ 

his  intense  interest  in  the  occasion,  and  recall-  women  of  wealth  and  culture.  Just  around  would  be  only  for  a  moment.  Even  the  look,  I  make  themselves  very  comfortable  indeed.  spirU  power.  The  Professor  to  procS^  On  anoth^ 

Ing  strongly  in  his  glowing  words  and  elegant  the  corner  from  him  is  our  Chinese  Church  inclined  to  think,  should  be  punishable,  for  And  their  clothes  are  generally  very  much  soil-  sooner  it  is  deposed  the  better.  when  the  Old  and  the  New  Schools  in  the  Pres- 

manner,  his  sainted  and  distinguished  father,  and  parsonage,  the  property  of  the  Foreign  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  and  God-in-  ed— well  if  some  small  travelling  companions  - -  bytery  of  Cincinnati  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  the  Rev  Samuel  Board  of  our  denomination.  Here  Rev.  and  spiring  than  this  stretch  of  nature.  God’s  of  car  or  steamer  be  not  hidden  away  in  their  Dr.  C.  E.  Babb  adverts  in  the  last  Herald  ber,  prior  to  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1838. 

T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo,  who  was  invited  to  close  Mrs.  Condit  labored-now  in  Los  Angeles,  to  smile  is  all  over  it.  Not  even  do  the  dark  folds,  to  take  refuge,  when  carelessly  shaken  and  Presbyter,  to  the  fact  that  the  opponents  Pr- Wilson  and  his  friends  were  contend- 

with  the  benediction.  It  was  an  hour  of  re-  our  lasting  regret.  Mrs.  Condit  is  one  of  Dr.  gorges,  deep,  roaring,  and  to  an  unsteady  step  out,  where  they  can  breed  disgust  and  worry  baptism  “are  always  asserting  that  ? 

markable  interest  and  privilege,  and  of  great  Beatty’s  Steubenville  scholars  and  teachers,  dangerous,  indicate  a  frown.  and  work  such  ^  was  never  before  known  in  ^^086  who  profess  to  believe  in  it  neglect  it,”  I  extSet  there  hiving  b^n  S?  meXg  S  thl 

warmth  and  earnestnesJ.  whom  to  meet  is  to  cross  a  sunbeam,  whom  to  The  only  thing  that  for  a  moment  has  made  that  sweet  country  home.  As  “help  ”  is  one  and  endeavors  to  show  otherwise  :  Sch  orTssKof  mrvviral^^^^^^^ 


ir  of  re-  our  lasting  regret.  Mrs.  Condit  is  one  of  Dr.  gorges,  deep,  roaring,  and  to  an  unsteady  step  out,  where  they  can  breed  disgust  and  worry  infant  baptism  “are  always  asserting  that : 

nf  trraat  Beattv’s  Steubenville  scholars  and  teachers  dangerous,  indicate  a  frown.  and  work  such  as  was  never  before  known  in  Ll,  nr-^faaa  tr.  k  r  u  ®  ,  from  a  ch^urch  wh  ch  had  long  been  practically 

of  great  Beatty  s  Steut^nville  scholars  and  teachere,  Tbe  onlv  thinir  that  for  a  moment  haa  made  that  sweet  country  home  As  “heln”  is  one  U^®®®  profess  to  believe  in  it  neglect  it,  extinct,  there  having  been  no  meeting  of  the 
whom  to  meet  is  to  cross  a  sunbeam,  whom  to  Abe  only  thing  that  for  a  moment  has  made  that  sweet  country  nome.  as  neip  is  one  ,  endeavors  to  show  otherwiaA  •  church  or  Session  fiM-  manwears.  and  the  elder 


warmth  and  earnestness.  wnom  meei  is  10  cross  a  sunoeam.  wnom  to  j  eL*  4  ev-  4  ,  •  -ki  i  *  *  1  !•*  and  endeavors  to  show  otherwise :  J  church  or  Session  fen:  many  years,  and  the  elder 

'  know  is  lasting  enrichment.  Others  of  the  me  gaze  upon  this  stretch  instead  of  being  in  of  the  impossibles  in  many  a  country  locality.  But  does  God’s  blessinir  attend  this  mode  of]  a  seat  being  self-appointed.  Prof, 

rroi.  wriv  Doctor’s  pupils  are  hereabouts,  and  all  the  midst  of  it,  is  a  companion  who  obstinate-  and  as  the  city  company  never  washed  in  their  “Obe  or  replying  to  their  claim  that  the  church 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY.  venerating  the  name  so  dear  to  them.  and  certainly  without  any  invitation,  stays  lives,  the  women,  or  more  frequently  woman,  churches  last  year  on  examination  were  51 177  “®'^®^  '^®®b  formally  dissolved,  and  was 

To  be  detained  by  a  railroad  accident,  was  Since  Mr.  Condit  went  south,  the  Chinese  with  me.  Perhaps  you  have  never  had  lumba-  of  the  house  must  add  to  her  own  large  wash-  Of  these  18,474  were  baptized  when  they  made  p'^®*’®^®*'®  ®btitled  to  be  represented,  said  he 
.not  without  its  compensations.  The  sight  of  school  has  run  down,  due  in  part  to  his  re-  go?  If  bot,  you  know  nothing  about  my  com-  ing  all  that  city-soiled  heap ;  and  it  is  enough  their  public’profession  of  faith.  But  how  about  I  reminded  of  a  man  wbo  in  travelling  saw  a 
ten  freight  cars  piled  on  one  another  and  moval,  and  in  part  to  the  senseless  persecution  panion;  how  he  twitches  and  pulls,  compell-  to  dishearten  her.  The  company  may  offer  to  the  remaining  32,703  who  were  not  baptized  ®  ^  h^®  ®®^®b  ““d 

smashed  almost  literally  in  parts  to  kindling  of  that  race,  which  has  caused  many  of  the  ibg  “e  to  remain  still,  and  then  not  satisfied  wash  the  dishes,  and  if  it  does  wash  them,  alas  received?  Of  course  they  had  been  bap-  ^  ®  *  „nglered  ‘^We^dln’lleen  ojita  hAf^®»^ 

wood,  trucks  scattered  along  the  road,  and  the  best  of  them  to  return  to  China.  The  property  with  his  great  bodkin,  stitches  ipe  close  to  the  for  the  housemother  when  she  tries  to  find  q  J®?  *^®  “  Can  I  have  some  fodder  or  com?”  “iSn’t 

water-t^nk  up  against  the  fence,  impressed  one  ig  in  fine  condition,  is  centrally  located,  and  chair.  But  at  last  the  stitches  have  been  cut,  them  again.  How  that  company  ever  studied  parente  had  talron  in  thS^behUf  '^®®P  or  corn.”  “  Well,  then,  can  I  get 

with  the  mighty  power  of  the  steam-engine,  prove  a  good  investment  for  the  Board,  and  with  a  compromised  agreement,  I  left  the  out  such  places  of  deposit,  who  can  tell?  Thus  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  converts  were  ®®“®  ^libner?”  The  answer  was  still  “We 


W4A.44.  o  1,1  luiico  iiu, V o  uccii  u u b,  biici4i  4iw «  1,110,1  uuiii |iu,ii J- c V Cl  Btuuicu  which  their  parents  had  taken  in  their  behalf  acep  louaer  or  corn.-  "  Well,  then,  can  I  get 

and  with  a  compromised  agreement,  I  left  the  out  such  places  of  deposit,  who  can  tell?  Thus  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  converts  were  tlibner?”  The  answer  was  still  “We 

The  wonder  is  that  there  are  so  few  accidents,  should  it  cease  to  be  of  value  for  mission  pur-  pillared  porch  for  the  high  hills,  the  varied  val-  Some  things  that  were  washed  and  put  away,  the  children  of  believing  parente  who  had  <lcb’t  keep  dinners.”  “  Well,  then,  what  do  you 

While  some  were  nervous  and  others  grum-  poses.  Of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  no  im-  ley,  and  the  massive  mountain.  It  is  better  have  never  yet  been  discovered.  ‘Thank  you,  shown  their  faith  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  t^®  traveller.  “Why,  we  k^p 

bled,  others  set  themselves  to  making  the  best  mediate  cause  for  fear.  ^^r  to  have  these  trees  the  pillars,  their  branch-  I  will  not  trouble  you  again,’  says  tlie  weary  hy  presenting  their  little  ones  to  the  Lord,  and  j~®  j*  jjfnnt  a  nmf  i  i 

Of  It.  Your  oorrespondent  wears  no  badge  Of  Turning  bOW  and  looking  westward  from  our  e®  the  covenng,  and  this  grassy  slope  the  woman  when  again  the  company  offers  its  aid.  ®T  hS?Avrt®hI®t“ff  wA®h?d®  fnll  ™®“t  of  a  church,  but  still  it  was  acftur?/?/ 

his  office,  yet  he  was  known  as  a  minister,  and  standpoint,  the  tell,  handsome  spire  of  the  ®®at,  than  to  be  a  prisoner  in  an  armed  chair.  You  came  here  for  rest  and  refreshment,  not  ^  ®®®®v®  ^nat  ii  we  naa  run  joining 

agreeably  so,  for  it  led  to  a  pleasant  acquaint-  First  Methodist  Church  rises  before  us.  This  if  there  be  around  beauty,  laughter,  and  to  work,  and  I  cannot  allow  you  to  work  any  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  Pres-  general  laughter.  By  such  strikirig  and 

ance  with  the  wife  of  the  President’s  pastor,  is  the  church  over  which  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  biirth.  more.’  byterians  become  Christians  than  of  the  chil-  4l®^^i?f|”j|4®P^!,®®’^^®,?^®^®f,®®^®^''®® 

Mrs.  Dr.  Sunderland.  She  is  a  great  admirer  Guard  presided,  and  which  was  crowded  to  re-  The  hospitable  forest  on  the  mountain  side  ‘Unless  you  will  iron  your  own  clothes,’  dren  of  those  who  belong  to  any  other  denom-  Y®*.^  jPP®®®?'® 

of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  for  her  modest  bearing,  her  pietion  by  his  enraptured  audiences  week  after  furnishes  companionship.  One  need  not  go  to  breaks  in  the  hard-hearted  husband.  ‘I  don’t  ination.  And  the  reason  is  that  we  ma^ify  samewitandhumormadehimamostatfcrac- 

good  sense,  and  also  for  the  dignity  with  which  Rpy  John  Coyle  DD  is  the  pastor  the  heated  and  crowded  city  to  find  characters,  think  wife  quite  understands  ironing  so  many  ®®®®®®®*®  ®®®^™“®®  hous^old  training  i 

she  fills  her  delicate  position.  Mrs.  Sunder-  and  is  also’ the  leading ’preacher  of  this  Con-  Here  they  are.  Yonder  beech  tree  is  a  selfish  tucks  and  ruffles.  She  don’t  wear  any,  so  hasn’t  filTfideUtv^n^hta  One  other  element  of  his  power,  especially  in 

land  was  at  first  much  amused,  and  afterwards  ference.  They  have  just  raised  a  subscription  thing.  It  is  beautiful  in  shape,  tall,  and  shady,  been  used  to  them.’  ed  with  our  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  cove-  P®I*^^®  discussion,  was  the  transp^ency  of  his 

not  a  little  annoyed,  at  the  newspaper  report  q,  qOO  to  wipe  out  their  debt,  which  when  To  look  at  it,  it  seems  most  inviting.  But  ‘Certainly,  I  will  gladly  iron  all  my  things,  ^^nt  with  Abraham,  and  our  application  of  the  ®tatements  which  gave  them  the  efl^t  of  ot«u- 
that  she  framed  and  hung  in  their  hall  the  paid  in,  will  leave  all  the  churches  of  the  city  there  is  nothing  of  kindness  in  the  beech.  Its  if  she  will  not  think  me  in  her  way.’  new  seal  of  that  covenant  to  our  offspring.  As  “®7>  the  ci^r  st^men^^ 

$100  bill  she  received  for  the  President’s  wed-  unencumbered.  One  square  to  the  north  of  ®®®t  slick  sides  are  uninviting  to  all  insects.  And  so,  as  there  is  always  some  reason  why  long  as  God  so  manifestly  owns  and  smiles  up-  ®  'Y 

ding  fee;  many  sensible  people  even  among  the  Methodist  Church  stands  the  Methodist  No  lichen,  nor  moss,  nor  vine  cling  to  it.  You  the  company  must  be  gone  when  there  is  a  hot  on  the  sprinkling  of  little  children  in  His  name,  pr  Stowe  while  firmly  standing  by  his  coni 
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wears  no  badge  of  Turning  now  and  looking  westward  from  our  e®  *^0  covering,  and  this  grassy  slope  the  woman  when  again  the  company 
as  a  minister,  and  standpoint  the  tell  handsome  spire  of  the  ®®at,  than  to  be  a  prisoner  in  an  armed  chair,  ‘  You  came  here  for  rest  and  refi 
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in V  offers  its  aid  having  the  seal  of  the  covenant  placed  upon  xt  uau  a  uuuBuiuem,  eie- 

refrefhment  not  their  foreheads.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  fuU  ^  m 

ft"”!!’’ “  »'  all  ‘he  Ohurche.,  It  would  be  seen 


that  she  framed  and  hung  in  their  hall  the  paid  in,  will  leave  all  the  churches  of  the  city  there  is  nothing  of  kindness  in  the  beech.  Its  if  she  will  not  think  me  in  her  way.’  new  seal  of  that  covenant  to  our  offspring.  As  “®7’J‘7®  “® 

$100  bill  she  received  for  the  President’s  wed-  unencumbered.  One  square  to  the  north  of  “®®t  slick  sides  are  uninviting  to  all  insects.  And  so,  as  there  is  always  some  reason  why  long  as  God  so  manifestly  owns  and  smiles  up-  ®  'Y 

ding  fee;  many  sensible  people  even  among  the  Methodist  Church  stands  the  Methodist  No  lichen,  nor  moss,  nor  vine  cling  to  it.  You  the  company  must  be  gone  when  there  is  a  hot  on  the  sprinkling  of  little  children  in  His  name,  pr  Stowe  while  firmly  standing  by  his  coni 
her  acquaintances  believing  the  foolish  report.  Church  South,  formerly  a  Disciple  Church,  never  find  the  insects  going  up  its  sides ;  birds  fire  needed  for  cooking,  the  small  house  has  to  victions  of  tmth,  was  never  a  partisan.  In  New¬ 

some  going  so  far  as  to  criticise  such  use  of  it.  which  was  nnrehased  from  nrivate  narties  in-  do  not  build  in  its  boughs— the  branches  afford  be  heated  like  a  furnace  all  the  afternoon  be-  4®  4®*®",*®®*®  „  nnoui;  ii  a^  uyer  rnir-  Fngja^nd  he  was  a  Congregationalist.  In  the 


some  going  so  lar  as  to  crmcise  suen  use  01  it.  which  was  purchased  from  private  parties,  in-  ®®^  puna  in  its  oougns— me  oranenes  anoru  oe  neatea  iiKe  a  luri 
Ministers’  wives  find  no  difficulty  in  using  ^o  whose  hands  it  had  fallen  within  the  past  nothing  to  which  they  could  twine  their  nests ;  cause  of  that  ironing, 


ty-two  thousand  baptized  children  publicly  pro-  llSbXS  AgSn  i^  New 

fpaa  ncE  nhriof  in  a  aintrlp  vnan  ia  o  r^rpftwr  crpriH  WCSt  nO  WOS  a  1  rCSPyienan.  SgOlU,  in  «CW 


jttimsters-  wives  nna  no  aimcuiiy  in  using  to  whose  hands  it  had  fallen  within  the  past  uoumig  to  wmeu  tney  cuuiu  twiuc  uicu  nests ;  cause  oi  mat  ironing.  fessing  Christ  in  a  singie  year,  is  a  pretty  good  uc  x  lesujiteimn. 

y^®®7^®y  f®  two  years.  Hard  by  it  stands  the  San  Pablo-  the  squirrel^  ‘II®*"®’  ‘J®,®  ®®y,®''  very  warm  here,  ar^you  ?  ’  argument  in  favor  of  infant  baptism.  the  Itaes  had  bmi  more SeSy  drawn  betw^ra 


a  hundred  dollars,  which  is  a  thing  that  rarely  avenue  Baptist  Church,  a  new  organization  ®ther  trees  to  gather  the  eiiually  fastidi-  complacently  asks  company,  who  seems  her-  -  denominatJona  he  became  once  more 

happ®n8.  I  building  is  but  just  completed,  under  o®®  There  is  nothing  shaggy  or  hoary  self  to  be  like  a  salamander,  and  utterly  un-  The  Churchman  is  interested  in  a  paper  in  ^  member  of  a  Presbytery  in  Florida  and  re- 

able  and  efficient  pastoral  oversight.  about  the  beech.  It  is  always  young  and  conscious  that  she  has  made  the  house  nearly  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  calls  attention  imagined  in  this  connection,  I  believe,  to  the  day 

.44.  .  .R  •.  A.  A  .<  .<  esT\*»xx/xxx  TTxk  XQ  fVio  /fixHo  r\f  fViA  fvnoa  fVtrx  HoTxrlxr  xx  n  Vvao  t'oVeI  a  fKcx  xxrVi/\1fx  forx^ilxr  aIrer  •rr'errrerrrIererI  44.Ar.44rr44.aU  _ u*..  J au x i _ ^a  ...r  UJ4.^U44r.  TT,.  rr.er4‘r 


We  found  President  Cowles  at  his  post  at  able  and  efficient  pastoral  oversight. 


Elmira.  He  reports  a  more  promising  outlook 
than  usual  for  the  coming  year  of  the  College. 


One  square  to  the  left  of  the  First  Metho-  spruce.  He  is  the  dude  of  the  trees,  the  dandy  unbearable  to  the  whole  family. 


to  the  numerical  strength  and  persistency  of  of  his  death,  when  he  went  up  higher.  He  was 


dist  Church  stands  three  edifices :  as  has  been  t^®  forests.  How  much  like  is  he  to  those  ‘  There !  haven’t  I  done  well  ?  ’  she  asks  in  the  French  in  Lower  Canada,  and  sets  forth  »  thorough,  genial,  charitable,  earnest,  humble 


The  new  departure  in  establishing  a  scientific  quaintly  said,  the  Church  of  no  Advent,  i.  e.,  acquaintances.  That  well  and  neatly  dressed  triumph  as  she  spreads  her  last  beruffled  gar-  gome  facts  which  “  may  well  excite  concern  g^ristian— a  simple-hearted  follower  of  Jesus, 

course  like  that  at  Michigan  University  and  the  Jewish  Tabernacle ;  the  Church  of  one  Ad-  woman,  rustling  silks  as  she  enters  the  church,  raent  over  the  last  empty  chair  in  the  kitchen,  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Dominion.”  Our 

other  male  colleges  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  vent,  i.  e.,  the  First  Congregational ;  and  the  flashing  diamonds  as  the  colored  light  comes  Then  laughing  she  adds  ‘  ’Tis  well  I  took  the  Episcopal  contemporary  gives  this  summary  of  ^ 

of  Science,  promises  to  become  popular,  and  Church  of  two  Advents,  i.  e.,  the  Seventh  Day  in  through  the  colored  glass.  That  spry,  erect,  afternoon  for  my  ironing,  isn’t  it  ?  What  room  writer’s  observations  • 
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0444^41.^  4,44C  X  4444COW4ULO  444  LUC  XE44U11IUUU.  V./U1  jj^ye  not  had  vory  many  such  men  among  us 

Episcopal  contemporary  gives  this  summary  of  _ 

'  '  -El.-  41.4-11.4.U-4  E  S4V.E  tho  writor’s  obsorvations !  The  Observer  refers  to  the  recent  notable 

xrill  meet  the  wants  of  many  girls  who  do  not  Adventists.  These  occupy  three  of  the  comers  fresh-from-the-teilor  brother  just  across  from  is  there  for  yours  ?  declares  are  increaslnir  stead-  meeting  of  the  ered itors  of  the  late  Archbishoo 

l^l  able  to  pursue  the  whole  etoleal  cour^.  „(  Thirteenth  and  Clay  streets.  The  noUcea-  the  aisle!  It ‘a  coimns  to  church  or  soiuB  Into  Her  unfortunate  hostess  wonders  how  many  „  ^  ,apldlyf  and  perpetuate  In  undhSn^ed  p„“S  „/ unptoLnt 
The  condition  for  entrance  in  this  course  is  the  ble  one  of  the  group  is  the  First  Congrega-  th®  rounds  of  life,  they  ventured  into  crowded  more  washes  she  intends  to  continue  her  visit,  forceallthepeculiaritiesof  theirreligionandrace  ®^  umcinnau,  as  peculiarly  unpleasant 

same  as  for  the  classical,  except  that  only  one  tional,  than  which  there  is  no  finer  church  edi-  streets  where  many  children  gather  and  play,  If  company  is  only  thoughtless,  a  hint  will  Already  they  have  virtually  shouldered  the  Eng-  ^®  ^“®  hierarchy,  and  in  particular  to 

year’s  study  of  Latin  and  one  of  Greek  or  mod-  no  better  organized  society,  and  no  more  child  looked  with  a  smile  into  their  faces,  not  be  lost  upon  her,  and  the  sooner  that  hint  fish  out  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  are  driving  those  having  charge  of  the  disposable  effects 

em  language  is  required,  and  afterwards  only  numerous  communion  roll  west  of  Chicago,  nor  ventured  in  kindly  affection  to  touch  them,  is  given,  the  better.  But  there  are  too  many  them  out  of  the  only  portion  of  the  province  of  of  the  dead  prelate  : 


em  language  IS  required,  and  afterwards  only  numerous  communion  roll  west  of  Chicago,  nor  ventuream  Kinaiyanection  to  touen  tnem, 
one  year  of  Latin  is  required,  and  other  Ian-  The  church  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  loving  the  ground  upon  which  they  walked ; 
guages  are  optional.  It  is  hoped  that  the  1500,  and  numbers  about  950  members.  Its  pas-  aye,  no  mother  said  “See  how  Christ  shines 


loving  the  ground  upon  which  they  walked ;  who  do  not  care  what  burdens  they  cast  on  tkat  name  that  has  hitherto  been  called  a  Brit-  At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  held  last  Sun- 
aye,  no  mother  said  “  See  how  Christ  shines  others,  if  they  are  themselves  at  ease.  As  *®k  district.  Moreovw,  thoY  are  overflowing  demanded  that  the  newly  appoint- 

^  .  4  inf/^  $1x0  T>i*rk\rirx/xo  r\f  llrxfoTi/x  iinrl  oro  afoarfiKr  »  .  «  .v  .# _ j _ 


have  a  minister  whose  whole  ministry  has  been  teen  years,  during  which  he  has  secured  the  Even  one  touch  of  nature  does  not  relate  them  wrong  to  allow  any  one  so  to  impose  upon  you. 
spent  in  New  York,  ask  if  the  College  is  of  confidence’ and  esteem  of  the  whole  communi-  to  one  another.  That  good  young  man  who  The  more  considerate  company  intends  to 
higher  grade  than  a  high  school  or  seminary,  ty,  and  has  built  up  a  church  that  may  truly  ®a®'®  to  Christ,  is  the  beech.  All  the  tree  needs  make  kind  return,  if  their  country  friends  will 
when  its  course  is  equal  to  that  at  Hamilton  be’  classed  among  the  great.  He  is  spending  i®  ®  ^ttle  kindliness,  a  charity  extended  to  all  only  visit  them ;  but  ten  to  one  they  never  can 
or  Williams.  With  all  that  has  been  done  to  six  months  away  from  home  in  Europe.  Fur-  around,  a  stretching  out  of  hands  to  welcome  do  so.  They  cannot  be  absent  more  than  very 
encourage  higher  education,  it  yet  remains  ther  on  down  Fourteenth  street  may  be  seen  insect  and  moss.  All  the  young  man  needs  is  briefly  from  their  home  cares,  and  many  times 
true  that  it  costs  too  much  to  go  to  college,  the  spire  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  which  is  Christ.  Children  would  take  his  hand  then ;  they  prefer  not  to  visit  in  the  city. 

Elmira  ought  to  take  another  new  departure,  under  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  formerly  of  ^1®^  gave  him  graceful  ways,  but  his  grace  Visitors,  you  can  never  make  it  up  to  them 
and  allow  girls  to  room  and  board  where  they  Washington,  D.  C.  These  are  all  in  one  line  would  not  excite  awe  and  comment,  w‘ere  Christ  so.  Let  me  reason  with  you,  and  please  do  not 
choose,  if  only  they  may  be  able  to  attend  the  of  vision,  while  on  either  side  of  this  line  there  there.  feel  hurt.  Go  no  more  visiting  in  hot  weather 


ditional  customs  and  ideas  of  the  race.  Lower  court  disposes  of  the  case.  This  ac- 

Canada,  he  declares,  is  a  curious  remnant  of  jg  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  the 


the  you„g  mae  ueeda  1,  briefly  from  their  heme  cares,  aad  many  times  ;taort“th7Vhire’i;“-„o-irp^^^^^^  io-the-pS,;.!”  “.S"oVerth^?;“ ^ilTS 

Id  take  bis  hand  then;  they  prefer  not  to  visit  in  the  city.  This  persistency  of  race,  traditions,  and  charac-  power  of  the  priests.  The  resolution  recit- 


!r  make  it  up  to  them  I  teristics,  is  so  great,  that  it  not  only  keeps 
you.  and  please  do  not  French,  but  other  peoples  it  is  said 

f  r  I  oHa  avrIreveY  Vrrv  AVr  errrer  a  4R  ervr  «*raAa«raa  a#  AVrIa 


power  of  the  priests.  The  resolution  recit- 
th®  ed  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  assumed  a 
®r®  domination  over  the  worldly  affairs  of  the 
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choose,  if  only  they  may  be  able  to  attend  the  of  vision,  while  on  either  side  of  this  line  there  there.  feel  hurt.  Go  no  more  visiting  in  hot  weather  writer  Svsihat  “Highland  reiiiments  disband- 

CoUege.  While  there  is  a  loss  in  this  of  many  are  other  and  most  Interesting  church  enter-  Tour  inhospitelity,  fnend  ^ech,  makes  me  -if  in  any  weather— where  you  are  not  invited,  ed  in  French  Canada,  have  become’ French.”  oDoression  of  ’the  Catholic  Church  anS  its 

most  desirable  influences,  it  is  better  than  no  prises  of  the  several  denominations.  If  any  move.  Anyway,  you  afford  little  shelter  from  it  is  not  right.  If  go  somewhere  you  must.  To  all  of  this,  and  to  other  facts  of  like  import,  members  should  rise,  especially  in  free  Ameri- 

education.  There  is  a  something  of  culture  one  supposes  that  we  are  lonesome  out  here,  the  warm  sun.  Yonder  tree  has  more  of  the  seek  out  a  place  where  you  can  board;  or  bet-  there  needs  only  to  be  added  the  further  fact  ca,  and  shake  the  bondage  from  them.  The 

and  self-reliance  and  social  life  which  is  given  the  foregoing  hasty  sketch  will  convince  him  spirit  of  kindliness.  A  chipmunk  is  just  now  ter  still,  procure  a  tent  or  a  covered  wagon  and  that  the  French  Canadians  have  more  than  Irish  were  the  solitary  instance  of  a  free  peo- 

by  the  dormitory  system  which  cannot  be  gain-  of  his  mistake.  In  point  of  organization  these  running  up  its  sides,  around  which  a  lovely  start  out  independently.  You  will  find  it  much  once  of  late  fdyen  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  pie,  it  was  said,  who  were  completely  controlled 

ed  in  any  other  way,  and  which  is  a  very  im-  churches  are  ’all  complete.  The  children  are  vine  is  twining  itself  Moss  and  lichen  lie  better  fun.  The  wagon  in  particular  is  de-  Sif  m  fneSin?^S?v  to  Jolp^  theS  S-h  *^^®  “ 

portent  part  of  a  college  course.  gathered  into  societies  for  study  or  work,  the  cosily  at  its  trunk.  Th®y  ^ow/ull  w^  their  Ughtful.  You  need  a  painted  (white)  cover  PpotTaid  K^bet^n^  StVorpriSsthl^ 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carr  of  Horseheads  will  begin  to  young  people  are  banded  together  in  various  friend.  See  the  many  cozy  p  a  es  where  that  can  be  made  secure  against  storms,  but  jg  one  that  may  well  set  our  neighbors  to  think-  ular  authority  and  the  people  of  the  Church 

grow  old  if  he  lives  a  quarter  of  a  century  ways.  Young  ladies  undertake  the  manage-  ant  and  vine  can  live  and  grow,  ihe  rough  most  any  owner  of  a  large  barn  will  permit  you  ing.  Nor  is  the  situation  of  interest  only  to  shall  refuse  to ’recognize  their  dictation  in  mat- 

longer.  Although,  like  President  Hopkins,  he  ment  of  kindergartens  and  other  enterprises ;  bark,  making  in  its  irregularities  porches  and  to  drive  into  his  threshing-floor  when  it  rains,  our  neighbors.  In  addition  to  the  sympathy  ters  of  business  and  worldly  affairs.  We  do 

resigned  lest  some  one  should  ask  him  why  he  young  men  are  organized  into  Yoke-fellow  So-  rooms  for  its  many  friends  and  borders,  seems  With  an  oil  stove,  supplies  from  the  city  stores,  v!.^*®®  ^.®  ®^  the  United  Stet^  must  feel  with  not  know  how  far  this  resolution  may  be  taken 

did  not  resign,  the  churches  will  not  eive  him  cieties.  ladies  are  constituted  into  Pastor’s  Aid.  to  say  to  all  around,  “I’m  your  friend;  come.”  and  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  “j*  f  as  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish 


longer.  Although,  like  President  Hopkins,  he  ment  of  kindergartens  and  other  enterprises ;  tiarl 
resigned  lest  some  one  should  ask  him  why  he  young  men  are  organized  into  Yoke-fellow  So-  rooi 
did  not  resign,  the  churches  will  not  give  him  cieties,  ladies  are  constituted  into  Pastor’s  Aid,  ^  si 
rest,  and  he  has  more  calls  than  he  can  attend  Benevolence  and  Work,  Home  Missionary,  The 
to,  besides  supplying  the  church  at  Breesport  Foreign  Missionary,  Social  and  Visiting  Socie-  cree 
every  other  Sabbath.  His  episcopate  includes  ties.  The  Sunday-schools  are  organized,  and 
the  patriarchal  care  of  all  the  churches  and  equipped,  and  taught  efficiently  in  every  par-  ^ 
the  pastorate  over  the  surrounding  people.  ticular  up  to  the  highest  style  that  is  found  in  ^’v®' 


Missionary’  They  do  go,  for  everything  that  grows  and  meat  that  you  can  buy  fro’m  farmers,  'what  Ca*^^®^*®  ‘‘^^y  of  this  country,  but  the  language 

iSrsS  c..ep,la.he.oo<l.oaobe  ,o„„<.  .bou.  the  „,ore  do  Tou^eed  I  “A  plaee_^h,  eleep.-’ Why,  ^ 


the  people  at  Campbell.  Pastor  Preston  is  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  at  Bath. 


roreigu  visiuiigoucie-  r -  ...4444. 444.  - -  .444. — ^444.4.4.444..  ■■ .  some  OI  xne  uangers  wnicn  inreaten  jiingiisb  dence  of  the  liberty  of  utterance  which  even 

ties.  The  Sunday-schools  are  organized,  and  oak.  u  •  u  ,  x  u  .  ®'®®P  ^®®*"  ®>'  *®  hammocks  slung  Canada  also  threaten  us.  tbe  Catholic  laity  have  come  to  feel  in  respect 

equipped,  and  taught  efficiently  in  every  par-  A  delicate  maiden-hair  nas  round  a  home  be-  under  the  trees.  No  such  delicious  sleeping-  — — -  to  religious  matters.  In  no  other  country  than 

ticular  up  to  the  highest  style  that  is  found  in  tween  the  trunks,  and  near  by  the  golden-rod  rooms  in  any  house  as  are  to  be  had,  without  The  Baptist  Weekly,  now  that  the  Summer  this  could  a  body  of  Catholics  be  found  who 

any  advanced  Church  of  the  older  sections  of  living.  If  the  Herods  h^  not  killed  all  the  money  and  without  price,  o?/i  of  every  house,  vacation  has  passed,  exhorts  pastors  and  would  dare  to  speak  the  truth  thus  plainly  in 

the  country.  And  why  should  the  notion  so  birds  hero,  they  would  be  in  the  boughs.  The  under  the  beautiful  sky.  And  you  can  leave  churches  to  “Begin  Promptly,”  and  with  ex-  regard  to  the  encroachments  and  usurpations 

generally  prevail  that  there  is  any  difference  ?  ephemeral  things  of  the  woods  live  with  the  your  ruffled  dresses  at  home.  Hot  nights  cov-  pectetion  of  success :  erStJ?^  5The  Archl 

44...  4,44-,!„*..  *1 _ u _ .1  *1 — „4ei.  uv  oak ;  the  most  delicate  insect  and  plant  sro  ar  r  “  mosnuiiEi  nAt  >’  •  aaaI  nirriita  nnvar  RE _  _ 4I _ _  44#  i,.j _  1 _ _  ^®®  indignant  creditors  or  the  Arch 


Rev.  G.  R.  Smith  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  any  advanced  Church  of  the  older  sections  of  is  living.  If  the  Herods  h^  not  killed  all  the  money  and  without  price,  ont  of  every  house. 


generally  prevail  that  there  is  any  difference  ?  ephemeral  things  of  the  woods  live  with  the  your  ruffled  dresses  at  home.  Hot  nights  cov-  pectetion  of  success : 


The  Christian  Advocate  says  truly  that  “  Satan 


It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  at  Livonia  at  With  our  society  shot  through  and  through  by  oak ;  the  most  delicate  insect  and  plant  go  er  with  a  “  mosquito  net  ” ;  cool  nights  cover  Many,  during  days  of  leisure,  have  not  been  bShop  have^ndeftle  pressur™  of  thetr  gr^t 

the  time  of  the  anniversary  of  the  eightieth  graduates  from  the  best  Eastern  schools  and  there  ^  to  a  children  s  nursery  to  breathe  and  with  a  rubber  blanket.  This  mode  of  life  in  altogether  idle,  but  have  been  gathering  new  wrongs  but  ^ven  utterance  to  a  feeling  which 

birthday  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Coy.  His  four  colleges,  with  every  train  for  past  years  bring-  ^uen  die.  What  a  wonderful  sanitarium  it  is  1  July  and  August,  and  even  September,  cures  ideas  and  forming  new  plans  for  ^gressive  ef-  other  thousands  of  America  Catholics  cherish 

stalwart  sons  were  home  from  Iowa,  Michigan,  ing  to  us  valuable  accessions  from  the  East,  What  a  tender  mother  too!  How  familiarly  many  that  seemed  appointed  to  death.  The  fort  to  reach  the  unconverted  and  for  securing  more  secretly.  Angry  men  often  speak  the 

and  New  York,  and  joined  in  a  beautiful  me-  why  should  the  thought  linger  that  there  are  mistletoe  in  England  and  the  ivy  In  our  son  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends  is  one  of  this  steadier  interest  in  truth  before  they  think. 

morial  of  the  occasion.  Their  old  jiastor.  Rev.  wide  differences  between  East  and  West  ?  Ev-  own  land,  put  themselves  around  it.  Not  a  number.  I  prescribed  for  him  after  the  other  ,72®  thc^endencv  will  probably  be  to  post  rri.  nK  if  a^v  ataaavatvnivthaffiatnn 
W.  H.  MiUham  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  as  also  the  ery  year  the  illusion  disappears  more  and  whit  afraid,  though  it  be  old  and  stately,  doctors  had  declared  that  he  must  die,  and  pone  spLal  Exertions  until  the  pews  have  fllted  fn  !nd  Lnlov  that  inatni 

new  pastor.  Dr.  E.  B.  Walsworth,  were  pres-  more,  as  larger  excursions  of  Eastern  people  though  sometimes  it  rocks  and  growls  as  the  now  his  cough  has  departed,  and  his  cheeks  {jp  ^nd  the  last  loiterer  in  the  green  fields  or  ^Ul  assume  that  form  and  employ  that  instru- 

ent.  Seldom  has  a  wiser  thing  been  done  by  a  visit  us  and  then  return  to  their  homes  to  tell  winds  try  to  uproot  it.  I  wonder  not  that  Eng-  are  brown  and  red— not  hectic,  either.  No,  no.  by  the  seashore  or  across  the  sea,  shall  have  ment  which  is  most  likely  to  captivate  and  ac- 

church  and  a  minister  than  that  of  the  church  the  story  of  their  outing.  land  hath  made  the  oak  and  mistletoe  her  coat-  Now,  Summer  company,  please  cease  to  returned.  In  this  way,  much  precious  time  is  complish  his  purpose.  Satan  himself  is  trans- 

in  giving,  and  of  Dr.  Walsworth  in  accepting  Yesterday  was  Sabbath.  The  day  opened  of-arms.  I  envy  her.  It  is  better  and  more  crowd  and  impose  upon  those  who  are  worked  often  lost,  but  it  is  not  well  to  wait  too  long  be-  formed  into  an  angel  of  light.”  And  this 

the  call  to  this  church.  With  a  beautiful  par-  quietly  and  peacefully,  as  I  remember  the  fitting  than  the  eagle.  The  ancients  called  half  to  death  the  whole  year  round.  Unless  ^®'^®  servi^***^*B27*  specimen  of  the  immorality  of  our  modem  “  fa- 

sonage  in  a  most  beautiful  location,  a  strong  coming  of  the  holy  mom  in  distent  days  in  an  the  oak  Hesus,  the  best  and  greatest  god,  and  you  can  go  to  give  them  “rest  and  refresh-  exercise  the  strength  miliar-spirit”  teaching,  will  serve  for  illustration: 

and  spiritual  church,  his  retirement  from  the  Eastern  home.  At  nine  the  church  bells  rang  the  mistletoe  iras  man,  weak  and  dependent  ment,”  stay  away.  If  you  camp  near  them,  of  body  and  mind  you  may  have  gained  by  rest;  At  the  Spiritualistic  camp-meeting  a  few  days 

University  to  this  delightful  country  pastorate  out  upon  the  air  the  first  call  to  the  house  of  on  the  oak.  A  beautiful  picture .  Strong  and  you  can  run  in  and  work  an  hour  or  two  for  gather  around  you  the  fellow-helpers  already  ago,  there  was  a  queer  exhibition.  It  appears 

adds  usefulness  to  dignity  and  honor.  God.  At  half-past  nine  my  Sunday-school  as-  mighty  is  our  God.  We,  the  mistletoes,  twine  them  any  day— churn,  sweep,  iron,  or  sew  for  at  their  posts  ;  enlist  their  sympathies  and  aid  that  the  widow  of  a  man  who  died  six  years 

Dr.  Kittredge  was  at  home  in  Oeneseo.  This  sembled  in  goodly  force  in  both  departments,  round  Him,  getting  our  life  and  strength  from  them-  and  thus  give  them  a  chance  to  take  a  in  preparing  the  way  for  others  who  will  fall  ago,  was  married  immediately  after  her  foriner 

village  has  not  much  changed  except  to  in-  and  with  spirit  entered  upon  their  duties.  A  Him.  The  more  we  cling  and  the  higher  we  long,  even  breath,  and  perhaps  to  lie  in  your  into  line  later  on.  Let  peters  pre^h  as  if  husband’s  death  amid  cirounastences  which 

r,:rio^°u°47nce  we  .1^  1.  l-dy ... Leloe who  hM  .tUche<, herse.l 8,  E”” T” “ "r y'  r;7:Jeror; 

HUl.  The  Normal  School  is  Increasingly  pop-  our  church  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  met  me  in  “k®  t®e  oak  s,  so  we  become  more  line  uoa.  how  it  would  rest  them !  You  have  made  more  and  to  the  “  Uving  water  ”  which  shall  wife’s  rescue  in  the  following  chivalric  manner  : 


HUl.  The  Normal  School  is  Increasingly  pop-  our  church  a  couple  or  weeks  ago,  met  me  in  i«^.a..444  - -  - -  now  it  wouia  rest  tnem !  lou  nave  maue  more  and  to  the  “  Uving  water”  which  shall  wife’s  rescue  in  the  following  chivalric  manner  : 

ular  under  Dr.  Milne’s  able  administration,  the  advanced  departments,  and  remarked  that  When  I  see  all  these  varied  creatures  mak-  heavy  the  burdens  of  those  who  were  heavily  refresh  and  invigorate  their  spiritual  graces,  “  I  know,”  said  he,  “  there  was  considerable  talk 

and  has  more  students  than  ever  before.  she  had  never  seen  such  spirit  and  interest  in  ing  the  oak  their  friend  and  home,  and  in  do-  weighted  before  you  came.  Try  to  lighten  and  give  them  a  new  impulse  in  the  Christian  among  our  neighbors  about  my  wife’s  conduct 

Rev.  8.  M.  ERgtiriRn  of  the  Congregational  any  school.  At  eleven  the  services  in  the  ing  so  beautify  it,  I  can  but  think  how  great-  them.  How  much  to  be  pitied  are  farmers’  Ufe ;  and  let  the  sheep  show  that  they  are  glad  after  my  taking  off,  but  I  pay  no  attention  to 

church  at  Canandaigua  has  been  obliged  to  main  audience-room,  which  seats  eleven  hun-  ness  is  made  beautiful  by  friendliness  to  that  wives  who  cannot  procure  needful  help,  yet  to  be  in  their  own  fold  again.  Let  both  pastor  such  nonsense.  I  approved  of  her  induct  at 

resign  and  give  ud  the  ministry,  at  least  for  dred  easily,  began,  a  large  concourse  of  people  which  is  small.  There  lies  much  of  my  Sa-  must  entertain  “Summer  company.”  Even  Md  people  rally  to  the  prayer-room,  toe  church  the  time.  I  ®®]?  ^ 

the  present,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  people,  being  present,  and  over  all  the  Holy  Spirit  viour’s  beauty,  “who  for  our  salres  b^me  “angels”  who  must  be  well  fed  and  have  ghoof’ cl^^even^T^^^^  done^the^^me  thing  myselff  neighbors  or  no 

Leaving  Michigan  under  the  effect  of  a  manifestly  brooding.  Solemnity  and  intelli-  poor.”  Lowly,  but  always  my  King!  He  ,  washing  done,  are  not  desired  in  hot  weather,  ^nlv  one  •.  gRther  the  miRRion  bands  and  start  neighbors.”  All  of  which  was  received  as  the 


Leaving  Michigan  under  the  effect  of  a  manifestly  brooding.  Solemnity  and  intelli-  poor.' 


only  one ;  gather  the  mission  bands  and  start  neighbors.”  All  of  which  was  received  as  the 


drought.  Western  New  York  with  its  green-  gent  Interest  characterized  the  assemblage,  touched  the  child  and  lovingly  hugged  it  to  I  know  of  few  things  that  so  far  resign  one  to  vigorously.  Begin  as  if  you  meant  work,  utterance  of  an  oracle,  and  responded  to  by 

ness  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  the  Nothing  flippant  would  be  tolerated  there,  no  His  breast ;  He  cleaned  the  unclean  and  for-  a  homeless  life,  as  the  sight  of  what  befalls  more  work  and  better  than  ever  before.  Begin  hearty  Amens.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  idiocy 
kiiio  rA.„R<r,A/i  aa  friAnris  wbr.  noit.hAr  phanim  slang  none  of  what  Deople  suDDose  to  bc  west-  gave  the  thief;  He  talked  with  the  Samaritan  many  women  who  have  homes  that  fill  up  al-  promptly ;  say  not  there  are  yet  four  months  of  Spiritualistic  “  mediums,”  nor  to  the  sup>er- 
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BEYIEW  LESSON. 

[Dr.  Kittredge  has  been  so  occupied  for  a  few 
days  past  with  house-hunting  and  getting  settled 
here  in  New  York,  that  he  has  asked  to  be  excused 
from  his  accustomed  and  well-loved  task  of  lesson 
comment  for  Ths  EvAMOEnisT.  As  it  is  Review 
week,  the  request  is  all  the  more  readily  and  easily 
acceded  to.  As  will  be  seen,  we  have  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  availed  of  the  preparations,  in  part,  of  two 
of  our  excellent  contemporaries.  Dr.  Kittredge 
expects  to  begin  promptly  with  the  new  quarter. — 
Ed.  Ev.] 

( From  me  Pilgrim  Teacher.] 

Some  errors  need  always  to  be  guarded  against 
in  ensuring  an  interesting  quarterly  review.  (1) 
That  the  review  shall  not  be  too  long.  The  temp¬ 
tation  will  be  to  spend  too  much  time  on  each  les¬ 
son.  The  result  will  be  exhaustion  upon  the  part 
of  the  scholars,  and  a  wish,  anything  but  devout, 
that  quarterly  review  days  were  about  a  century 
apart.  The  whole  three  months’  lessons  ought  not 
to  take  more  than  the  usual  time  given  to  one  les¬ 
son.  We  speak  from  experience  when  we  say  that 
the  lessons  for  the  quarter  can  be  reviewed  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  with  tolerable  complete¬ 
ness.  In  that  time  every  important  fact  and  doc¬ 
trine  can  be  brought  out.  In  doing  it,  however, 
one  wants  to  study  condensation.  (2)  That  the 
review  shall  not  be  a  lecture.  Conduct  it  by  ques¬ 
tioning.  Let  the  scholars  tell  all  that  they  know. 
The  review  is  the  test  and  confirmation  of  the 
teaching  which  has  been  done.  Let  it  be  a  discov¬ 
ery,  if  need  be,  of  the  fact  that  no  teaching  of  any 
consequence  has  been  accomplished.  That  fact, 
when  realized,  will  help  to  make  the  next  quarter¬ 
ly  review  better.  In  questioning,  be  careful  to 
ask  simple,  clear  questions,  which  can  easily  be 
answered  by  a  word  or  two.  Do  not  so  shape 
them  as  to  indicate  the  answer  in  the  questions 
themselves.  Have  the  lessons  so  well  in  mind 
that  the  questions  can  be  rapidly  asked.  Do  not 
keep  the  class  or  the  school  waiting  for  each  ques¬ 
tion  until  the  thermometer  goes  down  below  zero. 
Keep  up  the  heat  by  keeping  the  minds  of  the  schol¬ 
ars  actively  employed. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  ways  of  reviewing. 
The  most  obvious  method,  and  the  one  most  gen¬ 
erally  practiced,  is  to  take  the  lessons  in  their  or¬ 
der.  This  is  liable  to  be  monotonous,  though  it 
need  not  necessarily  bo  so.  Whether  it  shall  be  so 
or  not,  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which 
each  lesson  is  treated.  Each  lesson  can  be  so  va¬ 
ried  in  its  treatment  from  all  former  dealings  with 
it,  that  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  class  better  than 
a  new  lesson,  for  their  acquaintance  with  it  will 
help  them  to  appreciate  the  new  view  and  the  new 
lights  thrown  upon  it.  We  consider  quite  a  climb 
worth  the  while  to  get  a  new  outlook  upon  an  old 
landscape.  A  little  re-study  always  will  present  j 
almost  any  portion  of  Scripture  in  a  fresh  light,  1 
and  make  it  appear  in  attractively  new  relations.  | 

Probably  about  as  good  a  way  as  any  is  to  com- 1 
bine  the  consecutive  with  the  topical.  First  put 
down  on  the  blackboard,  after  the  example  in  the 
Senior  Pilgrim  Quarterly,  the  initials  of  the  les¬ 
sons  with  the  first  two  or  three  words  of  the  top¬ 
ics  and  the  golden  texts  for  catch-words,  and  then 
drill  the  scholars  upon  them  until  they  can  recite 
them  in  their  order  without  hesitation  or  break. 
Ask  three  or  four  questions  upon  each  lesson  in 
Its  order,  until  the  whole  are  reviewed,  though 
much  may  still  remain  to  be  drawn  out.  Then 
take  up  the  topical  method  of  review — a  method 
which  is  more  attractive  because  it  has  more  sur¬ 
prises  in  it.  For  the  present  review,  we  suggest 
the  following  topics,  which  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  given  in  the  Senior  Pilgrim  Quarterly, 
and  for  which  the  scholars,  therefore,  should  be 
somewhat  prepared. 

I.  MibacIjES. — Of  these  we  have  had  only  two : 
— 1.  The  healing  of  the  man  blind  from  birth  :  The 
questions  should  go  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  facts 
concerning  his  blindness,  the  theory'  of  such  an  af¬ 
fliction  being  the  result  of  sin,  the  method  of  his 
cure,  the  effort  of  the  Pharisees  to  intimidate  him 
after  his  healing,  his  sturdy  confession  of  his  heal¬ 
ing,  and  testimony  for  his  Healer.  Application: 
The  power  of  testimony  in  religious  experience. 
"  This  one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  w'as  blind, 
now  I  see.”  2.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  :  The  facts 
of  the  restoration  of  Lazarus  will  be  found  to  be 
so  well  known  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  from  the  scholars  a  pretty  full  account  of 
this  miracle.  B^in  with  the  message  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  ;  question  upod  the  delay,  and  the  reasons  for 
it ;  the  exhortation  of  Thomas  to  the  rest  of  the 
disciples,  to  go  that  they  might  die  with  their  Mas¬ 
ter  ;  the  meeting  with  Martha — but  here  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  out  too  minutely  the  talk  concern¬ 
ing  the  resurrection ;  the  scene  at  the  grave;  the 
word  of  command,  and  the  coming  forth  of  the 
dead.  Application :  Through  Christ  we  are  vic¬ 
tors  over  the  grave. 

II.  Chbist. — So  many  things  in  the  lessons  have 
centered  about  Him,  that  by  all  means  they  should 
be  recalled.  He  has  been  set  forth  as — 1.  The 
Light  of  the  teorld ;  Therefore  it  was  fitting  that  He 
should  give  sight  to  the  man  who  was  blind  from 
his  birth.  2.  The  Door :  No  one  enters  into  the 
fold  except  through  Him.  If  any  one  attempts  to 
get  in  any  other  way,  he  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
Any  one  who  enters  in  through  Him  will  be  safe, 
and  will  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture.  3.  The 
Good  Shepherd :  He  proved  Himself  to  be  such  by 
laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep — not  merely  for 
the  sheep  which  He  then  had,  but  for  those  whom 
He  foresaw  would  be  in  His  fold.  As  the  Good 
Shepherd,  He  knows  His  sheep,  and  His  sheep 
know  Him.  4.  Tlie  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life :  He 
is  the  Way  by  which  we  approach  the  Father;  the 
Truth  which  reveals  the  Father;  the  Life  which 
enables  us  to  live  with  the  Father.  5.  J7ie  True 
Vine :  As  the  True  Vine,  He  is  the  source  of  all  our 
spiritual  life ;  for  we  are  the  branches,  and  must 
abide  in  Him  in  order  to  have  any  life  at  all.  Ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  what  Is  done  with  the  dead  branch¬ 
es,  and  what  with  those  which  have  life. 

In  addition  to  these  symbolical  presentations  of 
Christ,  there  have  been  a  number  of  interesting  in¬ 
cidents  which  should  not  be  forgotten.  1.  The 
anointing  by  Mary :  How  fragrant  her  deed  is  still ! 
Bring  out  in  contrast  the  fault-finding  of  Judas 
and  its  real  motive.  For  what  did  the  Saviour 
commend  her,  and  what  did  He  say  should  be  the 
fame  of  her  deed  ?  2.  The  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
saleni :  Draw  out  the  incidents  relative  to  His  re¬ 
ception  on  entering  Jerusalem,  especially  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  He  was  welcomed  to  the  royal 
city  as  the  King  of  Israel,  coming  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  3.  The  seeking  of  Jesus  by  the  Gentiles : 
In  this  so  shape  the  questioning  as  to  make  mani¬ 
fest  the  fact  that  the  coming  of  the  Gentiles  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Saviour  the  nearness  of  the  hour 
when  He  should  give  His  life  for  them.  It  caused 
Him  to  say  “  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  Into  the 
earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ;  but  if  it 
die,  it  boaretb  much  fruit " ;  and  also,  after  the 
witness  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  “And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Myself."  4.  Jestis  teaching  humility:  “Having 
loved  His  own  which  were  In  the  world.  He  loved 
them  unto  the  end.”  Touching  proof  He  gave  of 
this  fact  in  washing  the  disciples’  feet.  Among 
the  disciples  was  Judas  that  evening,  Satan  al¬ 
ready  having  put  it  into  his  heart  to  betray  the  one 
who  did  this  lowly  service  for  him.  This  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  humility  took  place  after  Jesus’  triumphal 
reception  as  King !  Draw  out  the  facts  r^arding 
Peter’s  reluctance  to  have  the  Saviour  wash  his 
feet.  5.  The  vaming  to  Judas  and  Peter:  Make 
the  questions  elicit  the  fact  that  to  the  last  Jesus 
tried  to  save  Judas,  and  that  he  went  out  to  betray 
his  Master  right  after  receiving  from  Him  a  tokmi 


of  His  affection.  Concerning  Peter,  let  the  ques¬ 
tions  go  to  show  his  love  as  well  as  his  overween¬ 
ing  confidence.  Use  the  Golden  Text  in  applica¬ 
tion.  6.  Jesus  comforting  His  disciples :  Why  did 
they  need  to  be  comforted  ?  What  reason  is  there, 
which  He  gave  them,  for  our  not  being  troubled  ? 
Let  the  questions  be  directed  toward  recalling  Je¬ 
sus’  talk  about  heaven  and  the  way  to  It.  7.  Je¬ 
sus’  prayer  for  His  disciples :  That  was  the  most 
tender  of  all.  For  what  did  He  pray  concerning 
Himself  ?  Concerning  His  disciples  ?  From  what 
did  He  wish  them  kept  ?  Where  did  He  desire 
them  to  be  ?  What  did  He  want  them  to  do  ? 
How  did  He  pray  for  us.  His  disciples  now  ? 

III.  The  Comfobteb.  Draw  out  His  mission : 
(1)  As  to  the  world.  (2)  As  to  the  disciples. 

lY.  Doctbines.  Of  these  there  are  many  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  lessons.  Selection  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  We  suggest  only  four.  (1)  That  disease 
is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  sin.  It  may  be  for 
the  glory  of  God  (blind  man  and  Lazarus).  (2) 
Death  is  a  sleep.  What  a  glorious  awakening  for 
those  who  love  Christ!  (3)  Jesus  is  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Those  who  believe  in  Him  shall  never  die. 
Eternal  life  begins  now.  (4)  Jesus  is  the  way,  etc. 
No  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Him. 

V.  Duties.  (1)  Tell  what  Christ  has  done  for 
us,  as  did  the  once  blind  man.  (2)  Become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
follow  Him.  (3)  The  poor  we  always  have  with 
us,  therefore  remember  them,  doing  for  them  as 
one  would  do  for  Christ.  (4)  Walk  in  the  light 
while  It  is  light.  The  day  will  not  always  be  with 
us.  (5)  If  any  one  would  serve  Christ,  let  him 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Him.  In  all  things 
He  is  our  example.  (6)  Do  not  strive  after  the 
ministry  of  others,  but  minister  to  others,  even  if 
it  be  a  very  lowly  service.  (7)  Let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Do  not  be 
too  self-confident.  (8)  Bear  much  fruit.  Theabil- 
ity  to  bear  fruit  is  not  in  the  branches,  but  in  the 
vine.  Therefore,  don’t  say  you  cannot.  (9)  Be 
in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.  Consecrate  yourselves 
fully  to  the  work  of  Christ  while  here.  (10)  Be 
full  of  love  toward  all  of  those  who  likewise  love 
Christ.  So  by  their  unity  will  Christians  make  it 
manifest  that  Jesus  was  indeed  sent  of  God  to  re¬ 
deem  the  world. 

THE  PBIMABY  CLASS  BEVIEW. 

The  schools  which  have  had  a  vacation,  have 
missed  several  very  interesting  lessons.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  good  use  to  make  of  this  review-day 
would  be  to  tell  the  story  of  the  lessons  which 
have  not  been  learned.  The  two  miracles,  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  are  too  important  to  be  omitted.  The 
anointing  at  Bethany  and  the  triumphant  entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem  are  both  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  events,  and  should  bo  told  of  if  a  teacher 
wishes  her  class  to  get  a  connected  idea  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  life. 

Those  schools  that  have  been  open  through  the 
Summer,  will  be  able  to  review  in  the  usual  way. 
The  best  way  to  ask  questions  on  the  lessons,  is  not 
to  take  them  one  by  one,  but  to  take  the  principal 
events  and  teachings,  and  to  question  about  these. 
If,  however,  a  series  of  pictures  is  used,  like  those 
of  the  Providence  Lithograph  Company,  each  pic¬ 
ture  can  be  reviewed  and  a  few  questions  asked. 

Another  way  of  review  may  be  used.  In  each  les¬ 
son  for  the  three  months  either  words  of  love  or  deeds 
of  love  may  be  found.  Love,  like  a  golden  thready 
is  seen  in  each  lesson.  The  word  love  may  be 
written  in  a  series  of  twelve  yellow  lines,  like  this : 


Each  line  stands  for  a  lesson,  and  as  one  is  drawn, 
the  lesson  may  be  reviewed,  speaking  of  the  love 
seen  in  the  words  or  events;  then  the  next  line 
may  be  drawn  and  the  next  lesson  reviewed,  etc. 
The  verse  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  learn¬ 
ed:  “This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you.”  This  sums  up  the 
teaching,  and  brings  out  the  practical  thought  of 
loving,  even  as  Christ  loved. 

[The  special  danger  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of 
the  infant  classes  on  Review  Sunday,  is  that  of  ex¬ 
cess — the  endeavor  to  review  in  some  sort  all  the 
lessons  of  the  quarter.  Thus  doing,  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  upon  many  little  minds  and  memories 
will  be  but  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  one.  It 
is  better  by  far  to  seize  upon  and  present  clearly 
two  or  three  important  incidents  and  their  under¬ 
lying  truths.  The  infant  classes  can  be  taught  a 
few  things,  and  they  will  remember  them  if  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  interesting  way  and  duly  iterated.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  they  should  be  the  cen¬ 
tral,  important  parts  of  this  and  that  lesson,  not 
all  of  each,  or  necessarily  a  part  of  any  one  lesson. 
The  selections  need  to  be  made  with  care,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  well  considered  plan.  We  append 
here  for  the  further  consideration  of  these  teach¬ 
ers,  the  suggestions  of  the  Westminster  Teacher.] 
FOB  TEACHEBS  OF  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

For  a  general  glance  at  the  lessons  for  the  quar¬ 
ter,  the  following  plan  will  be  found  helpful: 
Make  an  outline  map  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Let  it  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  sufficiently  accurate 
to  give  the  scholars  a  correct  general  idea  of  the 
city.  Locate  the  Temple,  making  a  square  to  stand 
for  it,  or  if  you  choose  and  have  the  skill,  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  plan  of  it.  Select  a  spot  where 
the  building  shall  stand  which  held  the  “  upper 
room  ”  where  so  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  lessons 
are  laid,  and  make  a  square  to  stand  for  it.  Out¬ 
line  the  little  village  of  Bethany,  making  a  square 
for  the  house  where  Lazarus  lived.  Locate  Beth- 
abara  beyond  Jordan. 

This  work  may  be  somewhat  carefully  prepared 
before  the  hour  for  Sabbath-school,  or  merely  out¬ 
lined  with  rapid  touch  in  the  presence  of  the  class, 
as  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  shall  suggest.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  places  where  the  incidents 
studied  during  the  quarter  took  place. 

Let  the  teacher  recall  them  to  the  class  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  “We  are  now  in  Jerusalem. 
Feeling  his  way  through  this  street,  I  see  a  blind 
man.  Here  is  a  dot  to  stand  for  him.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  been  blind.  I  see  One  looking  at  him,  speak¬ 
ing  to  him.  Who  can  tell  v^hat  happened  ?  ”  The 
children,  thus  reminded,  will  be  able  to  give  the 
marked  points  in  the  story  in  answer  to  questions. 

In  this  way  each  lesson  can  be  presented ;  some 
of  them  briefly,  others  in  greater  detail.  You  can 
take  your  children  to  Bethany,  to  the  house  of 
sickness ;  you  can  follow  the  messenger  to  Betha- 
bara  where  Jesus  was.  You  can  take  them  to  the 
tomb,  and  let  them  tell  of  the  only  voice  which  the 
dead  can  hear.  You  can  let  them  describe  the 
palm-strewn  street,  and  the  song  of  praise  which 
rang  through  it.  You  can  remind  them  of  Philip 
and  Andrew  going  to  Jesus  with  the  story  of  the 
Greeks  who  wanted  to  see  Him,  and  the  lesson 
which  came  from  it.  The  arch  of  promise  may 
wisely  picture  that  lesson.  He  promised  to  “draw 
all  men.”  Finally  you  reach  that  “upper  room” 
where  occur  the  scenes  connected  with  the  last  six 
lessons  of  the  quarter.  The  outline  of  the  table 
around  which  the  disciples  sat,  the  Twelve,  while 
Jesus  served,  will  recall  the  lesson  on  humility. 
Then  comes  the  story  of  the  last  offering  of  mercy 
to  Judas.  Then  Judas  has  gone  out  from  them. 
The  initial  which  represents  him  may  be  erased, 
never  to  appear  with  the  Twelve  again.  While  they 
are  alone,  come  Jesus’  precious  promises:  “I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you,”  etc.  Then  His  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  fruit-bearing,  suggested  by  a  pictured 
vine ;  finally  the  red  line  which  stands  for  prayer. 
“Jesus  praying  for  His  disciples,  and  not  for  these 
only,  but,”  etc. 

It  can  be  made  a  wonderful  review.  I  can  but 
feel  that  the  children  will  vividly  recall  the  quar¬ 
ter’s  work,  and  realize  that  the  Sabbaths  have  been 
spent  with  Jesus ;  that  it  has  been  their  high  privi¬ 


lege  to  go  with  the  disciples  through  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Saviour’s  life  on  earth. 

As  for  the  special  application,  the  review  applies 
itself.  Jesus  the  Promiser,  the  mighty  One,  mighty 
over  blindness  not  only,  but  over  death.  Jesus  the 
King,  yet  willing  to  perform  the  humblest  office 
for  His  disciples.  Jesus  the  all-knowing  One,  yet 
patient  with  even  Judas. 

Any  lesson  which  the  primary  teacher  may  con¬ 
sider  it  wise  to  dwell  upon,  may  be  chosen  from 
these. 

Review  hymns  should  be  selected  from  the  Les¬ 
son-leaves  of  the  quarter.  To  this  end  the  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  preserve  their 
leaves,  making  theq)  into  books  for  future  use. 

DAT  BT  DAT. 

BT  BUSAN  COLEBIDOE. 

If  I  were  told  that  I  must  die  to-morrow. 

That  the  next  sun 

Which  sinks  should  bear  me  past  all  fear  and  sorrow 
For  any  one. 

All  the  fight  fought,  and  all  the  short  journey  through. 
What  should  I  do  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  I  should  shrink  or  falter. 

But  just  go  on 

Doing  my  work,  nor  change  nor  seek  to  alter 
Aught  that  is  gone ; 

But  rise,  and  move,  and  love,  and  smile,  and  pray. 

For  one  more  day. 

And  lying  down  at  night,  for  a  last  sleeping. 

Say  in  that  ear 

Which  hearkens  ever :  “  Lord,  within  thy  keeping 
How  should  I  fear  ? 

And  when  to-morrow  brings  Thee  nearer  still. 

Do  Thou  Thy  will.” 

I  might  not  sleep  for  awe :  but  peaceful,  tender. 

My  soul  would  lie 

All  the  night  long ;  and  when  the  morning  splendor 
Flashed  o’er  the  sky 

I  think  that  I  could  smile,  could  calmly  say 
It  is  His  dayl 

But  if  a  wondrous  hand  from  the  blue  yonder 
Held  out  a  scroll 

On  which  my  life  was  writ,  and  I  with  wonder 
Beheld  unroll 

To  a  long  century’s  end  its  mystic  clew. 

What  should  I  do  ? 

What  could  I  do,  O  blessed  Guide  and  Master, 

Other  than  this— 

Still  to  go  on  as  now,  not  slower,  faster ; 

Nor  fear  to  miss 

The  road,  although  so  very  long  it  be. 

While  led  by  Thee  ? 

Step  by  step,  feeling  Thee  close  beside  me. 

Although  unseen ;  [hide  Thee, 

Through  thorns,  through  fiowers,  whether  the  tempest 
Or  heavens  serene ; 

Assured  Thy  faithfulness  cannot  betray. 

Thy  love  decay. 

Let  me  keep  on,  abiding  and  unfearing 
Tliy  will  always; 

Through  a  long  century’s  ripening  fruition. 

Or  a  short  day’s ; 

Thou  canst  not  come  too  soon,  and  I  can  wait 
If  Thou  come  late. 

— N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 


DB.  SPALDING’S  THEOBT  OF  NATUBITS  UNREST. 

At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Syracuse,  on 
Sunday  morning.  Sept.  5th,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Spalding,  took  for  his  subject  “  Disturb¬ 
ances  in  nature  an  argument  for  holy  living,”  the 
text  being  2  Pet.  iii.  11  and  13 :  “  Seeing  then  that 
all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner 
of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation 
and  godliness.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  we,  according 
to  His  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.”  The  ser¬ 
mon  (says  the  Syracuse  Standard,  from  which  we 
quote)  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  was  listened  to 
with  profound  interest,  some  of  the  speaker’s 
propositions  being  peculiarly  striking.  In  sub¬ 
stance  Dr.  Spalding  said : 

This  convulsive  agony  of  nature,  these  powerful 
symptoms  of  its  final  dissolution,  have  a  very  deep 
spiritual  import.  The  moaning  winds,  the  arid 
wastes,  the  unredeemed  decay,  the  roar  of  the  tor¬ 
mented  waves,  the  burning  peaks,  the  rocking, 
yawning  earth — all  these  frightful  signs  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  derangement,  and  unrest  of  nature  which 
everywhere  confront  us,  are  preaching  to  us  the 
mightiest  truths  of  God.  This  crust  of  earth  we 
tread,  thus  shaking  under  the  pressure  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  fires,  presaging  as  it  surely  does  that  last  great 
day  “  When  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer¬ 
vent  heat,  and  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burned  up  ” — this  certainly  is 
no  common  argument  by  which  God  would  reach 
us.  Nothing  preaches  to  us  such  a  sermon  of  the 
vanity  of  man,  his  works,  his  ambition,  his  art,  his 
fashion,  his  pleasures,  his  proud  over-weening  sci¬ 
ence,  as  tills  evidence  that  is  thus  constantly  being 
presented  of  the  instability  of  earth  and  of  its  final 
dissolution,  when  the  proudest  monuments  of  hu¬ 
man  skill,  genius,  and  industry  shall  pass  away 
with  the  hills  and  mountains. 

But  these  extraordinary  movements  of  nature 
have  for  us  a  vfistly  higher  argument  than  this. 
In  these  terrific  convulsions  of  the  natural  world 
there  are  found  motives  of  unusual  moment  for 
highest,  holy  living.  It  is  an  argument  which  na¬ 
ture  herself,  as  with  a  human  pleading  voice,  ad¬ 
dresses  to  men  to  forsake  sin  and  live  in  rigliteous- 
ness.  And  the  force  of  this  argument  will  perhaps 
be  most  felt  when  we  consider,  first,  the  vital  rela¬ 
tion  which  exists  between  this  dissolution  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  sin  of  man.  The  fatal  effects  of  sin 
were  not  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  but  they  reach  out  into  all  the  boundaries  of 
creation,  everywhere  bringing  blight,  disorder,  de¬ 
rangement — in  fact,  the  same  sad  confusion  and 
irregularity  which  came  into  the  soul  of  man. 
The  whole  creation,  says  Paul,  was  made  subject 
to  vanity ;  that  is,  to  vicissitudes,  decay,  dissolu¬ 
tion,  “and  this  too,”  the  Apostle  adds,  “not  wil¬ 
lingly.”  The  inference  surely  is,  creation  was 
made  thus  subject  to  this  sore  distemper  on  ac¬ 
count  of  man. 

It  matters  not  that  wo  find  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dences  of  fearful  disorders  before  man  came  upon 
the  stage  to  begin  the  awful  drama  of  sin.  From 
the  first  the  earth  was  not  an  elysium.  The  shock 
and  jar  of  an  imperfect  mechanism  was  everywhere 
felt.  There  were  Titanic  forces  groaning  and  trav¬ 
ailing  as  if  in  pain,  bringing  forth  monstrous,  mis¬ 
shapen  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  grew  and 
rotted  in  the  reek  and  steam  of  surrounding  death ; 
and  countless  races  of  animals  which  in  sea  and 
on  land  and  in  the  air  went  forth  in  mutual  fierce¬ 
ness  to  raven  and  destroy.  Nature  was  putting 
herself  into  such  scenic  drapery  and  effect,  as  if  in 
rehearsal  of  the  mightier  tragedy  which  man  was 
here  to  enact.  Thus  the  sin  of  man  antedated  it¬ 
self  in  its  consequences,  and  subjected  creation 
from  its  beginning  to  the  pressure  of  its  woes  and 
misery. 

And  still  nature  shudders  under  the  unspent 
force  of  the  great  curse  pronounced  upon  man. 
The  imperfect  and  abnormal  growths  in  tree  and 
plant ;  the  pains,  diseases,  death,  which  riot  among 
these  mute,  inanimate  things ;  the  distempers  and 
sorrows  of  the  Inferior  animals ;  the  drear  waste 
of  deserts,  the  tliawless  regions  of  ice,  the  fierce 
and  fitful  agitations  in  nature,  the  internal  fires 
and  ferments,  ocean  tempests,  and  distractions, 
are  palpable  symptoms  of  organic  difficulty  and 
incurable  sickness  throughout  the  whole  natural 
world.  We  are  very  apt  in  poetic  strains  to  make 
the  natural  world  to  present  one  vast  moving  pan¬ 
orama  of  beauty  and  order,  and  nicely  adjusted 
perfect  working  law— a  reflection  of  the  divine 
mind. 

But  this  is  false  in  fact.  Nature  is  far  more  akin 
to  man  in  his  sin,  than  it  is  to  God  in  His  holiness. 
The  natural  world  was  set  up  by  God,  and  set  go¬ 
ing  to  represent  in  its  dislocations  and  disturb¬ 
ances  the  repugnant  fact  of  man’s  sin.  How  vast 
and  destructive  the  very  nature  of  sin  must  be  that 
should  make  itself  felt  outside  its  own  distinctive 
realm.  How  the  old  worlds  beneath  us  with  their 
frightful  story  of  long  eras  of  desolation  and 
death,  how  the  flowers  and  plants  all  around  us, 
struggling  against  their  misshapen  growths ;  how 
the  meek,  patient  animals  under  their  weight  of 
unexpressed  sorrow,  how  the  earth  trembling 
along  its  surface  and  pouring  out  its  hidden  fires 
—how  these  seem  to  accuse  us  of  our  sin;  how 
they  seem  to  upbraid  us  with  their  great  undoing. 
Is  there  not  in  ali  these  fearful  sights  and  sounds 
something  which  should  terrify  man  at  his  every 
thought  of  sin  ?  Ought  we  not  to  find  in  this  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  of  nature’s  unrest  and  discord  an 
irresistible  argument  for  holiness  of  life  ?  How  can 
we  delay  to  forsake  that  against  which  nature  from 
the  first  rebels,  against  whose  Influence  the  veiy 
earth  protests  In  her  volcanic  thunders  and  her 
profound  shudderlngs  ? 

Again  we  find  an  argument  for  holy  living  when 
we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  vital  relation 
which  exists  between  this  dissolution  of  nature  and 
the  restoration  of  man.  Di^olution  is  not  annihi¬ 
lation.  It  is  simply  transformation.  It  may  be 
true  as  men  of  science  affirm,  that  matter  is  in¬ 
destructible.  We  are  told  many  times  in  our  Bibles, 
and  in  many  ways,  that  this  present,  visible  frame¬ 
work  of  nature  Is  some  time  to  pass  away.  But  it 
is  only  to  give  way  to  another,  or  to  the  same 
earth  under  another  form.  It  may  be  that  the 
materials  for  that  future  structure  are  already  in 
the  present  one,  and  that  this  world  is  to  come 


forth  from  a  purification  of  fire  in  perfection  of 
order  and  beauty.  The  idea  seems  to  be  in  this 
chapter  that  this  world  is  not  to  be  subject  to  this 
last  and  trying  ordeal  for  Its  annihilation.  The 
inference  plainly  is  that  as  the  waters  of  the  Deluge 
cleansed  the  earth  only  in  part,  the  fires  of  the  last 
day  shall  cleanse  it  wholly.  Nothing  so  utterly 
purifies  as  the  burning  heat.  Fire  is  the  last  ele¬ 
ment  to  which  man  resorts  for  cleansing.  And  it 
seems  to  be  God’s  last  resource  also.  Paul  con¬ 
ceives  of  the  creation  as  if  instinct  with  life,  wait¬ 
ing  with  man  with  equal  longing  and  impatience 
for  the  day  of  redemption.  He  expressly  declares 
that  the  creation  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  Of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  The  day  of  man’s  redemption 
is  surely  to  be  the  jubilee  of  the  universe,  and  this 
weighty  fact  is  surely  consonant  with  our  best 
feeling^.  Does  not  nature  seem  rather  as  living, 
feeling,  suffering,  hoping  with  us,  than  as  an  inani¬ 
mate  mass  devoid  of  all  sympathy  ?  This  cannot 
be  a  mere  fanciful  idea.  No  man  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth  in  his  mind  that  all  nature,  the  very 
animals  that  companion  with  man,  sensibly  suffer 
from  his  sin,  can  resist  the  feeling  that  they  some¬ 
how  sigh  with  him  after  redemption.  Thus  the 
eye  of  the  suffering,  dying  brute  speaks  a  language 
of  mute  appeal  of  which  every  tender  heart  is  sen¬ 
sible. 

In  this  view  of  nature  we  can  understand  what 
these  startling  movements  in  nature  mean.  These 
are  not  the  death  pangs,  but  the  birth  throes  of 
nature.  They  presage  not  death,  but  life.  They 
clearly  foretell  a  new  creation,  in  which  all  that 
so  terribly  blights  and  mars  the  present  one  shall 
be  absent.  Does  not  the  thought  of  all  this  come 
at  last  to  press  home  upon  us  as  with  a  tremendous 
argument  to  live  in  all  godliness  of  life  ?  Seeing 
that  all  these  things  are  being  dissolved,  that  this 
globe  is  being  broken  up  by  these  giant  forces 
within,  and  crumbling  to  pieces  by  the  advancing 
seas,  and  burrowed  by  mountain  torrents,  and 
swept  by  desert  winds,  and  burned  with  volcanic 
fires,  and  is  at  last  under  some  terrific  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  change  and  convulsions  of  nature  to  be 
melted  with  fervent  heat,  to  the  end  that  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  may  begin  their  harmoni¬ 
ous  movements,  what  manner  ot  persons  ought  we 
to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  ? 

No  man  of  impure  habits  or  misshapen  charac¬ 
ter  and  deformed  repulsive  life  shall  range  through 
that  fair  region,  for  there  the  river  of  life  flows 
pure  from  the  eternal  throne,  and  instead  of  the 
thorn  there  is  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar 
there  is  the  myrtle-tree.  Does  not  every  tornado 
that  sweeps  the  land,  and  every  fire  that  crowns 
the  mountain,  and  every  earthquake  that  shakes 
the  world,  and  eveiy  star  that  shoots  through  the 
heavens  and  bursts  into  darkness,  say  to  us  “  Be 
ye  holy,  be  ye  pure,  be  j-e  Christlike;  for  behold 
the  Lord  cometh  out  of  His  place  and  will  come 
down  and  tread  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  Him, 
and  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft  as  wax  before  the 
fire  and  as  the  waters  that  are  poured  down  a  steep 
place — then,  according  to  His  promise,  shall  be 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  into  these  shall 
come  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obtain 
joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.” 

Theory  of  Earthquakes. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

The  scientists  talk  very  learnedly  about  the 
cause  of  earthquakes,  but  after  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  all  the  theories  thus  far  published,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  know  no¬ 
thing  more  about  it  than  the  humblest  of  the  un¬ 
lettered  people. 

One  holds  that  as  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  a 
molten  mass  not  yet  cooled,  a  little  water  from  the 
upper  layer  falls  occasionally  into  this  fiery  sea,  is 
converted  into  steam  and  explodes  with  damaging 
effect.  According  to  this  theory  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  have  a  common  origin.  Another  finds 
the  cause  in  the  contraction  of  the  earth’s  crust  as 
the  cooling  process  goes  on,  which  produces  huge 
rents  in  the  outside  layers,  and  a  consequent  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  overlying  land.  One  philosopher 
urged  some  years  ago  with  great  pertinacity  his 
solution,  which  he  found  in  the  washing  of  the 
land  into  the  sea  along  the  ocean  shores  and 
through  the  currents  of  rivers,  thus  “  disturbing 
the  equilibrium,”  and  the  earthquake  shocks  are 
nature’s  convulsive  efforts  to  set  the  matter  right 
and  equalize  the  balance  of  weight. 

A  later,  if  not  the  latest  theory,  is  the  one  which 
holds  that  it  is  produced  by  a  ^lide  of  the  under¬ 
lying  rocks,  resembling  a  landslide  on  the  surface. 
According  to  this  the  granite  rocks  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  Inland  from  our  Atlantic  coast  and  un¬ 
derlying  the  entire  bed  of  earth,  present  a  sloping 
surface  toward  the  sea,  and  upon  this,  near  its 
foot,  reposes  a  coastal  plain  of  earth  and  frag¬ 
mentary  rocks,  a  loose,  heavy  mass  leaning  against 
this  inclined  wall  about  3000  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  ground.  The  lower  edge  of  this  recumbent 
mass  is  overloaded  with  debris  and  slides  down 
the  granite  slope,  making  a  movement  perhaps 
once  in  a  thousand  years,  or  it  may  be  at  much 
nearer  dates.  The  shock  felt  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  was  so  dlsiistrous  at  Charleston, 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  hold,  was  owing  to  a 
slide  of  this  character. 

All  tliat  any  one  knows  about  it  is  that  powerful 
forces  are  ever  at  work  beneath  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  That  heat  is  one  of  them,  is  all  that  can  be 
fully  established  by  incontrovertible  facts.  The 
hot  springs,  the  volcanic  eruptions,  with  their  red 
molten  lava,  the  smoking  craters  dotting  the  earth 
with  tall  pyramids  of  ascending  vapor,  show  con¬ 
clusively  the  effect  of  hidden  fires  which  have 
never  gone  out  in  the  memory  of  man.  Just  how 
far  below  the  earth’s  surface  its  mass  is  a  sea  of 
molten  metals,  we  do  not  know,  but  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  believe  that  the  crust  which  has 
cooled  into  the  solid  rocks  is  not  over  a  hundred 
miles  in  thickness,  perhaps  not  half  that,  and  that 
this  crust  which  has  cooled  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
rests  on  the  red-hot  mass  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  globe. 

So  far  science  has  a  fair  presumption  in  its  fa¬ 
vor,  but  after  this,  all  is  conjecture.  There  are  a 
thou.sand  ways  in  which  such  a  crust  thus  under¬ 
laid  with  liquid  fire  may  be  shaken  with  convul¬ 
sions  ;  and  it  may  bo  tliat  no  two  concussions  felt 
upon  the  surface  are  owing  to  exactly  the  same 
cause.  The  belt  of  rock  has  an  uneasy  bed,  and 
has  never  been  wholly  at  rest  since  man  first  walk¬ 
ed  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Those  who  have 
attempted  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  earth¬ 
quakes  have  distinguished  three  classes  of  mo¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  undulatory  motion  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  before  a  driving  wind,  the  verti¬ 
cal  or  upheaving  motion  as  if  produced  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  the  whirling  or  circular  motion,  which 
twists  the  objects  of  its  violence  on  the  surface. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  as  the  gale, 
the  tornado,  and  the  cyclone  are  all  due  to  the 
force  of  the  wind,  so  the  same  power  is  at  work  in 
one  as  in  the  other  of  these  different  effects.  The 
producing  cause,  meeting  with  little  resistance, 
may  exhaust  itself  in  a  series  of  wave-like  shocks, 
doing  little  damage,  or  encountering  an  obstacle, 
may  act  with  vortlcle  force,  upheaving  a  large  area 
of  the  superincumbent  earth,  carrying  destruction 
far  and  wide ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  some  fur¬ 
ther  barrier,  may  prove  most  disastrous  of  all  by 
acting  in  a  sharp  circle  with  a  power  nothing  can 
resist.  We  see  nothing  in  all  the  recorded  phe¬ 
nomena  of  past  convulsion  which  gives  any  sup¬ 
port  to  the  theory  that  there  are  distinct  forces 
operating  in  each  of  the  three  methods  thus  speci¬ 
fied. 

The  loss  of  life  in  this  country,  and  in  our  day, 
from  the  disturbances  of  the  earth’s  crust,  have  thus 
far  been  very  light  indeed.  November  1,  1755,  at 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  over  60,000  persons  were  killed 
by  an  earthquake.  It  was  the  festival  of  All  Saints, 
and  just  before  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  were  in  church,  that 
the  first  shock  came,  leveling  the  city  to  the 
ground,  and  carrying  30,000  people  to  their  death. 
About  3000  rushed  out  from  the  falling  buildings 
and  stood  in  the  new  marble  quay,  just  finished, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  sea  fell  back, 
leaving  the  channel  bare,  then  swept  in  again  with 
a  mountain  of  water  over  forty  feet  high,  swallow¬ 
ing  up  every  one  of  the  throng,  not  one  of  whom 
was  ever  seen  again,  and  poured  over  the  doom^ 
city. 

As  late  as  1868,  yearly  1000  miles  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  were  more  or  less  devas¬ 
tated  by  a  similar  visitation.  Arica,  in  Peru,  was 
obliterated ;  Ariquipa,  with  its  50,000  inhabitants, 
was  destroyed,  and  half  a  million  people  on  that 
side  of  the  Andes  were  left  In’a  few  moments  with¬ 
out  a  roof  over  their  heads.  The  death  lists  were 
everywhere  most  appalling.  It  is  a  subject  not 
only  of  congratulation,  but  for  devout  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  that  the  recent  calamity  in  our  country  was 
not  marked  with  any  such  serious  loss  of  life.  But 
the  admonition  is  none  the  less  pointed,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  startling  occurrence  should  be  left  wholly 
to  the  clergy  and  the  pulpit.  The  politicians,  the 
stock  gamblers,  the  frenzied  speculators  in  eager 
search  of  gain,  the  gay  votaries  of  fashion  who 
would  fain  make  the  whole  of  life  but  a  pleasant 
Summer  dream,  may  well  be  wakened  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  seeking  to  grasp  only  that  which  is 
unreal  and  delusive  to  the  n^lect  of  all  that  en¬ 
riches  the  fountain  of  being.  Nothing  is  safe  be¬ 
yond  the  convulsions  of  earth  but  the  treasures 
with  which  we  may  adorn  the  immortal  spirit. 

The  Earthquakes  of  1811-13. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  “  Personal  Mem¬ 
ories  ”  of  the  late  E.  D.  Mansfield  of  Ohio  (the  once 
“  Veteran  Observer  ”  of  the  dally  press,  and  withal 
a  most  worthy  Presbyterian  elder),  published  in 


1879,  have  a  timely  interest,  especially  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  duration  of  the  great  earthquake  dis¬ 
turbance  of  1811-12.  The  writer,  a  child  of  eleven 
years,  was  living  in  the  present  city  limits  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  : 

In  the  midst  of  this  work  [the  elder  Mansfield’s 
surveying]  an  event  occurred  which  was  memora¬ 
ble  then,  and  hardly  less  so  now.  On  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  December,  1811,  Cousin  Mary  and  I 
were  waked  up  by  a  rattling  which  we  supposed  to 
be  rats,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  handles  of  a 
trunk.  In  a  moment  we  found  the  room  was  shak¬ 
ing,  and  sprang  up  frightened.  Then  we  heard  my 
father’s  voice  calling  us.  We  rushed  down  stairs, 
and  with  the  whole  family,  ran  into  the  yard. 
While  we  ran  out  the  bricks  were  falling  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  the  chimney  having  b^n  shaken 
down.  There  was  a  light  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
a  carriage  in  the  yard.  My  mother  and  little  sis¬ 
ter  took  refuge  in  the  carriage,  and  my  father  went 
back  to  the  house,  saying  there  was  more  danger 
of  rheumatism  than  of  the  house  falling.  In  Cin¬ 
cinnati  the  Columbia  Inn,  at  the  comer  of  Main 
and  Columbia  streets,  was  the  principal  house  of 
entertainment,  where  some  of  the  first  young  men 
and  ladies  boarded.  It  is  said  that  on  that  night 
the  street  in  front  of  the  Columbia  Inn  presented  a 
strong  contrast  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  proprie¬ 
ty;  in  fact,  there  was  more  of  nature  displayed 
than  of  fashion.  The  presence  of  a  great  danger 
breaks  down  all  conventional  rules,  and  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  great  danger  to  show 
what  an  artificial  thing  is  civilized  life.  A  great 
danger  is  the  preaching  of  a  great  sermon. 

The  earthquake  of  Dec.  16,  1811,  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  earthquakes,  which  continued  about 
five  months.  My  father,  in  order  to  test  the  state 
of  things,  put  a  very  delicate  pendulum  inside  of 
one  of  our  front  windows,  and  that  pendulum  nev¬ 
er  ceased  to  vibrate  in  nearly  five  months.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  were  in  January  and  February 
several  violent  shocks.  It  was  May,  1812,  before 
these  earthquakes  really  ceased.  The  centre  of 
them  was,  I  think,  at  Caraccas,  South  America.  A 
peculiarity  attended  them  which  has,  perhaps,  not 
followed  other  earthquakes.  They  seem  to  have 
had  not  only  a  centre,  but  an  axis,  which  caused  a 
reaction  or  agitation  at  a  great  distance.  The  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  agitation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was 
at  or  near  New  Madrid,  Missouri.  There  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  overflowed,  the  earth  was  broken  up  in 
some  places,  and  small  lakes  formed,  which  are 
there  to  this  day.  Some  years  since  I  happened 
to  meet  a  gentleman  who  at  the  time  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  was  on  the  Mississippi  in  a  keelboat.  He 
described  the  fearful  rushing  and  high  waves  of 
the  river.  .  .  . 

In  this  manner  the  Winter  passed.  Severe  shocks 
of  earthquake  occurred  frequently.  I  remember 
one  happening  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  at  a 
neighboring  log-house.  There  was  corn  on  the  up¬ 
per  floor,  and  I  heard  that  com  roll  from  one  side 
of  the  house  to  the  other.  As  1  have  said,  these 
shocks  did  not  cease  until  May. 

Masses  of  Lightning  and  Columns  of  Fire  as  Seen  recently 
by  a  New  Zealand  Colonist. 

Being  up  here  (near  Wairoa)  getting  in  a  maize 
crop,  I  was  sleeping  soundly  in  my  own  little  shan¬ 
ty,  the  sky  being  quite  clear  and  the  moon  shining 
brightly  when  I  turned  in.  Suddenly,  after  an  ugly 
dream,  I  awoke;  and  felt  the  house  shaking  vio¬ 
lently.  I  said  to  myself  “Confound  those  pigs 
under  the  house,”  thinking  that  some  pigs  had 
crept  under  and  were  scuffling  with  one  another 
for  the  warmest  corner.  Tried  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  before  I  could  fairly  get  into  a  doze,  the  house 
shook  as  if  a  giant  had  mistaken  it  for  a  mouse¬ 
trap  and  me  for  the  mouse.  Then  I  hoard  the 
thud,  thud,  thud  of  falling  rocks.  In  an  instant  I 
concluded  it  was  an  earthquake,  and  leaped  out  of 
bed,  looked  out  at  the  door,  and  saw  flashes  of 
sheet  lightning  at  the  end  of  the  ranges  next  the 
sea,  eight  miles  away,  and  at  each  flash  a  blue, 
lurid  streak  rushed  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
gully  (five  miles),  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
my  shanty.  My  first  thought  was  that  the  side  of 
my  gully  would  peel  off  and  land  me  down  below, 
so  I  dressed  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  went  out 
on  to  the  road,  wlien  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
the  whole  southeast  quarter  of  the  heavens  was 
one  terrible  mass  ot  forked  lightning,  which  crack¬ 
led  and  roared  in  the  most  horrible  manner  con¬ 
ceivable.  I  walked  down  the  road  to  a  neighbor’s, 
in  whose  windows  I  saw  a  light,  and  whose  house 
was  on  ground  sloping  away  from  the  gully,  and 
found  the  whole  family  up  and  in  considerable  con¬ 
sternation. 

Now  listen.  At  about  3  A.  M.  (on  Thursday 
morning)  there  sudflenly  rose  in  the  southeast  an 
enormous  column  of  living  white  fire  in  the  exact 
form  of  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  apparently  not  more 
than  thirty  miles  distant  from  us.  The  upward 
movement  of  the  flames  could  be  distinctly  seen 
even  after  they  had  reached  their  full  height,  and 
at  the  same  time  balls  of  white  and  blue  fire,  like 
enormous  Roman  candles  (fireworks),  shot  in  all 
directions  from  the  great  central  flame,  and  the 
forked  lightning  crackled  as  if  the  heavens  were 
being  torn  in  shreds  by  gleaming  swords  of  fire. 
All  this  while  the  earth  was  swaying  and  rocking 
like  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the  stars  seemed  to  be  hopping 
about.  Then  the  flame  column  was  followed  by  an 
enormous  pile  of  black  smoko,  which  rose  perpen¬ 
dicularly  at  first,  and  then  spread  northwest — that 
is,  directly  towards  us.  Then,  amid  the  rocking 
and  bumping  of  the  earth,  and  flashes  of  lightning. 
Instantly  followed  by  the  most  terrific  crashes  of 
thunder  that  ever  I  heard,  came  a  fearful  stench  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Our  surmises  of  what  had  actually  happened 
were  various,  and  all  were  longing  for  daylight. 
At  last  day  began  to  break.  Gradually  lighter  and 
lighter  it  became,  then  a  shade  darker,  and  a 
peculiar  yellow  appearance  was  observed.  Then 
darker  and  darker.  Some  of  us  went  outside, 
when  to  our  consternation,  nothing  was  visible, 
absolutely  nothing,  but  a  pungent  gray  dust  falling 
like  rain.  Darker  and  darker  still ;  then  a  dark¬ 
ness  that  was  absolute.  An  object  throe  Inches 
from  the  face  was  invisible.  Black  darkness. — 
Correspondence  Newcastle  (England)  Leader. 
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nlar  books.  For  term  and  terrItorF  applF  to  the 
pnbUshers. 


THE  GLAD  REFBAIN 

18  OUB 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 

Only  $95  per  lOO  Copies. 

TBT  IT! 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  New  York  &  Chicago. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTT-SIXTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STAITMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL, ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premlnm  Fund,  •  •  2,988,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  801,040  10 

Net  Surplus, .  1,889,841  71 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  -  $7,628,401  81 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSE'TS. 

Cash  In  Ranks  .  $190,608  W 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hen 

on  Real  Estate .  743,300  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market  valne)..  9,909,097  50 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stacks  At  Bonds 

(market  valne) .  1,733,040  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  valne).  996,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  130,000  OO 

Interest  dne  on  l«t  July,  1880 .  109,394  74 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

_  999,046  97 

Real  Estate .  i..ioa.ii:t  ai 


Casb  In  Banks  .  $190,008  99 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hen 

on  Real  Estate .  743,300  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market  valne)..  9,909,097  50 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stacks  At  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,733,040  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  996,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  130,000  OO 

Interest  dne  on  1st  July,  1880 .  109,394  74 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

_  999,046  97 

Real  Estate .  1,364,113  01 

. $7,698,401  81 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  UEALD,  Tice-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See»y. 
T.B.  GREESE,W.l.  BIGELOW,  E.G.SSOWjr..Ass’tSec’i. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companj 

iO  XTAS8AV  STAZST,  ITB'W'  TOSS. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-tumual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ...  .$1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-insnrance,  •  890,312  28 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  68 

Net  Surplus,  -  -  .  .  445,631  27 

Total  Assets,  •  •  •  -$2,479,184  18 


Total  Assets, ....  $2,479 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  loelng  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  . 109,260  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,3*2  90 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,286  M 

State  and  City  Bonds .  20,684  90 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  60 

Railroad  Stock .  16,800  00 

C^b  In  bands  ot  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,314  18 

Accrued  Interest .  9,0W  W 

_  $2,479,134 

BSlTJAimT  S.  'WALOOTT,  Preiide&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  (  OAorAtATlaA. 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  *  secretane*. 

“continental^ 

(Fire)  Insurance  COo 

OmcBS,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  I  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Stt.. 

Buildings :  (  and  No,  106  Broadway,  E.  D, 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)  $9,909,458  M 

“  “  “  (Inland  Bisks)  55,009  CF 

Reserve  ample  tor  all  claims .  553,171 

Capital  pam  in  In  cash .  1,000,000  >f. 

Net  Bnrplns .  1,358,879  34 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1880 . $5,177,478  99 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrio 
tlons  et  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safetp 

Funds  now  nmonnt  to  $1,900,000. 

DIBKCTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Ylee-Presldent. 

CYRU8  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

nnd  Seeretn7)7 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 
GEOBOE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  KIKEB, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BBYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  BICHABD  A.  MOOUBDY, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  BEED, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTBD  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  BICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORB,  S.  M.  BUCKINOHi^. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASBB,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIBAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBB 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW. 

A.  M.  EIBBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHEB,  See.  Brooklyn  Departmmt 

“m  imniii 

Lifi  Insurance  Company, 

15$  and  15$  Broadway, 

NEW  YOBK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN." 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  osod  perhi^ 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “  It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provlnloa 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meets 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  yourself  10,  16,  or  20  years  hence.  Soy 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  your 
family  wins.  You  survive  the  period;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advanih 
log  years.  You  have  lived  and  won. 

THE  ^'MANHATTAN'S" 

New  Plan  meets  the  case. 

For  example  of  Its  operation  address  the  Coop 
pony,  giving  your  age. 


XUM 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1886. 


THS  UBW  YORK  EVAlTOEIilSn 

ua  P»tt«r  Bmlldlxc,  Park  Row. 
MRRT  K.  PIBLD,  Kditor  oad  Proprietor. 

TERMS  :  $8  a  Tear,  in  Adranee,  Postage  Paid. 

et  the  Poetoffloe  at  New  York  aa  eeoond-claee 
Mall  matter. 

OKAJioa  or  ADDBUB. — Sohecrlbera  deelrlng  their  address 
Maaged  will  confer  a  taror  br  glTlng  the  old  as  wellos  the 
■ew  address,  and  bj  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tem- 
pecary  or  permanent. 

AdwortisemeBts  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 
Ctas  tke  FUtk  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Om  tke  Blgkth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  aad  Oeatks,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents ; 
ever  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

4^  Address  simply  Mew  Tork  Bwaagellst,  Bo* 
■no.  Mew  Tork.  Remit,  In  all  cases,  by  Expuss 
■onr  OBDEB,  DBAFT,  POSTOmCE  OBDBB  Or  BEaiBTEBED 

Erreb. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1886. 

OOMTKMTS  OF  THIS  PAPKR. 

VASB. 

L  Church-going.  A  Trip  to  Mexico.  Off  the  Front  Porch. 
That  Night  of  Terror.  The  Salratlonldts  In  Australia. 
Our  Book  Table.  Codification  of  the  Law. 

3.  OOBBESPONDEKCE :  Religion  among  the  Scientists 
Notes  by  the  way — “  Wheeler’s  "  Outing.  About 
Chinese  Immigration.  On  the  Sunset  Plazsa.  The 
Companionship  of  Trees.  About  Summer  Company. 
The  Religious  Press. 

3.  Sunday  school  LesSon.  Day  by  Day.  Earthquakes— 

Dr.  Spalding’s  Theory. 

4.  Editorials  and  Correspondence. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

d.  Blind  Thomas.  Dies  Irss.  Churches  and  Sabbath- 
schools.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Foreign. 

8.  Current  Erents.  Honey  and  Business. 


PRAT  FOR  OCR  SEMINARIES. 

As  the  elect  young  men  of  our  Church,  can¬ 
didates  for  its  hoiy  and  blessed  ministry,  are 
gathering  into  our  various  theological  institu¬ 
tions,  with  what  tender  interest  should  the 
whole  Church  follow  them.  Some  of  them  are 
returning  from  the  fields  of  Summer  labor, 
where  they  have  been  doing  their  first  offi¬ 
cial  work.  Some  are  just  giving  themselves  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  ministry,  in  the  ardor  and  joy  of 
a  fresh  consecration  of  themselves  to  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  And  some  are  coming  back  to  the 
Seminary  for  the  last  time,  realizing  in  an  un¬ 
usual  measuft  how  near  is  their  final  depart¬ 
ure,  and  how  solemn,  how  tremendous,  is  the 
task  lying  just  before  them.  To  one  and  all, 
it  is  a  time  of  deep  significance.  Surely  these 
young  men  have  a  peculiar  right  just  now  to 
the  loving  remembrance  and  fervent  prayers 
of  the  entire  Church. 

It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  never  had  any 
kindred  experience,  to  realize  how  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  liabilities,  temptations  beset  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  Seminaries.  Sheltered  and  happy 
as  in  most  aspects  their  situation  is,  it  is  not 
without  peculiar  trials  and  burdens — burdens 
of  debt  and  care  and  engrossment  w’hich  are 
sometimes  very  hard  to  carry ;  trials  of  faith 
and  patience,  which  test  their  religious  char¬ 
acter  at  new  points,  and  sometimes  expose 
their  Christian  manhood  to  special  peril.  Many 
a  room  in  these  institutions,  if  it  had  a  voice, 
could  tell  a  touching  story  of  spiritual  doubt 
and  painful  anxiety.  If  we  could  realize  how 
tender,  how  almost  tragic,  that  story  in  many 
cases  is,  our  hearts  would  need  no  exhortation 
to  prayer  for  those  who,  by  this  very  disci, 
pline,  are  the  better  prepared  for  their  sacred 
work. 

We  £u:e  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  us, 
is  increasing ;  it  is  a  fact  which  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  our  Church.  But  do  we  realize 
suflBciently  the  importance  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  in  this  regard  ?  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  two  factors  in  every  young  minister, 
which  must  be  combined  in  any  proper  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  value  and  usefulness.  The  first  is 
the  brain  element,  the  element  derived  from 
years  of  preparatory  training,  from  fine  intel¬ 
lectual  endowments,  from  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Truth,  and  power  to  set  it  forth.  The 
other  is  the  heart  element,  the  element  that 
comes  from  a  deep  experience  of  grace,  ma¬ 
tured  and  strong  spiritual  affections,  a  holy 
and  happy  walking  with  Qod  day  by  day.  Nei¬ 
ther  Of  these  elements  should  be  lacking  in  the 
Presbyterian  preacher ;  his  strength  and  effi¬ 
ciency  lie  in  their  just  combination. 

But  we  have  seen  men  in  the  pulpit,  in  whom 
the  brain  element  was  eminently  conspicuous, 
whose  thoughts  were  grand  and  whose  speech 
was  brilliant,  but  who  were  not  successful, 
simply  for  the  lack  of  what  we  may  call  the 
spiritualized  heart.  And  we  have  seen  men  in 
the  pulpit  of  comparatively  small  mental  abil¬ 
ities,  and  of  scant  resources,  but  who  still  were 
known  as  men  of  power,  because  they  were 
profoundly  possessed  by  the  Truth  and  the 
grace  they  were  seeking  to  commend  to  oth¬ 
ers.  If  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between 
these  two  varieties  of  excellence,  all  would 
agree  in  affirming  it  better  for  the  Church  to 
have  a  warm,  earnest,  sanctified  ministry,  than 
a  ministry  elevated  in  learning,  broad  in  at¬ 
tainments,  but  cold  and  passionless  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  there  is  some 
ground  always  for  the  apprehension  that  in  a 
Church  like  ours,  and  under  such  prolonged, 
almost  scholastic,  training  as  that  which  our 
candidates  undergo,  the  latter  should  rather 
become  the  predominating  type  in  our  pulpits. 
Indeed,  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the 
young  men  in  our  schools  of  the  prophets  are 
in  some  real  danger  just  now  of  becoming 
more  scholastic  than  spiritual,  of  receiving  the 
Gospel  more  as  a  speculative  system  than  as  a 
flaming  message,  and  of  learning  to  set  it  forth 
in  clear  but  cold  and  powerless  forms. 

Hence  the  need  of  constant  and  united  pray¬ 
er  in  their  behalf.  We  cannot  warm  them 
ourselves,  but  we  can  call  down  upon  them  a 
gracious  power  that  vrill  set  all  their  hearts 
aflame.  We  cannot  by  any  direct  influence 
shield  them  from  peril,  nerve  them  for  duty, 
endue  them  for  their  coming  work ;  but  we  can 
plead  with  Gk)d  on  their  behalf.  We  can  bring 
them  again  and  again  to  Christ,  and  in  love 
and  faith  leave  them  at  His  feet,  with  pro¬ 
found  assurance  that  our  pleading  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

And  while  we  trust  that  in  our  congregations 
the  land  over,  and  at  the  family  altar,  such 
prayer  will  be  offered  for  these  elect  young 
men,  we  would  none  the  less  commend  those 
who  are  called  to  teach  in  these  institutions  to 
the  same  thoughtful  sympathy.  Their  posi¬ 
tion  does  not  exalt  them  above  the  need  of  the 
prayers  of  their  brethren.  Their  work  is  one 
which  they  can  do  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  only 
as  they  are  surrounded  and  sustained  by  the 
prayers  of  the  whole  Church. 


Heathen  worship  is  very  expensive  as  well 
as  degrading.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
Parsoes  have  had  three  large,  and  thirty-three 
smaller  fire  temples  in  Bombay,  India,  and 
that  they  have  just  instituted  another.  They 
use  1001  pieces  of  fuel— sixteen  different  kinds, 
to  obtain  the  sacred  fire  which  is  thencefor¬ 
ward  fed  with  sandal  wood.  The  process  of 
getting  this  fire,  with  attendant  ceremonies, 
costs  about  $12,000. 


IS  A  PRESBYTERIAN  ALLIANCE  NECES- 
SARILY  SECTARIAN! 

The  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Register, 
the  accredited  organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Alli¬ 
ance,  is  a  pamphlet  of  very  special  interest. 
Among  other  matters,  it  contains  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  proceedings  in  the  several  Synods  and 
Assemblies  held  during  the  month  of  May  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  also  a 
series  of  lirief  papers  and  letters,  relating  to 
the  affairs  and  interests  of  various  Presbyteri¬ 
an  bodies,  from  Manitoba  and  Columbia  in  the 
great  Northwest,  to  France  and  Belgium,  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Moravia,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  report  of  the  important  meeting 
held  last  April  by  an  American  section  of  the 
Executive  Commission— the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  affairs  of  the  Alliance — especial¬ 
ly  deserves  mention.  Some  of  the  action  taken 
at  this  meeting  may  be  briefiy  noted. 

In  respect  to  the  vexed  matter  of  singing 
hymns  as  well  as  the  Psalms  of  David,  it  was 
declared  in  response  to  a  communication  from 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  that  the 
Alliance  is  not  committed  to  any  special  hym- 
nology,  albeit  the  Psalms  alone  have  thus  far 
been  used  in  its  sessions.  The  American  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  are  by  no  means  pre¬ 
pared,  we  trust,  to  submit  to  the  unfratemal 
demand  of  the  adherents  of  Rouse,  that  nothing 
else  shall  ever  be  introduced  into  the  worship 
of  the  Alliance.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
prosecute  more  extensively  the  good  work  of 
aiding  the  continental  churches  of  our  order, 
and  especially  the  venerable  and  suffering 
Church  in  Bohemia.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  obtaining  of  such  funds  as  are  needful  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Alliance,  and  for  the 
editing  and  distribution  of  the  Quarterly  Reg¬ 
ister.  As  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  Council, 
it  was  agreed  that  June  28, 1888,  be  the  date, 
and  that  the  programme  of  exercises  should  be 
so  limited  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  papers 
presented,  and  to  allow  more  ample  time  for 
general  discussion. 

But  we  turn  from  these  matters  to  the  open¬ 
ing  paper  in  the  Register,  which  discusses 
briefiy  but  forcibly  the  question  presented  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Blaikie,  and  like  everything  that  comes 
from  him,  is  clear,  practical,  trenchant.  After 
recognizing  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  the 
presence  of  a  fear  lest  the  Alliance  may  be¬ 
come  in  time  a  dominating  force  in  Presbyte¬ 
rian  circles,  and  come  at  length  to  be  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  a  great  aggrandizing  movement  that  will 
be  inimical  to  other  sections  of  evangelical 
Protestantism,  the  writer  maintains  that  there 
is  no  solid  foundation  for  such  fear.  He  urges 
the  very  suggestive  fact  that  the  intensest  sec¬ 
tarianism  is  generally  found  among  the  small¬ 
er  rather  than  the  larger  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  tliat  the  process  of  growth  in  any 
such  body  is  almost  necessarily  a  process  of 
enlargement  in  view  and  feeling,  and  of  conse¬ 
quent  liberalization.  He  points  out  also  the 
important  principle  that  sectarianism  depends 
largely  on  the  Christian  tone  of  a  church,  ra¬ 
ther  than  on  its  numbers,  and  that  such  a  pre¬ 
servative,  elevating  tone  may  quite  as  readily 
exist  in  a  large  as  in  a  smaller  ecclesiastical 
body.  He  also  refers  justly  to  the  history  of 
the  Alliance  thus  far,  as  proof  that  hearty  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Presbyterian  doc¬ 
trine  and  order  may  coexist  with  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  good-will  toward  all  other  households  hold¬ 
ing  the  common  faith.  On  this  point  he  might 
well  have  quoted  the  strong  and  binding  utter¬ 
ance  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Alliance : 

In  forming  this  Alliance,  the  Presbyterian 
churches  do  not  mean  to  change  their  fraternal  re¬ 
lations  with  other  churches,  but  will  be  ready,  as 
heretofore,  to  join  with  them  in  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer, 
on  the  yeneral  ■principle  maintained  and  iauyht  in 
the  Reformed  Confessions,  that  the  Church  of  God  on 
earth,  though  composed  of  many  members,  is  One 
Body  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which 
Body  Christ  is  the  Supreme  Head,  and  the  ^riptures 
alone  are  the  infallible  Law. 

Everydhiug  depends  upon  the  spirit,  the  tone, 
the  overruling  aim  and  purpose  of  this  new  or¬ 
ganization.  Should  it  ever  fall  below  these 
strong  and  pure  words  embodied  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  law,  and  seek  to  exist  as  an  instrument 
of  Presbyterian  proi>agandism  merely,  Presby¬ 
terians  themselves  would  soon  forsake  it,  and 
suffer  it  to  perish  in  a  merited  oblivion.  Should 
it  live  up  to  that  high  level,  it  may  go  on  and 
on,  and  become  more  and  more  an  uniting  and 
beneficent  power  for  centuries.  Certainly 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  Alli¬ 
ance  will  fail  to  do  this,  than  that  any  of  the 
bodies  associated  in  it  shall  so  fail ;  the  pre¬ 
sumption  rather  is  that  starting  in  t  he  temper 
of  unity,  it  will  become  a  bond  of  unity 
strengthening  with  the  ages. 

Dr.  Blaikie  presents  one  consideration  with 
which  our  readers  have  already  become  famil¬ 
iar  :  the  consideration  that  for  the  present  such 
partial  confederations  of  Protestantism,  at 
points  where  the  various  Christian  bodies  are 
consciously  nearest,  are  the  best  contribution 
that  can  be  made  to  the  grand  issue  of  Pro¬ 
testant  unification.  He  argues  well  that  in  our 
times  any  broader  movement  would  be  likely 
to  defeat  itself,  and  shows  that  the  liringing 
together  of  the  subordinate  sections  of  each 
great  Protestant  family,  cannot  fail  to  bring  at 
last  all  these  families  together  into  the  tribe, 
the  nation,  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  conclud¬ 
ing  words  we  earnestly  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  reader : 

The  Presbyterian  Church  may  one  day  have  a 
larger  duty  committed  b)  her,  in  connection  with 
the  drawing  together  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Church  of  Clirist;  meanwhile,  her  work  is  to  draw 
more  closely  together  tlie  many  sections  of  her 
own  community.  When  this  is  done,  no  doubt 
other  work  will  be  put  into  her  hands. 


PRESBYTERIANS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Secretary  Jackson  of  the  City  Mission 
has  been  going  over  the  new  Assembly  Min¬ 
utes  with  the  following  results : 

There  are  two  Presbyteries  occupying  the 
territory  covered  by  the  city  of  New  York,  viz : 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westchester.  In  the  former  there  are 
forty -three  churches,  with  19,227  communi¬ 
cants  ;  and  in  the  latter,  so  far  as  within  the 
city  limits,  five  churches,  with  596  communi¬ 
cants —  thus  making  together  forty -eight 
churches,  with  19,823  communicants,  a  little 
less  in  number  than  last  year,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  revision  of  church  rolls.  If  the  chapels 
were  all  enrolled  as  churches,  as  two  of  them 
are,  there  would  be  sixty-three  churches,  as 
there  are  sixty-three  houses  of  worship.  If 
we  would  have  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
entire  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  family  in 
this  city,  there  should  be  added  to  the  fore¬ 
going  the  churches  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch), 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian,  and  the  Welsh  Calvin  istic— all  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith  and  order.  Then  we  should 
have  a  total  of  seventy-four  churches,  with 
28,500  communicants,  or  an  aggregate  Presby¬ 
terian  population  of  114,000  people. 

The  contributions  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  foot  up  as  follows :  Home  Missions,  $10.3,- 
791 ;  Foreign  Missions,  $107,315 ;  Education, 
$10,889;  Publication,  $1586;  Church  Erection, 
$43,010;  Relief  Fund,  $14,345;  Freedmen,$7%4 ; 
Sustentation,  $599;  Aid  for  Colleges,  $12,508; 
General  Assembly,  $1397,83;  congregational, 
$354,054;  mis’cellaneous,  $97,094:  total,  $734,- 


552.83— an  average  per  church  of  $17,547,  and 
an  average  per  communicant  of  nearly  $40. 

The  statistics  of  churches  and  communicants 
for  several  years,  appear  as  follows :  In  1880, 
forty-one  churches  and  18,950  communicants; 
1881,  forty-one  churches  and  18,793  communi¬ 
cants;  1882,  forty-three  churches  and  19,871 
communicants;  1883,  forty-three  churches  and 
18,922  communicants ;  1884,  forty-five  churches 
and  20,072  communicants;  1885,  forty -five 
churches  and  20,308  communicants ;  1886,  forty- 
eight  churches  and  19,823  communicants. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  and  wife,  recently 
returned  from  Europe  after  an  absence  of  about 
two  years,  received  a  warm  reception  at  the 
hands  of  their  home  friends  at  Vernon,  Conn., 
on  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  26th.  The  children 
took  an  active  part  in  the  exercises,  while  sev¬ 
eral  ministers  and  others  from  Rockville,  El¬ 
lington,  Talcottville,  etc.,  spoke  words  of  hearty 
welcome.  There  was  appropriate  singing  also, 
some  even  in  the  Norwegian  language,  in  re¬ 
cognition,  we  suppose,  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  re¬ 
cent  labors  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Refresh¬ 
ments  were  provided  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
venerable  Vernon  church,  at  the  close  of  these 
exercises  in  the  main  audience-room.  Floral 
decorations  abounded,  and  the  refreshments 
included  a  cake  bearing  the  initials  “  E.  P.  H.’’ 
Among  the  speakers  was  Dr.  Goodrich,  w’ho 
said  that  he  was  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  present  church  in  1827,  he  recalled  some  of 
its  early  pastors  and  members,  and  remember¬ 
ed  Mr.  Hammond  as  a  little  boy  sitting  in  his 
father’s}  pew.  Mr.  Hammond’s  family  have 
lived  here  in  this  quiet  farming  town  for  near¬ 
ly  two  centuries.  His  home  is  Vernon  Cen¬ 
ter.  Rockville  in  the  same  town  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  70(K),  and  the  Journal  published 
there  gives  quite  a  detailed  account  of  this 
“  welcome.”  The  affair  is  described  as  a  com¬ 
plete  (though  very  gratifying)  surprise  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hammond.  The  children  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  large  numbers,  and  were  much  delighted 
with  Mr.  Hammond’s  talk  to  them. 

The  interior  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (between  Sixth  and  Seventh  av¬ 
enues)  is  being  modified  and  rearranged,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas,  archi¬ 
tect.  The  gallery  which  used  to  extend  on  the 
sides  of  the  church,  has  been  cut  back,  so  that 
but  six  of  the  ten  windows  are  divided  by  it, 
the  remaining  four  being  shown  in  their  entire 
length.  The  design  of  the  stained  glass  in 
these  windows  is  a  rich  and  elaborate  growth 
of  the  honeysuckle  plant,  so  much  used  in 
Greek  decoration.  This  is  treated  in  delicate 
shades  of  ambers,  light  greens,  and  deep  yel¬ 
lows.  In  the  central  part  the  windows  are  di¬ 
vided  by  a  geometric  arrangement,  the  same 
height  as  the  width  of  the  gallery,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  the  line  of  tlie  gallery  throughout  the 
church.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  are 
small  panels,  which  receive  memorial  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  street. 
New  York,  have  in  charge  the  entire  glass 
work.  We  also  observe  that  the  Messrs.  Lamb 
have  in  hand  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  so  far  as  its  windows  are 
concerned.  The  most  important  is  a  large 
semi-circular  window,  divided  by  up-rights  in¬ 
to  five  panels.  The  central  one  receives  a  rich¬ 
ly  jewelled  cross,  surrounded  by  cherubs’ 
heads,  and  surmounted  by  the  Crown  and  the 
Gloria.  The  balance  of  the  window  is  richly 
treated  in  amber  and  gold. 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Union  is  impressed  with 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  good  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
P.  Jones,  as  expressed  in  the  last  Evangelist. 
It  remarks :  “  Those  who  desire  the  opinion  of 
a  competent  authority  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  work  being  done  by  Sam.  Jones  and  Sam. 
Small,  will  do  well  to  read  the  article  by  Dr. 
Cuyler  in  The  Evangelist.  The  venerable 
Doctor  was  charmed  by  the  latter  as  he  heard 
him  at  Round  Lake,  and  among  compliment¬ 
ary  things  he  has  to  say  about  Sam.  Jones,  is 
the  denial  that  he  is  a  pious  mountebank—*  no 
more  than  Mr.  Moody  or  Mr.  Talmage  is.’” 
We  believe  it  is  arranged,  so  far  as  anything 
yet  wellj  in  the  future  can  be,  that  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Small  are  to  come  to  Round  Lake 
for  the  Summer  next  year,  bringing  their  fam¬ 
ilies  with  them.  They  will  preach  there,  it  is 
probable,  at  intervals  all  Summer,  regarding 
it  as  their  headquarters.  Thus  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  throughout  all  the  East  will  be 
able  to  hear  them.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  favorable 
opinion  seems  to  have  arrested  adverse  com¬ 
ment  as  regards  these  two  men,  and  we  hope 
that  he  may  never  have  occasion  to  take  back 
or  modify  his  “good  words.” 


Most  vacations  are  over  and  gone,  but  not 
(piite  so  that  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  of  the 
First  Church,  Englewood,  N.  J.  His  people 
last  Spring,  in  view  of  his  nineteen  years  of 
labor  as  their  pastor,  and  his  somewhat  im¬ 
paired  strength,  generously  and  thoughtfully 
voted  him  a  long  vacation ;  and  obeying  their 
behest,  he  has  of  late  been  down  by  the  ocean 
at  Westhampton,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  has 
secured  a  large  measure  of  health  and  strength 
by  the  change.  And  now  that  the  Autumn  has 
come,  he  proposes,  ere  he  again  enters  upon 
his  pastoral  work,  to  carry  out  some  plans  of 
travel  by  visiting  Colorado,  Utah,  and  South¬ 
ern  California.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  our  East¬ 
ern  pastors  who  have  been  familiar  with 
Home  Missions  away  at  the  front  only  by  “  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,”  and  at  least  yearly  pleas 
and  generous  collections,  to  see  something 
of  them,  both  people  and  pastors,  in  the 
way  of  face-to-face  greeting  and  contact ;  and 
wo  presume  this  is  among  the  pleasant  antici¬ 
pations  of  Dr.  Booth’s  contemplated  overland 
tour.  We  join  his  people  and  many  friends 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  have  a  safe  and  pros¬ 
perous  journey.  _ 

The  Fulton-street  daily  prayer-meeting  has 
now  held  on  its  course  for  twenty-nine  years, 
we  believe,  without  the  omission  of  a  single 
week-day.  This  strict  continuity  is  probably 
not  yet  a  “  fetich  ”  with  the  originator  of  the 
meeting,  the  now  venerable  J.  C.  Lanphier, 
and  we  hence  take  pleasure  in  recording  his 
very  admirable  perseverance,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  to  us  to 
continue  his  useful  labors  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  and  especially  in  his  impoilant  relation 
to  this  now  celebrated  noon-hour  gathering  of 
saints  and  sinners.  The  anniversary  services 
will  be  held  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Lafayette 
Place,  a  little  east  of  Broadway  in  Fourth 
street,  on  Thursday  of  next  week.  Sept.  23rd. 
They  always  begin  promptly  with  the  noon 
hour,  and  if  there  is  any  dragging,  it  will  be 
quite  a  variation  on  the  annivcrsai-y  occasions 
that  have  thus  far  transpired. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  of  the  First 
Church,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  chosen  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Theological  Seminary.  His  acceptance 
will  most  likely  involve  the  resignation  of  his 
present  charge,  and  which  has  fiourished  p^reat- 
ly  under  his  diligent  labors. 

The  venerable  Rev.  John  Pym  Carter,  D.D., 
of  Baltimore,  for  timeout  of  mind  Stated  Clerk 
of  Synod  and  Presbytery,  has  just  published  a 
brief  Scriptural  treatise,  entitled  “Faith  and 
the  Evidences  of  a  Call  to  the  Ministry.” 


“  The  Federal  Assembly,”  which  designation 
includes  the  several  Provincial  Assemblies  of 
Australia,  held  its  first  sessions  in  July,  with 
the  Rev.  James  Nish,  D.D.,  Moderator.  The 
beginning  was  a  good  one,  consisting  of  104 
commissioners,  representing  33  Presbyteries. 
And  there  will  be  progress,  the  great  first  in¬ 
itiatory  step  having  been  safely  taken.  The 
Presbyterian  of  Sydney  says:  “The  time  will 
come  when  the  obstacles  to  a  closer  union,  at 
present  felt  to  be  insurmountable,  will  be  re- 1 
moved.  Then  federation  will  develop  into  in¬ 
corporation.  The  present  Provincial  Assem¬ 
blies  will  indeed  retain  extensive  powers,  but 
the  Federal  Assembly  will  have  become  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Legislature  of  one  great 
Presbyterian  Church,  extending  over  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  continent  and  Tasmania,  and  perhaps 
New  Zealand,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji  as 
well.”  Moderator  Nish  studied  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  graduated  in  theology 
at  the  New  College.  He  was  sent  out  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  with  quite  a  numerous  band  of  brethren 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1854.  He 
came  as  a  delegate  to  Philadelphia  in  1880,  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Council.  He  wore  his  academic  hood 
in  the  Moderator’s  chair,  and  also  in  the  pul¬ 
pit— an  article  that  our  own  Moderator  Mar¬ 
quis  does  not  possess,  we  venture ! 

'riie  Rev.  Otis  Cary  jr.  of  the  American 
Board’s  force  in  Japan,  pleads  earnestly  for 
reinforcements  there.  He  would  not  be  very 
particular  as  to  the  restitution  theories  which 
any  otherwise  fitted  for  the  work  might  enter¬ 
tain,  though  he  is  not  a  believer  in  the  Ando¬ 
ver  doctrine.  Writing  in  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Saturday,  he  urges  that  those  who  hold  the 
new  view  concerning  future  probation  as  only 
a  theory  of  subsidiary  importance,  and  who  are 
so  earnest  to  fight  the  enemy  that  they  cannot 
stop  to  fight  their  brethren,  would  be  useful 
allies  whom  \ve  cannot  in  the  present  crisis  af¬ 
ford  to  reject.  The  Board,  he  adds,  has  now 
only  fourteen  male  missionaries  in  the  whole 
empire,  whereas  seven  years  ago  it  maintained 
seventeen.  _ 

The  relation  of  co-pastor  seems  to  be  in  favor 
in  Philadelphia  just  now.  Thus  the  Bethesda 
Church,  gi’eatly  blessed  all  along  under  the 
pastoral  labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Eva,  D.D.,  is 
now  to  have  a  co-pastor.  Dr.  Matthew  New¬ 
kirk  having  been  cordially  invited  to  that  re¬ 
lation.  And  the  North  Broad-street  Church, 
Dr.  Harper  pastor,  has  just  settled  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth,  who,  it  is  predicted,  will  attain  to  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  and  power  of  his 
lamented  father. _ 

Dr.  J.  G.  Butler  wishes  to  convey  his  thanks 
to  the  score  or  so  of  fi lends  who  have  respond¬ 
ed  to  his  recent  inquiry  through  The  Evange¬ 
list  for  a  volume  by  the  late  Tayler  Lewis, 
now  out  of  print.  Their  painstaking  courtesy 
and  kindness  is  warmly  appreciated ;  he  was 
at  once  supplied  with  the  desired  volume. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  propose  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  railroad  reductions  elsewhere 
given.  The  meeting  takes  place  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  beginning  with  the  annual  sermon  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  5th  by  Dr.  Withrow  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  _ 

Devoutness  the  End  of  Scholarship  was  the 
theme  (drawn  from  Ps.  cxxxix.  17),  upon  which 
President  D.  W.  Fisher  discoursed  to  his  Han¬ 
over  College  graduates  in  June  last.  It  is  a 
noble  discourse,  and  has  been  issued  in  a  neat 
pamphlet. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  HEMPSTEAD. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  this  beloved 
Christian  minister  has  deeply  affected  many  hearts 
with  pain  and  sorrow.  He  belonged  to^n  old  and 
honorable  Southold  family,  very  prominent  here 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  not  insig¬ 
nificant  in  the  present  century.  Southold  has  been 
a  swarming  hive  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
A  paternal  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hempstead 
moved  from  this  place  to  Broome  county,  N. 
Y.,  before  the  birth  of  the  poet.  The  home¬ 
stead  of  the  family  here  Is  well  known,  and  both 
antique  and  attractive  In  appearance.  It  is  some¬ 
times  visited  by  members  of  tho  family  whose 
dwelling  places  are  far  away ;  but  the  Rev.  Thom¬ 
as  Hemptead  never  visited  it  after  he  passed  from 
youth  to  manhood,  tliough  it  was  for  many  years 
his  desire  and  purpose  to  ret".rn  again  in  riper 
years,  and  with  enlarged  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  to  behold  tho  place  of  his  fathers’  abode,  and 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  their  former  home. 

He  was  born  at  Windsor,  a  picturesque  village 
on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.  His  birthday  was  Aug.  19,  1822. 
When  he  died,  at  his  home  in  Fairbury,  Ill.,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  he  liad  nearly  completed  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  In  his  youth  ho  was  pure-minded, 
affectionate,  shy,  thoughtful,  and  studious,  as  well 
as  poetic  in  his  temperament,  in  a  high  degree. 
The  common  sports  of  boys  had  only  few  and 
feeble  attractions  for  him.  One  genial  companion 
or  none  was  equally  satisfactory  to  his  mind. 
Whether  in  the  utmost  seclusion  of  nature,  or  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  books  of  liis  fellow-men,  he  was 
thoroughly  at  home.  But  the  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  of  even  intelligent  men  was  too  commonplace 
and  tame  for  his  genius  and  taste. 

How  well  I  remember  tho  first  time  that  ever  I 
saw  him.  In  the  Summer  of  1845,  I  became  one 
fair  day  the  companion,  and  in  some  sense  the 
guide  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  J.  Warren  of  New 
York  city.  He  was  then  going  from  village  to 
village  in  New  Jersey  delivering  lectures  and  or¬ 
ganizing  bands  of  youth  to  promote  tho  habit  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants.  He  desired 
on  one  occasion,  while  in  Philadelphia,  to  visit 
tho  great  Penitentiary  on  Cherry  Hill  in  that  city. 
It  was  tho  most  famous  place  for  the  solitary  in¬ 
carceration  of  prisoners,  in  the  world.  Charles 
Dickens  among  others  had  visited  it,  and  describ¬ 
ed  its  mode  of  punishment  in  1842,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  students  of  penal  institutions  and  prison  dis¬ 
cipline  were  everywhere  Interested  in  the  operation 
and  results  of  tho  system  there  applied.  It  was 
sometimes  called  tho  Pennsylvania  sj’stem ;  some¬ 
times  the  Quaker  sj’stem.  Mr.  Warren  desired  to 
see  there  some  of  the  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
After  a  survey  of  this  vast  prison,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  many  facts  pertaining  to  its  system  and 
management,  as  well  as  to  the  cliaracter,  offences, 
employments,  and  habits  of  the  prisoners,  we  went 
to  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Youthful  Delin¬ 
quents.  When  the  door  was  opened  for  us,  we 
were  ushered  into  a  large  hall,  which  was  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  House,  wlio  was  a 
kinsman  of  Mr.  Hempstead,  the  latter  being  then 
a  member  of  tho  family  of  the  former.  Mr.  Hemp¬ 
stead  when  we  entered  was  the  only  person  in  the 
office.  He  turned  from  a  high  desk  at  which  he 
was  standing,  and  received  us  courteously  and 
kindly,  but  with  far  more  heartiness  than  grace  in 
his  manner.  While  we  waited  for  a  servant  to  in¬ 
form  the  Superintendent  of  our  presence  in  his 
office,  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  company  and 
conversation  of  Mr.  Hempstead.  He  was  then 
twenty -three  years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  angular, 
broad  shouldered,  but  having  already  the  student’s 
stoop.  His  nose  and  chin  were  long ;  mouth  rather 
broad,  with  pliant  lips ;  eyes  deep-set  and  change¬ 
able  in  lustre  and  expression.  Above  his  some¬ 
what  broad  and  high  forehead  there  was  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  dark  brownhair.  Every  word  tiiat  he  ut¬ 
tered,  and  every  movement  that  tie  made,  indicated 
that  he  was  a  man  cast  in  no  common  mould.  A 
few  minutes  after  our  entrance  the  Superintendent 


came  into  his  office,  and  Mr.  Hempstead  abruptly 
turned  again  to  his  desk  and  his  studies.  Instant¬ 
ly,  and  as  long  as  we  remained,  he  appeared  to  be 
utterly  oblivious  and  unobservant  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  other  persons  in  the  room.  He  was  at 
the  time  a  student  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  .4  few  months  later  ho  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Delaware  College,  of  which  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  I  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  him ; 
so  much  so  Indeed,  that  when  in  the  coursQ  of  the 
year  ho  became  dangerously  ill  with  an  attack  of 
the  measles,  he  manifested  his  regard  for  me  by 
giving  me,  in  preference  to  any  other  classmate, 
the  privilege  of  attending  him  in  his  critical  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  In  college  an  indomitable  student. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  Sophocles’ 
Greek  Grammar  gave  place  to  Crosby’s.  The 
College  did  not  require  the  seniors  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  latter;  but  Mr.  Hempstead  mas¬ 
tered  it,  and  committed  most  of  It  to  memory. 
During  this  year  he  and  a  fellow-student,  now  the 
Hon.  Samuel  McNutt  of  Iowa,  had  their  study  ta¬ 
bles  in  the  same  study.  Their  student-lamps  never 
both  ceased  to  burn  at  night.  As  soon  as  McNutt 
retired  to  sleep  at  1  A.  M.,  Hempstead  rose  from 
sleep  to  begin  his  self-imposed  task  for  the  day. 
Ho  was  graduated  with  the  highest  lionors  of  tho 
class  of  1848.  Within  a  few  days  of  that  event  he 
was  requested  to  write  me  a  few  lines  for  a  me¬ 
mento.  Instantly  he  took  up  my  copy  of  “But¬ 
ler’s  Analogy,’’  turned  to  the  blank  page  at  tho 
end,  and  wrote  impromptu,  aa  rapidly  as  ho  could 
move  his  pencil,  these  lines,  now  copied  from  the 
page  on  whicli  his  right  hand  so  swiftly  inscribed 
them : 

Deep  is  tlie  tinge  on  the  bending  sky, 

A  whisper  runs  through  tho  meeting  leaves, 

The  rivers  burn  in  the  sun’s  broad  eye. 

The  martin  chirps  from  the  sloping  eaves, 

Ail  things  breathe  and  all  things  move, 

Tho  fountains  laugh  and  the  roses  glow, 

All  things  live  and  all  things  love, 

As  they  loved  five  thousand  years  ago. 

And  still  the  storm-lashed  mountains  beam 
In  their  pinnacled  stole  of  invincible  snow, 

And  tho  waters  wear  as  silver  a  gleam 
As  they  wore  five  thousand  years  ago. 

And  the  stars  look  down 
On  forest  and  town, 

And  tho  winds  o’er  the  rumbling  billows  range, 
But  the  dust  and  the  pall 
Are  the  doom  of  all 

In  this  world  of  mystery,  doubt,  and  change. 
Having  written  the  lines,  ho  silently  rend  them, 
changed  one  word  only,  uttered  not  a  syllable,  and 
(luietly  left  my  room. 

After  his  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching  for 
two  years ;  but  in  1850  he  was  led  by  the  late  Rev. 
Daniel  G.  Mallory,  one  of  his  fellow-students  in 
Delaware  College,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Mallerj’  compared  him  to  an  eminent  clergy¬ 
man  of  Philadelphia,  and  assured  him  that  in  the 
comparison  lie  had  as  much  excess  of  genius  as  ho 
had  lack  of  eccentricity.  Mr.  Hempstead  there¬ 
upon  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  finished  the  course  in  1853.  He  subsequently 
preached  in  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  Minden,  La.,  New  Pres¬ 
ton,  Ct.,  where  an  accomplished  lady  became  his 
wife;  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  Bensalem,  Va.,  Cannonsvillo, 
N.  Y.,  Warrenton,  N.  C.,  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  Fairbury,  Ill.,  whence  he  passed 
from  “this  world  of  mystery,  doubt,  and  change,’’ 
to  the  world  of  light,  knowledge,  and  immutable 
perfection  and  blessedness. 

Mr.  Hempstead  was  far  less  a  preacher  than  a 
poet.  His  moral  and  spiritual  standard  and  at¬ 
tainments  were  high ;  his  learning  ample  in  science, 
languages,  and  literature;  but  his  poetic  genius 
made  a  wide  separation  between  the  heights  and 
depths  of  his  thinking  and  the  common  level  of 
thought  and  aim  among  his  fellow-men.  Tho 
flight  of  neither  the  eagle  nor  the  dove  is  the  mo¬ 
notonous  and  useful  round  of  tho  toiling  ox. 

Mr.  Hempstead  collected  a  volume  of  his  earlier 
poems.  They  are  a  fair  indication  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  abilities.  The  volume  was  published  in 
1859,  by  M.  W.  Dodd  of  Now  York.  Some  of  the 
pieces  therein — for  instance,  “Old  Max” — show 
tho  lofty  poetic  endowments  of  tho  writer.  More 
recently  tlie  readers  of  The  New  York  Evangel¬ 
ist  have  seen  not  a  few  of  the  rich  and  choice 
fruits  of  his  pen.  His  genius  was  Gothic,  not  Gre¬ 
cian — often  gorgeous,  sometimes  grotesque  and 
sombre,  but  always  pointing  heavenward,  like  tho 
noblest  stylo  of  architecture,  and  eminently  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  in  these  closing  lines  of  “  Our  First  Born  ” : 
“  But  I  will  trust  Him — He  whose  hand  hath  given 
These  two  small  silken  palms  to  clasp  my  own, 

Hath  for  us  both,  when  heart  and  llesh  are  riven, 
A  place  of  meeting  near  the  great  white  throne.” 

His  cordial  and  spontaneous  letters  to  his  friends 
were  among  the  most  genial,  and  poetic,  and  orig¬ 
inal  productions  of  his  thought,  abounding  In  wit 
and  humor,  drollery  and  wisdom.  All  who  pos¬ 
sessed  his  confidence  and  esteem,  must  feel  bereav¬ 
ed  by  his  death.  Ephek  Whitaker. 

Southold,  L.  I.,  Sept.  1, 1886. 


DR.  KKAIPSHA  LL’S  FIRST  (iVARTER 
CENTURY. 

Very  many  readers  of  The  Evanoelist  will  foel 
a  special  interest  In  the  announcement  that  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Rev.  Everard  Kempshall,  D.D.,  over  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will  be 
celebrated  next  month,  beginning  Sunday,  Oct.  10th. 
Of  excellent,  stock,  of  robust  habit,  commanding 
alike  in  ability  and  person,  frank  and  transparent 
in  all  his  ways,  genuine  and  tender  In  sympathy, 
rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoice,  and  cast  down 
with  the  desolate,  Dr.  Kempshall  unites  staying 
qualities  of  the  first  order;  and  on  their  part,  as 
becomes  well  instructed  Presbyterians,  this  people 
of  the  ancient  First  Church  have  always  been  well 
disposed  toward  the  inevitable  and  foreoidainod. 

Thus  all  along,  despite  peculiar  outward  hin¬ 
drances  and  burdens,  local  and  national,  there  has 
probably  been  no  serious  suggestion  or  thought  of 
separation  during  all  these  years,  and  the  relation 
of  pastor  and  people  was  never  stronger  or  more 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  in  order  to  make  this  and  much 
more  known  a  little  later  on. 

It  is  an  event  most  wortliy  of  celebration.  The 
best  history  of  that  city  clusters  about  this  histor¬ 
ic  church,  and  it  is  well  to  recite  it  anew,  bringing 
it  down  to  date,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  heard  it,  nor  refleck’d  upon  Its  slgnificanoo. 
This  will  doubtless  bo  Dr.  Kempshall’s  part  and 
pleasure  in  the  affair. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be  a  specially 
good  thing,  and  of  healthy  influence,  for  all  pas¬ 
tors  who  have  been  in  continuous  relations  with 
their  present  charges  for  a  dozen  years  or  upward, 
to  send  greeting  to  him  of  the  Elizabeth  First 
Church,  beginning  with  the  benediction  of  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Shaw,  D.D.,  of  the  Brick  Church,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Dr.  Kempshall’s  native  city.  Dr.  Sliaw’s 
blessing  must  rank  that  of  Leo  XIII.  by  about  as 
much  as  his  pastorate  of  forty  years  exceeils  the 
former’s  short  pontificate. 


AUBURN  THEOLOaiCAL  SEMINARY. 

Auburn  Seminary  opened  promptly  on  Sept.  1, 
being  tho  first  of  the  seminaries  to  resume  work. 
All  the  professors  and  a  goodly  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  present  at  tlie  chapel  exercises  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  Huntington.  Auburn  has  not  yet 
introduced  the  custom  of  an  opening  address.  It 
thinks  that  tho  best  way  to  resume  is  to  resume, 
and  it  leaves  the  address  till  Commencement  week. 
The  proiessors  have  returned  from  seaside  and 
mountain,  and  are  all  zealously  at  work.  Prof. 
Welsh  lias  been  lecturing  to  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Christian  Philosophy ;  Dr.  Beecher  has  been 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Chautauqua ;  Dr.  Upson  spent 


the  Summer  at  Slaterville,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  rusti¬ 
cated  on  the  banks  of  the  Owasco.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  many  to  see  Dr.  Upson  in  the  First 
Church  pulpit  recently,  the  ordination  of  Charles 
P.  Mosher  to  the  eldership  forming  a  part  of  the 
Interesting  service. 

The  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  attendance  of 
students.  Already  twenty  men  have  entered  the 
junior  class,  while  both  the  other  classes  will  re¬ 
ceive  considerable  reinforcement.  Among  the  new 
students  are  graduates  of  Hamilton,  Amherst, 
Rutgers,  Princeton,  and  other  colleges ;  also  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Yale,  Princeton,  and  McCormick  The¬ 
ological  Seminaries.  With  her  unsurpassed  build¬ 
ings,  excellent  accommodations,  and  able  Faculty, 
Auburn,  now  in  her  sixty-seventh  year,  is  doing 
good  service  for  the  Church. 


WORDS  OF  WELCOME. 

Our  little  book,  that  came  into  the  world  only 
a  few  days  since,  has  met  with  a  gjreetinp;  far 
beyond  its  merits.  We  have  received  letters 
from  the  Governors  of  Georj^a,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana,  and  from  other  representative  men 
of  the  South.  A  well  known  Southern  lady, 
who  has  a  Summer  residence  at  Bar  Harbor, 
writes  that  she  took  great  pleasure  in  showing 
to  the  daughter  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who 
was  then  her  guest,  the  pages  which  paid  a 
generous  tribute  to  her  father.  But  these  com¬ 
mendations  are  by  no  means  from  Southern 
sources  alone ;  they  come  in  equal  number 
from  the  North,  from  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
from  lawyers  and  judges.  A  United  States 
Circuit  J udge,  whose  “  circuit  ”  is  at  the  West, 
and  includes  sei:en  Slates,  writes : 

“I  received  through  tho  mail  the  new  volume, 
‘  BLOon  IS  Thicker  than  Water,’  a  day  or  two  since. 
The  contents  were  not  new :  for  I  had  read  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  pleasure  the  various  Letters  as  they  appeared 
in  The  Evangelist,  yet  I  was  none  the  less  pleased  to 
see  them  preserved  In  a  volume.  During  the  last  two 
years  I  have  met  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  manv  of 
the  old  Confederates,  and  have  formed  some  very 
warm  frieudships.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  one 
who  does  not  express  himself  as  glad  not  only  that  the 
war  is  over,  but  that  it  terminated  as  it  did.  I  think 
most  Southern  gentlemen  believe  that  a  Union  without 
Sliiveiy  is  going  to  prove  a  much  greater  blessing  to 
the  South  than  an  independent  Confederacy  with  Sla¬ 
very  ;  and  this  conviction  will  grow  stronger  with  tho 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  South,  and  with  the  growth 
of  a  more  fraternal  feeling  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

“  So  I  rejoice  greatly  at  everything  which,  like  these 
Letters,  tends  to  bind  tho  hearts  of  tho  people  together. 
We  need,  and  may  greatly  need  in  tho  near  future,  the 
hearty  concurrent  action  of  the  better  elements  of  our 


entire  country.  North  and  S  -  "'st  and  West,  for 
tho  settlement  of  the  groat  ■  r.abor.  Tem¬ 

perance,  and  Municipal  Con'.r 

Northern  journals  regi  -  , 
most  timely, and  predict  tha*  it  du. 
as  wide  as  it  is  healing.  'Tht  New  Y  .(  ' 
thinks  many  may  judge  thi  litti  .  olu  .  ; 

“  best  of  all  ”  the  books  we  hu'  ritten  '  • 

are  not  careful  as  to  the  prccisi  isitiou 


may  be  given  it,  but  are  more  ti.  n  si.tistl  >«i 
it  shall  in  any  degree  fulfil  its  missloii  .  f  p.cv 
But  we  will  let  The  Observer  speak  for  itoelf’. 

“  We  rend  the  Letters  which  tho  Bov.  Dr.  r'-MU  vrolb 
last  Winter  during  his  Journey  in  the  Scutb,  and  w  re 
deeply  interested  In  his  descriptions  of  Sou'ht'ru  Ufo 
and  manners,  and  still  more  in  his  obs<r\ati  .>u  </T 
Southern  sentiment  and  feeling.  We  have  ii< .  n  Lk 
ters  now  before  us  In  a  little  volume  publisht  m  UiN 
oity  by  George  Munro,  and  have  read  them  eecirul 
time  wilh  even  more  interest  than  at  first.  Wt.  io  not 
wonder  that  Dr.  Field  has  been  often  solicited  i  pub¬ 
lish  the  Letters,  nor  that  be  has  yielded  to  the  si  ’  na¬ 
tions.  Tho  pictures  which  he  draws  are  pleasi  i  t'> 
look  upon ;  his  words  are  words  of  brotherly  klni  n-s.t 
and  Christian  courtesy;  sometimes  ho  touches  fit 
springs  of  mirth,  and  we  laugh  heartily,  and  anon  ils 
tender  pathos  makes  us  weep.  Dr.  Field  has  writt 
many  good  books  of  travel  in  foreign  lands ;  but  th 
little  volume  of  Letters  from  our  own  United  States 
and  which  he  has  called  *  Blood  is  Thicker  than 
Water,’  will  bo  judged  by  many  to  be  the  best  of  all.” 
The  Independent  speaks  still  more  at  length : 

To  his  five  delightful  volumes  of  travels  abroad,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field  has  now  added  “  Blood  Thicker  than 
Water”  (George  Munro,  New  York),  which  Is  a  souve¬ 
nir  of  nn  excursion  at  home.  With  a  party  of  six  or 
eight  capitalists.  Dr.  Field  was  invited  on  a  trip  in  a 
director’s  palace-car — shall  we  say  the  chaplain  and 
scholar  of  tho  party  ? — to  make  a  flying  visit  to  points 
of  Interest  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  These  letters, 
written  like  those  which  compose  his  other  volumes, 
for  The  Evangelist,  he  has  gathered  into  a  readable 
and  useful  book.  The  thought  of  the  volume  is  not 
commercial,  though  doubtless^  that  was  the  main 
thought  of  his  travelling  companions,  but  is  indicated 
by  the  title.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Field  is  a  patriot 
who  longs  to  see  a  uniform  Christian  civilization  cover 
the  whole  land,  and  he  is  very  quick  to  see  and  wel¬ 
come  all  the  evidences  that  the  old  suspicions  and 
hatreds  of  the  War  are  forgotten.  The  party  were  re¬ 
ceived  most  cordially  and  feted  by  governors  and 
mayors,  and  naturally  the  rose-colored  side  of  things 
wa.s  presented  to  the  palace-car  travellers.  But  that 
side  exists,  and  the  spirit  which  makes  for  harmony 
and  sympathy,  is  in  tho  ascendant.  The  men  who 
know  no  North  or  South,  and  not  Jefferson  Davis,  are 
the  representative  men,  and  what  they  say,  and  what 
Dr.  Field  heard,  Is  what  has  the  promise  of  the  future 
in  it.  The  volume  has  a  large  part  of  its  charm  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  brimming  over  with  reminiscences  of  the 
war,  pictures  of  battles  succeeded  by  peace,  with  hand¬ 
shakings  of  Federals  and  Confederates,  alt  content 
now  to  belong  to  one  general  United  States.  That 
tender  story  told  of  Gen.  Gordon  succoring  tho  wound¬ 
ed  Gen.  Barlow  oa  tho  field  of  Gettysburg,  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  tone  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Field  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  from  the  windows  of  the  rear  car  of  the  train, 
or  from  the  carriages  In  which  the  party  were  driven 
about  the  streets  of  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans,  he  could 
see  everything  going  on  in  the  South.  The  book  is  too 
modest  to  make  any  such  claim,  and  the  preface  dis¬ 
claims  any  pretentions  omniscience;  but  Dr.  Field  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  Investing  with  rare  intjrost 
a  somewhat  prosaic  and  common  tour,  by  connecting 
it  with  the  high  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  national 
faith.  While  the  volume  Is  written  for  the  ordinary 
intelligent  reader,  may  we  venture  to  remark  that  It  Is 
just  such  a  book  as  we  would  like  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  young;  and  which,  though  not  professedly  a  re¬ 
ligious  book,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  shove  out 
of  tho  Sunday-school  library  many  more  pious  but 
really  less  Christian  and  less  useful  volumes. 


REV.  HENRY  H.  DOOLITTLE. 

Rev.  Henry  Hopkins  Doolittle  of  Oaks  Corners, 
N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  Mr.  Doolittle  was  born  in  Rut¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1818,  and  was  therefore  at  the 
time  of  his  death  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  lacking 
one  day.  While  still  young  he  moved  with  his  pa¬ 
rents  to  Medina,  N.  Y.,  where  at  the  ago  of  seven¬ 
teen  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  After 
preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  was  graduated  In  tho  class  of 
1846.  Among  his  classmates  were  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Nelson,  Silas  McKinney,  Dr.  Edward  Taylor, 
Dr.  A.  K.  Strong,  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Seelye,  and  Dr. 
William  W.  Williams.  He  was  married  on  Aug. 
25,  1846,  to  Miss  Rosamond  Cooper  of  Oaks  Cor¬ 
ners.  He  was  ordained  at  Ontario,  Ind.,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Joseph,  in  1847,  and  began  work 
as  a  home  missionary  in  LoRoy,  Mich.  His  health 
soon  failed,  and  after  several  attempts  to  resume 
work,  at  Chapinvllle,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere,  he  was 
Anally  obliged  to  give  up  his  chosen  work.  He 
settled  in  Oaks  Corners,  and  devoted  himself  to 
raising  and  improving  small  fruit.  Tho  “  Doolit¬ 
tle”  raspberry  was  named  after  him,  as  its  origina¬ 
tor.  Ho  also  wrote  a  manual  on  raspberry  culture. 
For  several  years  his  health  has  been  feeble,  and 
he  passed  quietly  away  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6.  He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  faithful  in  every  duty. 
He  li-aves  a  f  imily,  at  least  o  lo  married  daughter 
residing  in  Geneva.  .  Catooa. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

Holtokb. — A  Presbyterian  church  was  recently 
organized  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  under  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  circumstances.  Bev.  William 
Gardner,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  West¬ 
chester.  has  been  laboring  there  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Boston,  and  in  answer  to  a  petition  the  commiU 
tee  met  Aug.  26  and  organized  with  77  members. 
The  Bev.  T.  Calvin  Stewart,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  who  has  been 
rambling  through  New  England  on  his  Summer  va¬ 
cation,  was  invited  by  the  committee  to  accompany 
them  from  Boston  and  assist  in  the  organization, 
and  by  invitation  remained  over  the  following  Sab¬ 
bath  and  administered  to  the  new  church  their 
first  communion.  The  services  were  of  an  unusual 
interest,  as  at  their  first  Sessional  meeting  twenty 
more  new  members  were  received  into  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church — ^thirteen  on  profession  and 
seven  by  letters.  Six  infants  were  also  baptized 
by  Mr.  Stewart  just  before  the  communion  service. 
Through  the  earnest  and  untiring  zeal  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Bev.  Joseph  W.  Sanderson  at  their 
head,  Presbyterianism  is  beginning  to  gather  in  its 
stray  children  throughout  New  England,  and  oth¬ 
ers  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.  In  many  of  the 
larger  towns  throughout  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  organizations  have  been  recently  effected 
which  bid  fair  to  soon  become  self-supporting 
churches. 

NEW  YOBK. 

The  Foubth  Chubch. — The  Bev.  John  K.  Dem- 
arest  of  the  First  ^esbyterian  Church,  Gettysburg, 
will  preach  Sabbath  mornings  Sept.  19th  and  2Gth, 
in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  this  city.  The 
pastor,  Bev.  Joseph  B.  Kerr,  D.D.,  will  occupy  his 
pulpit  Oct.  3d. 

Sabatooa. — Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  left  Saratoga  last 
week  for  home  and  work.  We  see  by  the  Daily 
Saratogian  that  he  preached  twice,  by  way  of  a 
farewell,  that  should  last  until  the  next  time ! 
That  paper  of  Sept.  6th  says :  The  usual  immense 
throng  which  greets  the  Bev.  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler  whenever  he  preaches  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  was  present  yesterday  morning. 
Aisles,  galleries,  and  all  of  the  seats  were  crowd¬ 
ed.  The  Doctor  preached  with  all  of  his  wonted 
vigor  and  force  from  the  words  “I  beseech  Thee 
send  me  good  speed  this  day.”  It  was  an  intense¬ 
ly  practical  presentation  how  to  live  a  happy  day 
and  life.  Mrs.  Whitney  sang  for  an  opening  “  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  and  for  closing 
“  Come  to  Me.”  Both  were  rendere<l  with  inimi¬ 
table  pathos  and  force.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Cuyler 
preached  in  the  large  Metho-!ist  Episcopal  church 
to  a  crowded  audience.  We  can  safely  say  that  of 
all  the  transient  minister^  who  occupy  our  Sara¬ 
toga  pulpits  each  successlfe  season,  no  one  is  wel¬ 
comed  more  cordially,  and  listened  to  with  greater 
delight  and  profit,  than  Dr.  Cuyler.  Since  he  first 
came  to  Saratoga  as  his  favorite  Summer  resort, 
the  Doctor  has  preached  nearly  one  hundred  and 
sixty  sermons  in  the  various  churches  of  our  vil¬ 
lage,  so  eagerly  have  his  sermons  been  sought. 
There  are  always  a  characteristic  freshness  of 
thought,  a  vigor  of  utterance,  and  unction  and 
power  in  his  preaching,  that  attract  and  win  all 
hearts.  Last  evening  Dr.  Cuyler  delivered  an 
earnest,  eloquent,  and  effective  discourse  from 
Proverbs:  “As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he.”  Subject :  Character,  good  and  bad,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  seed  thoughts. 

Auboba. — A  visitor  sends  us  word  that  the  pas¬ 
tor-elect  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Aurora, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  John  T.  Wills,  has  fairly  commenced 
work,  and  with  every  token  of  success.  Sabbath, 
Sept.  5th,  before  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  a  ruling  elder  was  ordained  with  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Session,  a  beautifully 
tender  and  solemn  service,  and  one  nowadays  per¬ 
haps  rendered  more  significant  in  view  of  the 
proper  status  and  relations  of  the  eldership,  whose 
work  is  being  conditioned  on  special  elections, 
while  the  office  itself  is  presumably  indelible.  All 
the  friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  looking 
for  results,  by  the  divine  blessing,  on  the  labors  of 
a  pastor  whose  evangelistic  services  in  a  portion 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  during  the  past  few 
months,  have  been  abundantly  blessed. 

Dundee. — On  Sunday,  Aug.  29th,  the  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  (the  Rev.  W.  H.  Tracy) 
delivered  his  third  anniversary  sermon.  A  con- 
dens^  review  of  the  facts  presented  shows  that 
in  three  years  $5504  have  been  raised  for  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  and  general  benevolence.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  $8700  have  been  subscribed  for  a 
new  church  edifice,  which  we  hope  to  dedicate, 
free  of  debt,  on  Christmas-day  next.  Moreover, 
eventy-flvo  communicants  have  been  added  to  the 
*  lurch,  fifty  on  profession  of  faith  and  twenty-five 
b  oerilfleate;  nine  were  dismissed  to  other 
irches,  and  four  were  removed  by  death,  leav- 
ir  a  net  increase  during  the  three  years  of  sixty- 
tv’ TATES. 

Watebtown. — The  new  Yale  Professor. — We  join 
in  rii:  general  and  sincere  sorrow  of  the  First  Pres- 
l-y  .  m  Church  of  Watertown  (one  of  the  best  and 
«tiOng  ist  of  our  churches  in  all  that  part  >f  the 
S*a‘<v),  now  that  it  is  called  to  part  w  h  its 
p.istor,  the  Rev.  George  Barker  Stevens,  D.D., 
wh:le  y- '  approving  the  step  thus  taken.  He  has 
Hcceji  tHl  the  chair  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Yale 
'hf  iloglc  1  Seminary,  just  vacated  by  the  installa- 
•if  u  ol  D'  .  Timothy  Dwight  as  President.  Dr. 
SL^venv  -s  Western  New  Yorker,  of  “  the  Southern 
’T  icr,”  i-i  i  though  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  is 
reni';r;:ai.'j  ell  fitted  for  the  post  to  which  he 
I.a  •  been  < ;  i  with  special  unanimity  by  the  Tale 
author’  '  ^  'he  foUowing  biographical  particu¬ 
lars,  'vh;  :  1  find  fn  substance  in  the  Evening 
ibvet,  will  .uiA  st  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist, 
ill  vd  wiiom  h  ’e  had  occasional  opportunity  to 
.f-nm  ;  U  .t«  q  itance  by  contributions  in  these 
t  divc'is  \  ^  bom  in  the  town  of  Spencer, 
Tioga  -unt.  lno.  'arfrom  Ithaca),  July  13th,  1851. 
L'*  father.  Ja«-k  •  Stevens,  now  well  advanced  in 
ver.'P.  hfi*  'nct'n  ■  rmer  all  his  life,  withal  in  ex- 
*■  i.  '  .iLflivif;  his  rural  neighborhood.  Dr. 
Sf.'vei's  1  ■  tb*-  .  I  child  of  his  father’s  second 
.  wi.i-,- ■  iio  vuf  .Ii  ^  -althy  Barker,  and  it  has  ever 
bi  ..a  u!*'  lafer'b  s'lration  to  see  him  some  day 
a  •'  (h>  iiiini.rt.  i  aving  received  so  much  edu¬ 

ce '..n  8.S  1  le  di  li  hool  could  give,  at  the  age 
o'  s.  'ry  r  h*>  ■'  .j  the  Ithaca  Academy,  and 
a  V. .  l.ivcc  v  '  <>ui  entered  in  1873  Cornell 

D  iv»,nil.y.  AUic*  .  :  ;  two  years  he  left  Cornell 
and  c'jttreo  Lm  t>  odi --u;  University,  from  which 
he  vvas  ,.lw'  •  u  I  •  l6<7. »  'th  the  degree  in  course 
of  B».c,’i-'or  «'f  /  ,s.  »...  ‘.her  year  he  spent  in 

the  Kochc:-*e.’  Th  ilo;  im  inary,  directing  his 

study  •••cj.try’j.?  .-Hebrew.  In  1878  he 

entered  '  it-  1.  .-nty  School,  whence  after  a 
two  years  o,  he  was  graduated  with  the  de¬ 

gree  B.D.  in  this  varied  course  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry  he  worked  hard,  and  was  rewarded  by 
finding  that  his  ambition  had  not  outrun  his  abili¬ 
ty,  as  was  attested  by  numerous  prizes  for  scholar¬ 
ship  picked  up  along  the  way.  In  July,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  completing  his  course  of  study,  he  was 
invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  new  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Buffalo.  Mr.  Stevens  proved 
to  be  the  right  man  for  the  position.  He  was  an 
excellent  pastor  and  a  popular  preacher.  While  in 
Buffalo  he  received  a  call  from  the  Maverick  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Boston,  which  he  declined. 
But  late  in  1882  he  responded  favorably  to  the 
urgent  call  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Watertown,  lately  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  J.  J.  Porter.  All  along  he  had  kept  up  special 
studies.  In  the  Spring  of  1873  he  completed  a 
special  course  in  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  with  a  view  to  applying  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  This  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  after  a  six  days’  written  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  in  each  of  the 
studies  named.  In  August,  1885,  he  went  to  Europe 
on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  from  his  Watertown 
congregation.  The  time  was  occupied  in  study  at 
the  German  Universities  of  Berlin,  Leipslc,  and 
Jena.  At  Jena  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferr^ 
upon  him  after  a  laborious  examination  before  the 
entire  Faculty,  and  on  presentation  of  an  extended 
thesis  entitled  “The  Rational  Grounds  of  Theism.” 
Dr.  Stevens  is  said  to  be  the  first  American  who 
ever  received  this  degree  from  a  German  Universi¬ 
ty.  His  thesis  was  awarded  the  first  rank.  His 
time  in  study  while  abroad  was  spent  chiefly  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  the  development  of  recent 
German  theology,  and  New  Testament  Greek. 
Among  his  teachers  were  Wundt  and  Luthardt  of 
Leipsic,  Lipsius  of  Jena,  and  Weiss  and  Pfieiderer 
of  Berlin.  He  also  visited  the  chief  cities  of  both 
England  and  the  Continent,  including  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  Since  entering  upon  the  ministry.  Prof. 
Stevens  has  written  a  great  deal  for  the  theological 
and  religious  press,  including  translations  from 
the  German.  Thus  in  the  sixteen  years  since  he 
left  the  farm  to  attend  the  Academy  in  Ithaca. 
Prof.  Stevens  has  had  a  steady  and  rapid  course  to 
hie  present  position.  Every  step  has  been  taken 
surely,  every  honor  won  after  hard  and  conscien¬ 
tious  endeavor.  Yale  is  to  be  congratulated  in  se¬ 
curing  the  services  of  one  so  thoroughly  furnished. 
Dr.  Stevens  in  1880  married  Miss  Kate  A.  Mattison 
of  Oswt^o. 

Bandolph. — The  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester 
Cowles,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  of 
Western  New  York,  but  who  has  been  withdrawn 
from  bis  “loved  employ”  now  for  some  time, 
owing  to  age  and  increasing  bodily  infirmities, 
thus  writes  us  from  his  home  in  Randolph,  Catta¬ 
raugus  county,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  Sept.  6th : 
“  Yestf^rday  commencwl  the  fifty-sixth  year  I  have 
taken  Thb  Evangelist,  and  it  has  seemed  to  grow 
better  and  more  interesting  every  year.  I  should 


have  sent  you  frequent  communications  these  four 
years  past,  except  I  am  under  the  ban  of  physicians 
for  an  over-worked  brain,  which  exposes  me  to 
apoplexy  or  paralysis  at  all  times.  My  only  hope 
of  continued  life,  is  to  keep  the  mind  still.”  [Very 
many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  pray  that 
“  at  evening-time  it  may  be  light”  with  this  belov¬ 
ed  servant  of  the  Master. — Ed.  Evan.] 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Cohockslnk  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  William  Greenough 
pastor,  received  twelve  persons  to  its  communion  on 
Sept.  5,  six  of  the  number  on  confession.  Also  eight 
persons  were  added  to  the  Bridesburgh  Church, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  six  baptized  on 
Sabbath,  the  5th.  There  is  some  religious  interest 
in  the  church.  The  Bev.  A.  A.  Dinsmore  is  the 
pastor. 

Cleabpield. — Nine  new  members  were  received 
at  the  communion.  Sept.  5th,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Clearfield,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  A.  McKin¬ 
ley  is  pa-tor.  During  the  last  year  118  have  been 
received  into  this  church,  100  of  whom  have  been 
on  examination.  Among  these  there  have  been  six¬ 
ty  adult  baptisms. 

OHIO. 

Columbus  Gbove. — Sixty  years  ago'  this  region 
(now  Lima  Presbytery  ecclesiastically)  was  an  un¬ 
broken  wilderness,  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Shawnee  Indians.  In  1832  a  few  families  from  the 
Truro  Presbyterian  Church  near  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  Rev.  James  Hoge,  D.D.,  pastor,  settled  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  1836  a  Presbyterian  Church  of 
fourteen  members  was  organized,  and  a  log  meet¬ 
ing-house  built.  Since  that  time  over  five  hundred 
members  have  been  received  into  the  church,  and 
its  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
Rev.  Edward  Layport,  pastor.  Yesterday  the  semi¬ 
centennial  of  its  history  was  celebrated.  The  largo 
and  beautiful  church  was  crowded.  An  address 
of  welcome  by  the  pastor  was  followed  by  a  fitting 
response  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Fisher,  a  former  pastor.  At 
noon  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  invited  all 
present  to  partake  of  a  well  prepared  lunch  under  I 
a  pavilion  in  the  church  yard.  In  the  afternoon  | 
and  evening  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  R.  H.  Holliday,  Rev.  Thomas  Elcock,  Rev. 
T.  P.  Johnston,  pioneer  ministers  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Chldlaw,  D.D.,  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  who 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  preached  the  Gospel  and  or¬ 
ganized  Sunday- dchools  in  this  region  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio.  These  memorial  services  were  of 
special  and  general  interest  in  tliis  community, 
and  will  exert  an  influence  for  good  in  days  to 
come. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mabquette. — This  beautiful  little  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  city  has  a  great  many  really  fine  residences 
and  stores,  and  yet  the  church  buildings  hold  the 
preeminence  as  to  “strengih  and  beauty.”  The 
Rev.  James  B.  Bonar  is  there  now,  and  greatly 
intefested  in  promoting  the  religious  prosperity  of 
the  peninsula.  He  knows  all  the  vacant  places 
there  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

MISSOURI. 

Mabble  Hill. — A  new  $2000  church  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  here  on  Sabbath  morning.  Sept.  5th.  It  is  veiy 
neat  in  appearance  and  commodious,  one  of  the 
plans  of  the  Chnrch  Erection  Boani  having  been 
followed.  The  dedicatory  sermon  from  Gen.  xxviii. 
17,  was  preached  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Marks,  who  succeeds 
the  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Keach,  the  late  highly  accepta¬ 
ble  pastor.  The  efficient  Synodical  Missionary, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  offered  the  dedicatoi’y 
prayer,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Thus  the  day  was  most  profitable  throughout. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Labge  Additions  to  oub  Chubohes. — The 
Presbyterian  Journal  has  been  studying  the  just 
published  Assembly  Minutes,  and  finds  that  the 
following  churches  received  last  year  additions  on 
examination  of  fifty  and  over  each :  New  York- 
avenue,  Washington,  61 ;  Chefoo,  China,  55 ;  Salem, 
Or^on,  61 ;  First,  Klickitat,  Washington  Territory, 
66;  Champaign,  III.,  50;  Shawneetown,  III.,  60; 
Galum,  Ill.,  55;  Third,  Chicago,  102;  First,  Chica¬ 
go,  157 ;  Alexis,  III.,  84 ;  Bluffton,  Ind.,  51 ;  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind.,  88;  Seventh,  Indianapolis,  62;  Bean 
Blossom,  Ind.,  55;  First,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  55; 
Montlcello,  Ind.,  94;  Third,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  57 ; 
New  Washington,  Ind.,  54 ;  Leavenworth,  Ind.,  56 ; 
First-avenue,  Evansville,  Ind.,  54;  Dunlapsville, 
Ohio,  67;  Connersville,  Ind.,  Ill;  Shell)yville, 
Ind.,  83;  Liberty,  Ind.,  124 ;  Connereville  German, 
Ind.,  50;  Knightstown,  Ind.,  58;  Leon,  Iowa,  50; 
Montrose,  Iowa,  50;  Wellington,  Kan.,  55;  Frank¬ 
fort,  Kan.,  53;  Harper,  Kan.,  55;  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
66;  Cherryvale,  Kan.,  54;  First,  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  72;  First,  Topeka,  Kan.,  71;  Ypsilantl, 
Mich.,  52;  Ninth,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  50;  Raymore, 
Mo.,  60;  Parkville,  Mo.,50;  Memorial  Tabernacle, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  113;  Second,  Omaha,  Neb.,  52; 
Third,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  60;  Second,  Newark,  N.  J., 
53;  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  55;  Lambertvllle,  N.  J.,  104; 
Second,  Wantage,  N.  J.,  53;  First,  Camden,  N.  .1., 
64;  First,  Boston,  Mass.,  50;  Taunton,  Mass.,  74; 
Lafayette  -  avenue,  Brooklyn,  69;  Tabernacle, 
Brooklyn,  158;  Throop  -  avenue,  Brooklyn,  51; 
First,  Brooklyn,  52 ;  East  Buffalo,  106 ;  Ithaca,  70 ; 
Calvary,  Auburn,  83;  Watkins,  68;  Lake-street, 
Elmira,  64;  Constitucion,  Chile,  62;  Nyack  Ger¬ 
man,  N.  Y.,  68;  Fifth-avenue,  New  York,  81 ;  Cen¬ 
tral,  New  York,  57 ;  North,  New  York,  60 ;  Em¬ 
manuel  Chapel,  New  York,  75;  Faith,  New  York, 
60;  First  Union,  New  York,  Redeemer,  New 
York,  69;  Spring-street,  New  York,  80;.Biick, 
Rochester,  106 ;  Wheatland,  52  ;  Bethany,  N.  Y., 
63;  New  Matamoras,  Ohio,  61;  Kenton,  Ohio,  50; 
Third,  Cincinnati,  68;  Harrison,  Ohio,  56;  First, 
Cleveland,  59;  North,  Cleveland,  53;  North,  Jack- 
son,  Ohio,  81;  Niles,  Ohio,  63;  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
74;  Washington,  Ohio,  64;  Orrvllle,  Ohio,  55; 
First,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  77;  Stockton,  Cal.,  70; 
First,  Brooklyn,  Cal.,  55;  McClure-a venue,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  57;  Upper  Path  Valley,  Pa.,  54;  Mar¬ 
ket-square,  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  80;  North  East,  Pa., 
86;  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  59;  Clearfiehl,  Pa.,  97 ;  Apol¬ 
lo,  Pa.,  52 ;  Kittanning,  Pa.,  53 ;  Scranton  German, 
Pa.,  54;  Towanda,  Pa.,  99;  Carbondale,  Pa.,  53; 
First,  Reading,  Pa.,  63;  La  Mohoiiera,  Guerri‘ro, 
50;  Bethany,  Philadelphia,  67 ;  Tabernacle,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  53 ;  Lombard-street  Central,  Philadelphia, 
55;  West  Walnut-street,  Philadelphia,  58 ;  Peace, 
Philadelphia,  61 ;  Hollond  Memorial,  Philadelphia, 
81;  North  Broad-street,  Philadelphia,  74;  Memo¬ 
rial,  Philadelphia,  61 ;  Olivet,  Philadelphia,  77 ; 
West  Arch-street,  Philadelphia,  65;  First,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  60;  Zion,  Philadelphia,  60;  Park-avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  50;  Amity,  Pa.,  76;  Mt.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  52;  McDonald,  Pa.,  52;  West  Union,  Pa., 
55 ;  York,  Pa.,  50 ;  TIaltonango,  Mexico,  50. 

Tobonto.— Dr.  R.  F.  Sample  of  Minneapolis 
spent  an  .August  Sabbath  in  this  chief  city  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  He  writes  to  The  Northwestern : 
“W’e  had  hoped  to  hear  the  pastor  of  the  St. 
James  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Kellogg,  recently 
connected  with  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
of  Allegheny  City,  but  he  had  not  returned  from 
his  vacation.  The  St.  James  Church  edifice  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Toronto.  The  auditorium  is  re¬ 
markably  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  our  own 
Westminster,  and  although  apparently  smaller,  is 
said  to  furnish  sittings  for  thirteen  hundre<l  per¬ 
sons.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  deservedly  popular  with  his 
people.  The  generous  salary  he  receives  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  services  are 
held,  and  an  expression  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
congregation. 

The  Cumbebland  Pbesbttebian  Chubch  has 
1547  ordained  ministers,  231  licentiates,  and  218 
candidates,  2546  congregations,  10,014  elders,  3411 
deacons,  and  138,546  church-members,  against  1‘26,- 
911  last  year.  During  last  year  14,356  persons 
joined  the  church  on  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ,  4078  on  certificates,  and  9171  adults,  and 
14,256  infants  were  baptized.  The  Sunday-schools 
have  74,576  members,  who  contributed  $20,139  for 
various  benevolent  purposes.  All  the  churches  to¬ 
gether  gave  a  total  of  $553,033.  The  property  of  the 
Church  is  valued  at  $2,420,500. 


MRS.  CTHTHIA  C.  L.KWIS. 

Died,  at  North  Spencer,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  28th  ult.,  Mrs.  Cynthia  C.  Lewis,  in  the  seven¬ 
ty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  This  venerable  and  hon¬ 
ored  Christian  lady,  though  retaining  all  her  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  to  the  last,  had  been  for  two  or 
three  years  in  a  feeble  state  of  bodily  health,  cor¬ 
responding  to  her  advanced  age.  Her  end  there¬ 
fore  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  either  to  herself  or 
others,  and  she  passed  away  peacefully  in  the  full 
hope  of  a  glorious  immortality,  fully  justified  by 
her  long  and  beautiful  Christian  life.  The  funeral 
services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Liver¬ 
more,  ministering  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  citizens  and 
friends,  anxious  to  pay  their  respect  to  her  memo¬ 
ry.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  bom  in  the  year  1807  in  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  a  place  made  famous  by  its 
having  enjoyed  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  now  distinguisheil  by  the  res¬ 
idence  and  large  benefactions  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  late  of  San  Francisco.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  strength  of  character,  of  heroic  courage  and 
fortitude.  She  was  a  life-long  Presbyterian,  having 
been  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church  in 
North  Spencer,  and  was  widely  known  for  her  good 
works  and  active  Christian  sympathies.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  and  neighbors  “rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 
Mrs.  Lewis  left  two  sons — Benjamin,  residing  in 
North  Spencer,  and  Orlando  in  Auburn,  both  of 
them  highly  honored  and  substantial  citizens. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  _  _  8.  M.  H. 

NKW  PUBLICATIUNS. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York:  Easy  Lessons  In  French, 
according  to  the  Cumulative  Method.  Adapted  to  Schools 
and  Home  Instruction.  By  Adolphe  Dreyspring,  author  of 

“  The  Easy  Lessons  In  German,”  etc. - Greek  Lessons. 

Prepared  to  accompany  the  Grammar  of  Hadley  and  Allen. 
By  Bobert  P.  Keep. 

Baker  &  Taylor,  New  York ;  The  National  Advanced 
Speaker.  A  collection  of  carefully  chosen,  available,  mod¬ 
ern  declamations  and  recitations.  With  Instructions  to 
8j>eakers,  and  an  appendix  of  words  of  difficult  pronunci¬ 
ation.  Edited  and  compiled  by  Oliver  E.  Branch,  M.A., 
author  of  “  The  Hamilton  Speaker.” 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York  :  The  Life  of  Christ. 
By  the  Kev.  William  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.— Earlier 
Years  and  Ministry  In  Galilee.  Vol.  II.— Close  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  Passion  Week.  Vol.  III. — last  Day  of  our  Lord’s 

Passion,  and  Forty  Days  after  the  Resurrection. - Storm 

Signals.  Being  a  collection  of  Sermons  preached  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  even¬ 
ings.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon  of  London. - My  Pearl.  By 

Allda  W«  Graves. 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Now  York :  Cassell's  Select  Library  of  Enter¬ 
taining  Fiction.  Checkmated,  and  Other  Stories.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  complete  sUirles  by  leading  writers. - Cassell’s 

National  Library.  No.  32.  Voyages  In  Search  of  the  North¬ 
west  Passage.  From  the  collection  of  Richard  Hakluyt. - 

Cassell’s  “  Rainbow  ”  Scries  of  Original  Novels  :  As  It  was 
Written.  A  Jewish  Muslc.an’s  Story.  By  Sidney  Luska. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York :  Mary  and  Martha,  the 
mother  and  the  wife  of  George  Washington.  By  Benson  J. 
Loosing,  LL.D.,  author  of  “  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution.” 
Illusirutod  by  fac  similes  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  H. 

Rosa. - Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education.  By 

William  H.  Payne,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the 

Art  of  Teaching  In  the  University  of  Michigan. - Into 

Unknown  Seas;  or,  the  Cruise  of  Two  Sailor  Boys.  By 
David  Ker,  author  of  “The  Ixist  City,”  etc.  Illustrated. 

- Voyages  of  a  Merchant  Navigator  of  tlie  diiys  that  are 

past.  Complied  from  the  lournals  and  letters  of  the  late 

Richard  J.  Cleveland.  By  H.  W.  3.  Cleveland. - The  Iliad 

!  of  Homer.  Books  XVI.  and  XXIV.  With  explanatory  notes 
for  the  use  of  students  In  colleges.  By  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D., 
VMIIlston  Professor  of  Greek  In  Amherst  College. 

Harper’s  Handy  Series  (Issued  weekly)  No.  93.  Francis. 
A  socialistic  romance.  Being  for  the  most  part  an  Idyll  of 
England  and  summer.  By  M.  Dal  Vero. 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago :  Entertain¬ 
ments  In  Chemistry.  Easy  lessons  and  directions  for  safe 
1  experiments.  By  Harry  W.  Tyler,  S.B.,  of  the  Ma-sachu- 

I  setts  Institute  of  Technology. - The  Making  of  Pictures. 

I  Twelve  short  talks  with  young  people.  By  Sarah  W.  Whit¬ 
man. - Through  a  Microscope.  Something  of  the  science, 

together  with  many  curious  observations  indoor  and  out, 
and  directions  for  a  home-made  microscope.  By  Samuel 
Wells,  Mary  Treat,  and  Frederick  Leroy  Sargent. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Woodstock.  An  histor¬ 
ical  sketch.  By  Clarence  Wlnthrop  Bowen,  Ph  D.  Read  at 
I  Roseland  Park,  Woodstock,  Counecllcut,  at  tha  Bl-Centen- 
I  nlal  celebration  of  the  town,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  1836. 

Magazines ;  September — The  New  Englander  and  Yale 

'  Review - Lend  a  Hand. - Medical  and  Surgical  Report- 

!  er. - American  Journal  of  Science. - Vick’s  Illustrated 

Monthly  Magazine.  October— Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Sunday  Magazine. 

Pamphlets :  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  In  the  United  States  of  America.  With  an 

I  Appendix.  New  Scries.  Vol.  IX. - Future  Probation  and 

!  Foreign  Missions.  Certain  duties  and  usages  at  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Board.  By  A.  C.  Thompson. - First  An- 

Inual  Catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  of  DeLand 
Academy,  and  Course  of  Instruction  of  DeLand  College, 
DeLand,  Florida.  1886. 


faartrfa0e0e 

Jewell— PoETEE— At  Wellington,  Kansas,  Sept.  Ist, 
1886,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Thorpe,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Wellington,  Rev.  Stanley  D.  Jewell,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Belle  Poet'ee  of  Wellington,  Kansas.  No  cards. 


Hale— At  Ulysses,  Neb.,  August  28th,  1886,  Frances 
Mather,  youngest  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Martha 
Hale,  aged  7  months  and  10  days. 

Holcomb— Death  has  again  made  inroads  in  our 
Church  at  Brasher  Palls,  N.  Y.,  removing  two  of  our 
faithful  supporters  during  the  month  of  August.  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  Holcomb,  aged  45  years,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ten  years.  When 
it  was  made  known  that  her  recovery  was  doubtful, 
she  said  she  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Lord’s  will. 
What  a  precious  reality  when  death  approaches,  if  we 
can  say  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 

Wood— Mr.  Elijah  Wood,  aged  80  years,  who  has 
been  a  devoted  follower  of  Christ  here  in  Frasher  Falls 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  Christian  experience 
WHS  rich  to  the  last.  He  expressed  his  unfaltering 
trust  in  Christ  in  his  lust  moments.  Even  when  his 
ear  seemed  de;if  to  the  bat'el  sounds  of  earth,  he  would 
respond  toqi'estlons  asked  with  reference  to  his  hope 
in  Christ.  While  we  mourn  their  loss,  we  also  rejoice 
in  “  their  victory  over  sin  and  death,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.” 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITT. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Lincoln  University  have 
secured  for  the  present  the  fervices  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hamner, 
Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  to  aid  the 
Financial  Secretary  In  bringing  the  work  of  the  University 
before  churches  and  individuals.  He  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  funds  for  Its  enlargement,  endowment,  and  current 
support.  EDWARD  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  September,  1886. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AT 
DES  MOINES. 

Persons  desiring  to  secure  reduced  rates  must  In  all 
cases  procure  a  certificate  as  below,  of  their  Intention  to 
attend  the  meetings  In  whose  interest  the  reduction  Is 
made  Reductions  are  as  follows : 

1  From  Chicago  to  Des  Moines  and  return,  one  fare, 
$10.23  for  round  trip.  Limit  of  purchase,  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  6. 
Good  for  return  till  Oct.  12.  For  certificate,  send  or  apply 
In  person  to  Rev.  8.  J.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  151  Washington 
street,  Chicago. 

2.  From  all  points  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
east  of  Chicago,  buy  llmlteil  ticket  to  Chicago  or  Des  Moines. 
Limit  for  return  at  f.ne-thlrd  fare,  Oct  28.  Get  certificate 
at  the  ticket  office  where  you  buy. 

3.  From  all  points  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  buy 
limited  ticket  to  Chicago  or  Des  Moines.  Limit  for  return 
at  one-third  fare,  Oct.  28.  Get  certificate  of  Langdon  8. 
Ward,  Esq.,  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Rev. 
Wm.  Kincaid,  39  Bible  House,  New  York. 

4.  In  these  two  last  cases  certificates  must  be  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Railroad  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  at  Des 
Moines  or  at  Chicago,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  Reduced  rates  will  probably  be  secured  from  other 
points  west  of  Chicago  to  Des  Moines.  Of  this  a  notice  will 
be  given  later. 

6.  Reduced  hotel  rates  at  Chicago  for  those  attending 
these  meetings  can  be  had  by  ai>plylng  to  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble, 
D.D.,  531  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  or  Rev.  8.  J. 
Humphrey,  D.D.,  151  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

Board  of  Aid  for  Colleg;es  and  Academies. — In¬ 
stitutions  Intending  to  apply  to  this  Board  are  informed 
that  Its  first  meeting  for  acting  upon  appilealions  will  bo 
held  November  16th  The  form  of  application  Is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  blank  which  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
addressed  to  the  underslgne<l,  and  which  the  Board  wishes 
all  aiiplicants  to  use.  H.  D.  GaNSE.  Secretary, 

22  McCormick  Block,  Chicago. 

A  Presbyterian  Clergyman  (“  W.  C.”  N.  Y.  Presby¬ 
tery)  desires  an  engagement  to  ipreaoh  as  Stated  Supply. 
Address  “  Presbyter,”  Box  2330,  New  York  city. 

Tbe  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Northumberland 
Presbytery  will  convene  at  the  Grove  Church,  Danville,  Pa., 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday,  Oct.  13th  and  14th. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  tbe  railroads  for  reduced 
rates.  EVA  RUPERT,  Cor.  Secretary. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  In  annual  sossion 
at  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14th,  at  7)  P.  M 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  14tb,  at  7  j  P.  M 

EDWARD  P.  WHALLON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Dakota  will  meet  In  annual  session  In 
Aberdeen,  Dakota,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14th,  at7j  P.  M. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Columbus,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  12th,  at  7j  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  will  hold  Its  regular 
semiannual  meeting  in  the  Ninth  Church  of  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  OB  Tuesday,  Oct.  12th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Full  written  re¬ 
ports  are  to  be  presented  by  all  Permanent  Committees. 
Please  bring  an  elder  with  you. 

JOHN  B.  DONALDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  in  the  Second 
Church,  Carlisle  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5tb.  at  2)  P.  M.  The 
Centennial  of  Presbytery  will  be  celebrated  with  appro¬ 
priate  services  In  the  First  Church,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7th. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  bold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Kentland,  Ind  .  on  Monday,  Oct.  lltb,  at 
7  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  by  Oct.  1  to  Rev. 
Gilbert  Small,  Idavllle.  Ind.,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Narrative.  WILEY  K.  WRIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  meet  In 
the  Lawrenceville  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  11  A.  M. 
Stages  leave  American  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  lOJ  A.  M. 
and  4  j  P.  M.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  C.erk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  In  the  church  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  5,  at  7  j  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bafifalo  will  meet  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. ,  on  Monday,  Oct.  4th.  at  7j  P.  M.  Records  of  Church 
Sessions  will  be  expected.  Every  church  In  the  body  is 
particularly  enjoined  to  elect  and  send  a  delegate  to  this 
meeting.  WILLIAM  WAITH,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  at  Warrensburgh, 
N.  Y..  on  Monday,  Sept.  '20th,  at  71  P.  M., 

A.  H.  AIXRn,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  In  Parsons, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

CHAS.  H  iicCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet 
In  the  church  of  St.  Cloud,  Orange,  N.  J.,on  Tuesday.  Sept. 
2l8t,  at  11  A.  M.,  to  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  mode¬ 
rator,  Rev.  Dr.  Erdman.  B.  C.  MEGlE,  Stated  Clerk 

The  Presbytery  of  Colombia  will  meet  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  cl  Hunter,  N.y.,nn  Tuesday,  Seid  2l8t, 
at  4  P.  M.  GEORGE  C.  YEISLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  In  Milan,  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  bepL  28th.  at  74  P  M. 

J.  M.  OELSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Blizabeth  will  meet  at  Perth  ' 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  ’Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  rec¬ 
ords.  J.  c.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk.  | 

The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  will  hold  its  regular  Fall  j 
meeting  at  Smlthtown,  L.  I.,  on  Monday,  Oct  4th,  at  7 j  P.  M. 
Sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Dunn.  Sessional  | 
records  must  be  presented  for  review.  Standing  commit¬ 
tees  are  expected  to  present  written  reports. 

A.  G.  RUSSELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  In  Wad- 
dlngton,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday.  Sept.  27,  at  7  P.  M.  The  steam¬ 
boat  will  leave  Ogdensburg  on  Monday  afternoon  for  that 
place.  L.  MERRILL  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meetat  Wlllough-  ' 
by,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  P.  M. 

£.  BUSHNELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids  will  meet  In 
Vinton,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  at  3  P.  M. 

’  E.  H.  AVERY,  Stated  CTerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  Massil¬ 
lon,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t  at  7  P.  M. 

E.  D.  VaNCE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Concord, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  at  7  P.  M. 

E.  VAN  DER  HART,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  101  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  Its  .‘dated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  In  Montrose,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  20,  at  7i  P.  M.  Reduced  rates  on  D.  &  H.  R.  R, 
Through  tickets  to  Montrose  and  return  on  L.  V.  &  Mon¬ 
trose  R.  R.  at  reduced  rates  on  order  procured  from  the 
Stated  Clerk  before  meeting. 

P.  H.  BROOKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Waterloo  will  meet  at  Tama  City, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  74  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  la  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,on 
Tue‘»day,  Oct.  5th,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will  bo  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Burrows  of  South 
Boston.  Sessional  records  will  be  called  for. 

ROBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  in  Boonvllle, 
N.  ¥.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  27th,  at  74  P.  M. 

DANA  W.  BIGELOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  74  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wooster  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Plymouth,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  2l8t.  at  7 
P.  M.  THOMAS  K.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  meet  at  Luzerne,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t.  at  2  P.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  In  the  church 
of  Asbury,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  2J  P.  M. 

E.  CLARKE  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  In  Owasco,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  2  P.  M. 

C.  C.  HEMENWAY;  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbytarian  Church  of  Lansing,  Iowa,  ou  Tuosdav,  Sept. 
2l8t,  at  7J  P.  M.  W.  U.  RUSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Central 
College,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  74  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fayetteville,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20, 
at  74  P.  M.  A.  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The^Presbytery  of  Hiirtson  will  meet  in  the  Palisades 
ChurclJ,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  74  P.  M. 

H.  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Xonlo,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  at  74  P  M.  The  Standing  Committees 
on  Temperance,  Church  Erection,  Freedmen,  Homo  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  Sustontation,  are  requested  to  make  written  re¬ 
ports.  W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  In  Wakefield, 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

W  E.  KIMBALL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  North  Bergen,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7  P.  M, 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  in  the  church 
of  Middle  Smlthfleld,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21st,  at  8)  P.  M. 
Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  at  lea.-t  ten  days  before 
the  meeting  to  the  Rev.  D.  M.  James,  Bath,  Pa.,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Narrative.  The  Sabbath  School 
Association  will  meet  on  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  of 
Presbytery.  A.  M.  WOODS,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  meets  at  Knowlesvllle, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Osage  will  meet  In  Raymore,  Mo., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  an  74  P.  M. 

D.  8.  SCHAFF,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  Blatfs  will  meet  in  Gris¬ 
wold,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28ih,  at  7)  P.  M. 

SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Dausville,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7 
P.  M.  LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Windsor,  or  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  at  74  P.  M. 
The  Presbyterlal  Sunday  School  Institute  Is  to  begin  Its 
sessions  on  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  22d. 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  at  Edgerton, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21et,  at 
7j  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  bold  Its  regular 
Fall  meeting  at  Hooper,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2lHt,  at 
7J  P.  M.  J.  A.  HOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Yates  City, 
Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21st,  at  74  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  at  Gorham, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  WILFOKD  JACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  of  Geneva  Presbytery  will  be  held  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  29tb,  at  14  P.  M. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  PRICHARD,  Secretary. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  In  Horse 
Heads,  N.  Y.,  ou  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  3  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Fort  Dodge  will  meet  In  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sejit.  21,  at  7)  P.  M.  The  Ladles 
Presbyterlal  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Reduced  rates  have  been  secured  on  all 
roa<l8.  Plea  e  send  names  of  elders  and  lady  delegates  at 
once  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Newcomb. 

H.  G.  RICE.  Stated  Clerk. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.  Issued  September  1st. 


:^otcee04 


POWDER 

AbwHitoly  Par*. 

This  powder  never  varlee.  A  marvel  of  purity,  etrengtli, 
and  wboleeomeness.  More  economical  than  tbe  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  rbort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
on^  in  eaa«.  ROYAL  BAxmo  PoWDEB  00.,  106  Wall  Bt,  N.  7. 


69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  CoMMERCi.iL  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


United  States  Natienal  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  B&OAS^AT,  ITffW  TOEZ. 


Capitalf . 
Surplus,  • 


-  $500^000 

-  500,000 


LOOAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  H.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Aset.  Cashlei 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  0.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DRESzL, 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUF,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

a  B.  HIOKOX,  JAMES  W.  AlEXANDEB, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


BABTHOOI: 

Tie  Magaziae 
rOR  MOTHERS. 

Devoted  to  the  Care  of  Infants  and  General  Nnriery 
Intcrcto.  Subscriptions  received  by  all  booksellers 
and  postmasters,  $1  60  o  year.  Single  ooplee  16  cents, 
sold  everywhere. 

BABYHOOD  PUBUSHINO  CO.,  6  Eaekmon  Sk.  N.  T. 


RECENT  ISSUES 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 


NEW  edition 


WHAT  IS  PRESBITEBIAH  LAW? 

(REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.) 

Containing  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  to  1885, 
Inclusive. 

By  Rev.  J.  ASPINIVALL  HODGB,  D.D. 
lOmo.  Price,  $1.75. 

AMONG  THE  TREES  AT  ELMBIDGE. 

A  sprightly  book  for  boys  and  girls,  about  our  forest  aud 
fruit  trees. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.95. 

CHEBIE’S  ANSWERED  PRATER. 

Carries  tbe  reader  to  a  village  In  France,  and  opening  to 
him  a  form  of  life  new  and  Instructive. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1, 

WALTER  HARMSEN. 

A  thrilling  story  of  Reformation  days  In  tbe  Netherlands. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.95. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlladelithla,  Pn., 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

^^OSPEL 

HYMNS 

CONSOLIDATED. 

With  Words  and  Music. 

49 -By  the  use  of  smaller  type,  the  496  Sougs 
have  been  condensed  into  304  pages,  but  the 
same  order  is  preserved  as  in  the  original  Issue. 

40  Cents  in  Tinted  Paper  Covers. 

45  Cents  in  Boards. 

50  Cents  in  Limp  Cloth. 

Add  5  cents  each  If  ordered  by  mail. 

The  price  of  this  favorite  work  is  now  so  low  that 
it  can  be  adopted  everywhere. 

Former  editions  still  published  at  old  priees. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  I  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 


NEW  YORK. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820.] 

791  Madison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HFJSRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph  D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department  Gymnasium.  New  bulldlug  complete  in  Its 
appointments.  The  67ih  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  22d,  1886.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

Illce  C  I  lOlllEC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 

MISS  Cl  Li  KUUCoi  young  ladies  and  childrent 

43  Hast  68th  Street.  New  York. 
_ Afternoon  Classes  tor  Adults. 

SUSS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  itiCHGOI. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDRBN 
Morristown,  New  Jersey, 

Re-opens  Sept.  22d.  Gn^unds  and  buililtngs  attraotlve. 
Highest  standard  in  English  and  Classical  Sln.-lles.  Supe¬ 
rior  advantages  In  Art  and  Music.  Resident  Freech  and 
German  Teachers  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition  In  English 
and  French,  $.VllO.  Circulars  on  application. 

OSSINING  INSTITUTB  »o*  ■'PS"® 

SING  SING,  N.Y.  UdIetA  MImM. 

High  Grounds.  Best  advantages  in  Muslo,  Art,  Elooa- 
tlon.  English  and  Modem  Languages.  Fnll  or  partial 
courses,  m  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Chsrgn  modermis 
Opetu  Sept.  Slat.  Rsv.  O.  D.  RICK,  rriqotnsL 

SUMMIT  ACADEMV,  Summit,  N.  J.  BealthtLl 
location.  Military  drill.  Reopens  Sept.  16th. 

_ _ JAMES  HEARD.  A.M.,  Principal. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls, 

419  Clinton  Street,  Sreoklyn,  IT.  T. 

Offers  opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  tbe  advantages 
of  a  well  ordeied  home  life.  Special  facilities  for  Music 
and  Art. 

REFERENCES ; 

Rev.  R.  H.  8TORRS,  D  D  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.D  .  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Bev.  WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Bev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CUBURBAN  SEMINARY,  t67th  Street  and  Boston  Ave.,  New  York. 
O  Reopens  Sept.  15.  Beautiful  situation ;  large  grounds; 
city  and  country  advantages.  Mrs.  I3)WIN  JohmsoN,  Prln. 

Dr.  PI5NBfl’8  FAMILY  8CHOUL,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Ten  boys;  college  or  business,  reopens 
September  20.  Twelfth  year. 


OGONTZ 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Tbe  fourth  year  of  this  School  (kiiowu  for  thirty-tbpea 
years  os  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  open  Wednesday, 
Sept.  99th,  at  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  For  circulars,  address 

PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

15  BAST  63th  STR  RET, 

WILL  RE-OPEN  SEPTEMBER  97th. 

Boys’  Classes  separate.  Preparatory  Class  for  Harvard  *87 


WAKO  &  DRUUMONl),  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  T.  UOUdllTON  SEMINARY 


HIGH  NOVELTIES  ON  ' 
EXHIBITION. 

JAMBS  Il’CREBRY  ft  CO.  ARE  NOW  EX¬ 
HIBITING  THEIR  RICHEST  AND  MOST 
SELECT  STYLES  OF  IMPORTED  NOVETIES. 
AN  EXAMINATION  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 

James  M’Greery  &  Go. 

BBOADWAI  ABD  11th  ST.,  HEW  YOBK. 


CARPETINGS 

AND 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 


Our  Novelties  for  Fall  trade  are 
now  on  exhibition. 

This  assortment  surpasses  that  of 
any  previous  Season. 

An  early  inspection  invited. 


JAMglXl-E’S  W.&J.SL0ANE 


Broadway,  IStli  &  loth  Streets, 


PearOnE 


The  BEST  COMFOUNl) 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa- 
ler,  without  danger  to  litbric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  U  of  great  value  to  honsekeep^rs. 

Sold  by  sU  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
felts  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PBARLINB 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMBS  PYLB,  New  York. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  tx)  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty- 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 
_ 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

DrN.  MTRONG’k  RK.il  F.DIAL  INNTITl’TE, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal, and  all  baths;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatmeut.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  ttc. 
Send  for  circular. 


NEW  YORK. 


TELL  YOUR  WIFE  ABOUT  IT, 

And  send  10  cents  for  sample  copy  of 

Good  Houskkkeping. 

The  Best  Home  Magazine  Published. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAIf  &  CO..  Holyoke,  Mass. 

N.  Y.  Office,  2.39  Broadway,  New  York. 

Good  Houtdeeeping  it  iiiuei  Every  Other  Saturday. 

PURE  UNFERMENTED  WINE 

For  Commanion  Purposes. 

Clear  and  fr.agrant.  Put  up  on  our  Fruit  Farms.  Refer¬ 
ences  given  if  wanted. 

SAM’L  TI.  DERBY  &  CO.,  Woodside,  Delaware. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  UVINO  TKUTIU  FOB  BEAD  AND  BEABT, 

,  By  John  B,  Gough, 

HU  Uu  tad  erawiilBg  lift  work,  brim  fall  of  thrUlhir  hiitr- 
Mt.  buaior  sod  pattaot.  Bright,  pun.  sod  good,  fall  of 
“Uaghterud  tesn.  "  it  arlla  af  i.aM  w  ah.  To  it  U  sddad 


■■Isaghur  ua  xeon.  ' n  tOU  ai  tight  u  mU.  To  it  m  sddt 
tha  Lila  sad  Doth  of  Mr.  Oongli,  by  Bar.  LYMAN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  1000  AgenU  Wantad,— Mas  aad  Woinaa.  *10* 
to  •••O  s  month  mada.  wa  kindrooet  sa  ws 

girt  extra  Termt  mi  Pafertlgku.  Writi  for  eireulsri  is 
a  A,  D.  WOBTHINWTON  A  CO.,  Bsrtfsrd.  Cwa. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  faiailies  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  tbe 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  tbe  Mliitsters’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  parable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treaaurer. 


nFOR  YOVNCi  I.A  DIEM, 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

26th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed.  Send  for  Rlustrated 
Catalogue.  A.  G.  BENEDICT. 

FLUSHING  INSTITUTE, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. 
Opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  l&th.  Address 

_ E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Mrs.  WILLIAMES 

(96  West  39th  St..  New  York) 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITTLE  GIRLS,  Re¬ 
opens  Sept.  30. 

Riverview  academy. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y, 

Prepares  for  College  and  the  Government  Academies,  for 
Business  and  Social  relations.  Thorough  Military 
Instmctlou.  Springfield  Cadet  Rifles. 

_ _ _ BI3BEE  k  AMEN,  Prlnclpale. 

ISS  J.  F.  WREAKH’  (959  Madison  Arenne) 

New  York)BOAROINO  ANDDAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS,  Reopens  Sept.  27th.  Also  KINDEROARTEK. 


The  packer  collegiate  institute, 

Joralemon  street,  between  Clinton  and  Court  streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  school  for  tbe  thorough  teaching  of 
young  ladles.  Collegiate,  Academic,  and  Primary  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  next  term  will  begin  September  20, 1886.  New 
students  assigned  to  classes  8e|>tember  16, 16, 17.  There 
are  no  extra  charges  for  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Drawing,  or  Calisthenics.  An  attroctlTo 
home,  under  liberal  management,  receives  Students  from 
out  of  town.  The  Forty-first  Annual  Catalogue,  giving  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  study,  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  T.  J.  BACKUS,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


WILLISTINE  HALL.  —  Nyack-on-the-Hudsoa. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  PatronaM 
unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J  A.  A  J.  KiaiPSHAlX. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY, 

LERUY,  N,  Y,  For  Young  Ladles.  Academic  and  College 
Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Best  in¬ 
structors.  Excellent  home  Influences.  For  cataloguM, 
address  Bev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  A.U. 


Wells  College  for  Young  Ladles. 

aurora,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  focllltle* 
for  MU8I0  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
healthfulnesB.  Session  begins  Sept.  15,  1886.  Bend  for 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  Prestdemt, 


UPSON  8EBINART,  up  in  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County. 

Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fite  for  College  or  Business.  Make* 
good  men  of  bad  boys.  Beferences :  President  Porter,  Yol* 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jared 
Reid,  jr.,  "  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ct 


BETTIK  STUART  IN.STITUTE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  16tb,  1886.  Courses  of  study  equal  to  those 
of  any  Seminary,  whether  Classical,  Literary,  or  Musical. 
Advantages  In  Art  sad  Elocution  unsurpassed.  Careful 
training  in  morals  and  manners.  Home  comforts.  For 
catalogues,  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  MCKEE  HOMES. 


Mme.  GIOVANNINL 

For  twelve  years  bead  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  bos  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies, 

103  Bast  eist  Street,  New  Verk. 

Tbe  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  and  tbe  terms  are  very 
moderate— $600  per  year,  including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  testimonials. 


^UMBRVILLE  SEMINARY,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

9  A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and 
Children.  Reopens  Sept.  15.  Thorough  Instruction  In 
English  Branches,  Music,  Languages,  and  Paitting. 

*  Misses  PARSONS  k  LA  FEVRE. 

LAKE  FOREST  imTWjRWTYT 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Conrses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  Btpmtet  low.  FERRY  HALL— 4l>urongh  Course  tor 
Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  and  further 
Information,  apply  to  the  Pbksident,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
roa  LEHiaH  ttsuyebsitt, 

Betklekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
tbe  moet  excellent  technical  and  cloMlcal  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  foundtr 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  portlo- 
ulars  apply  to  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist— special  preparation  tor 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


Hempstead  institute.  Lo"4'Tr.:i;s,\”T. 

A  Thorough  Englith  Boarding  School  for  Boyt, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Higher  English,  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Courses.  TweBty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  IS. 
Catalogues  sent  on  sppUcstlon. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MABEMY. 

CHESTER.  26tb  year  oiiens  Sept.  16.  UtMrtly  BmildiBWs. 
A  MlLI'EAHY  UttLLI-iilK. 

Civil  EBMlBeerinw,  Cbemlstry,  CIbssIcs,  BBglUh. 

Col.  THMO.  HYaTT,  President. 
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“BLIXD  THOMAS. »» 

By  Xer.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  D.S. 

The  most  remarkable  man  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  I  have  ever  known  was  a  poor  blind  man, 
entirely  dependent  for  his  support  on  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  But  poor 
and  totally  blind  as  he  was,  no  man  in  that 
community  was  more  respected.  His  humble 
cottage  was  a  privileged  place,  where  I  have 
sat  many  an  hour  and  drank  in  the  spirit  of 
understanding  and  wisdom,  and  of  sound,  vig¬ 
orous  doctrinal  teaching,  such  as  is  seldom 
equaled  in  college  halls  or  schools  of  the 
prophets.  It  was  visited  not  unfrequently  by 
the  ministers  of  the  region,  and  by  strangers 
more  remote,  who  heard  of  him. 

Thomas  was  in  his  element  when  discussing 
with  these  clerical  visitors  such  great  themes 
as  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Election,  Predes¬ 
tination,  the  Atonement,  or  “  Hopkinsianism,” 
in  which  he  thoroughly  believed,  or  “New 
School”  and  “Old  School”  differences,  then 
coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  great  issues 
in  the  theological  world.  Few  men  could  hold 
an  argument  with*  him  on  any  of  these  sub¬ 
jects.  For  close  reasoning,  and  logical  force, 
and  sustained  and  inexhaustible  sense  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  illustration,  I  never  knew  his  supe¬ 
rior. 

Among  the  most  frequent  of  his  clerical  vis¬ 
itors  was  good  Dr.  Johnston,  then  and  for 
forty  years  or  more  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newburg  on  the 
Hudson.  He  was  fond  of  arguing,  and  he  and 
Thomas  had  many  a  friendly,  though  at  times 
fierce  theological  tussle,  as  they  did  not  agree 
on  all  the  “  seven  points  ”  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine.  In  these  encounters  the  good  natur- 
ed  doctor  was  invariably  worsted.  But  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  even  with  his  antagonist,  he  on 
one  occasion  brought  with  him  a  distinguished 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  withal  a  famous  po¬ 
lemic. 

At  it  they  went,  two  grave  and  learned  doc¬ 
tors  against  one  poor  uneducated  blind  man. 
For  hours  the  assault  continued  without  mercy 
and  without  cessation.  Sharp,  hot  words  fell 
fast  and  thick  on  the  head  of  the  single  cham¬ 
pion.  Ail  the  arts,  all  the  subtleties,  all  the 
stock  arguments  of  the  schoolmen,  were  shot 
pitilessly  in  quick  succession  at  him.  But  he 
did  not  flinch,  or  waver,  or  get  angry.  Calm, 
serene,  and  self-possessed,  he  parried  their 
thrusts,  content  with  now  and  then  giving 
back  a  “  dead  shot  ”  to  knock  down  some  as¬ 
sumed  position,  or  blow  to  the  winds  some  of 
their  sophistries,  or  “  men  of  straw.”  Finally, 
from  sheer  exhaustion  or  consciousness  of  fail¬ 
ure,  they  ceased  to  speak. 

Then  Thomas,  stretching  his  tall  form  up  to 
its  majestic  height,  opened  fire  from  the  mas¬ 
sive  battery  of  reserved  power,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  rattled  down  his  Titanic  missiles  upon 
his  abashed  and  silenced  assailants  until  they 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  fled  the  house  in 
dismay.  But  not  until  he  had  given  them  a 
parting  shot,  the  scars  of  which  must  have  re¬ 
mained  in  their  memories  many  a  long  day. 

Pretty  defenders  of  the  faith  ye  are,  to  be 
sure !  You,  Dr.  Johnston,  brought  your  friend 
down  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  arguing 
down  and  silencing  poor  blind  Tom.  Has  he 
done  it  ?  Have  you  together  done  it  ?  Why 
are  you  silent  ?  Can  you  say  no  more  ?  Are 
these  your  strongest  arguments  ?  If  you  can’t 
stand  before  the  stone  and  the  sling  of  this 
stripling  from  the  sheepfold,  how  will  you  en¬ 
counter  the  Goliaths  of  Infldel  boasting? 
Have  I  not  spiked  your  guns  every  one  of 
them  ?  A  pretty  kind  of  business  ye  came  here 
for,  truly.  Fine  Doctors  of  Divinity  ye  are, 
when  a  single  unlettered  man  wrests  from  you 
every  weapon  of  defence  and  drives  you  igno- 
miniously  from  the  fleld  which  you  yourselves 
had  chosen. 

Blind  Thomas’  description  of  this  memora¬ 
ble  theological  contest  was  one  of  the  richest 
intellectual  treats  I  ever  enjoyed — better  far 
than  any  play  I  ever  witnessed.  The  reader 
doubtless  ere  this  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  “  Blind  Thomas  ”  was  a  rare  character. 
And  such  he  was  in  very  deed.  But  what  made 
him  so  ?  What  was  the  secret  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary'  powers  ?  Blind  from  the  time  he  was 
three  years  old  ;  never  at  school  a  day  in  his 
life;  shut  out  from  all  the  educational  influ¬ 
ences  of  God’s  visible  universe ;  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages  accruing  from  intercourse  with 
society,  absolutely  isolated  and  solitary ;  never 
able  to  read  a  word  on  the  printed  page,  and 
absolutely  dependent,  he  yet  was  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  man,  intellectually'  and  morally  a 
teacher  of  teachers ;  a  grand,  towering  charac¬ 
ter  of  solid  worth. 

And  the  secret  of  it  was  theology.  The  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
greatest  theologian  of  modern  times,  were  the 
substance  of  his  reading.  And,  verily,  he  need¬ 
ed  no  other  books,  no  other  teacher  to  make 
him  what  he  was.  These  were  read  to  hhn  until 
he  almost  knew  them  by  heart.  He  iwndered 
on  the  great  subjects  therein  revealed  and  dis¬ 
cussed, 'and  communed  intimately  and  con¬ 
stantly  with  God  in  Christ ;  God  incarnated  in 
humanity ;  “  God  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself  ”  by  means  of  the  sacriflce  of  Calvary ; 
God  speaking  in  the  wondrous  ways  of  provi¬ 
dence,  and  in  the  still  more  wondrous  way  of 
redemption ;  and  he  thought  on  all  these  di¬ 
vine  and  sublime  doctrines  and  realities,  till 
they  imparted  some  of  their  own  granite  qual¬ 
ities  to  his  character,  and  shed  ui)on  his  soul, 
and  intellect,  and  speech,  a  lustre  that  out¬ 
shone  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  mere  schoolman. 

Grand  old  Blind  Thomas!  I  see  thee  to-day 
just  as  I  saw  thee  flve-and-forty  years  ago, 
when  I  sat  at  thy  feet  in  the  little  cabin  over¬ 
looking  one  of  the  grandest  views  on  our  noble 
Hudson,  and  listened  to  thy  discourse  on  the 
sublime  themes  of  Revealed  Truth.  During  the 
first  five  years  of  my  ministry  it  was  my  privi- 
llegre,  as  well  as  my  terror,  to  have  him  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  auditor,  sitting  directly  in  front  of  me,  and 
within  ten  feet  of  the  pulpit.  And  a  more  at¬ 
tentive  hearer  I  never  preached  to.  It  was  al¬ 
most  painful  to  witness  the  intensity  with 
which  he  listened  to  the  Word,  in  a  fixed  pos¬ 
ture,  leaning  forward  with  upturned  face,  roll¬ 
ing  his  sightless  eyes  as  if  he  would  see  as  well 
as  hear  every  word  that  came  forth  from  the 
oracles  of  God,  a  heavenly  smile  playing  over 
his  placid  features  whenever  an>'thing  the 
preacher  said  3i>ecially  pleasdd  him,  and  a  look 
of  unutterable  solemnity  and  thoughtful  con- 
oem  settling  down  upon  them  when  the  sin, 
and  woe,  and  doom  of  the  impenitent  sinner 
were  depicted.  Notwithstanding  his  Hercu¬ 
lean  strength  of  mind  and  mcissive  character, 
he  was  gentle  as  a  child,  in  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  tender  and  sj'mpathLzing,  and  to  me,  in 
my  youth  and  inexperience,  a  most  lenient  and 
helpful  critic.  See  what  theology  can  do  for  a 
m«.n  when  the  heart  is  touched  and  illumined 
by  the  grace  of  God !  And  yet  most  men  turn 
away  from  it  as  from  a  barren  fleld. 

The  great  want  of  the  times,  the  great  lack 
in  the  preaching  the  world  gets  to-day,  the 
great  want  of  the  piety  of  the  Church  is  more 
theology,  and  a  better  theology;  less  senti¬ 
ment,  less  of  the  essay  and  the  newspapers, 
and  more  of  the  strong  and  inspired  theology 
of  Paul  as  contained  in  Romans ;  more  of  the 
stalwart  theology  preached  by  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  In  New  England,  and  by  the  Erskines  in 
Scotland  with  overpowering  effect;  more  of 


the  vital,  life-imparting  theology  of  the  Wes¬ 
leys  in  England.  And  the  pulpit  will  not  re¬ 
gain  its  lost  power;  the  Church  will  not  “put 
on  Christ  ”  and  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world  in  dead  earnest,  an  army  with  banners 
and  sure  of  victory,  until  she  have  it.  Give 
us,  O  Lord,  more  “  Blind  Thomas’s  ” ! 


DIES  IBJE. 

By  Thomu  a  Cslano — h.  D.  1960  (!) 

Dies  irsB !  dies  ilia ! 

Solvet  seeclum  in  fa  villa ! 

Teste  David,  cum  Sybilla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 

Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 

Guncta  stricte  discussunis ! 

Tuba,  minim  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum. 

Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit,  et  natura, 

Quum  resurget  creatura, 

Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 

In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundns  judicetur. 

Judex,  ergo,  cum  sedebit, 

Quicquid  latet  apparebit; 

Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum,  miser,  tunc  dicturus— 

Quem  patronum  rogatunis, 

Gum  vii  Justus  sit  securus ! 

Rex,  tremendw  majestatis, 

Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 

Salva  me,  fons  pietatis ! 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie. 

Quod  sum  causa  turn  vise ! 

Ne  me  perdas,  ilia  die ! 

Queerens  me,  sedisti,  lassus : 

Redemisti  crucem  passus : 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus ! 

Juste  Judex  ultionis — 

Donum  fac  remissionis. 

Ante  diem  rationis ! 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus ; 

Gulpa  nibet  vultus  meus : 

Supplicant!  parce,  Deus ! 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 

Et  latronem  exaudisti, 

Mihi  quoque,  spem  dedisti ! 

Preces  meee  non  sunt  dignee ; 

Sed  tu,  bonus,  fac  benigne ; 

Ne  perenni  cremer  Igne ! 

Inter  oves  locum  preesta, 

Et  ab  hffidls  me  sequestra, 

Statuons  in  parte  dextra ! 

Confutatis  maledictis, 

Flammis  acribus  addictis, 

Voca  me  cum  benedictis ! 

Oro  supplex,  et  acclinis, 

Gor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 

Qere  curam  mei  finis ! 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia, 

Qui  resurget  ex  favllla 
Judicandus  homo  reus, 

Huic  ergo,  parce,  Deus ! 

Jesu,  pie  Domine, 

Dona  eos  requie ! 

Amen. 

TRANSLATION. 

The  Day  of  Wrath  !  that  Day,  that  Day ! 
The  world  In  ashes  melts  away ! 

Prophet  and  Sybil  tell  the  Day ! 

Oh,  then  what  trembling  and  what  fear. 
When,  Judge  of  all,  He  draweth  near. 

And  calls  the  sinner  to  appear ! 

The  trumpet  blast  with  dreadful  tone 
Through  graves  of  earth’s  remotest  zone. 
Calls  Man  from  clay  before  the  throne ! 

Death  shall  be  dead  and  Nature  dumb 
When  Man  shall  waken  from  the  tomb. 

For  reckoning  to  his  Maker  come ! 

Forth  shall  the  Record-book  be  brought. 
Upon  whose  page  there  lacketh  naught 
That  each  on  earth  for  judgment  wrought. 

And  when  the  Judge  shall  take  His  seat. 

All  hidden  things  the  light  shall  meet. 

And  all  receive  the  judgment  fit. 

What  then  shall  I,  a  sinner,  say  ? 

Unto  what  Daysman  shall  I  pray. 

When  scarce  the  saint  shall  meet  that  Day  ? 

O  Thou  of  majesty  tremendous.  King ! 

Who  to  Th)’  chosen  grace  dost  bring. 

Save  me !  Of  good.  Thou  living  spring ! 

Remind  Thy  soul,  O  Jesus  dear. 

That  Thou  didst  die  my  soul  to  clear ! 

Lose  not  my  soul  that  Day  in  fear ! 

Worn  didst  Thou  sit  whilst  seeking  me ; 

The  Cross  didst  bear  to  set  me  free : 

Let  not  such  pains  be  lost  to  Thee ! 

Thou  righteous  Judge  of  final  doom. 

In  pardoning  grace  let  me  find  room 
Before  the  day  of  reckoning  come ! 

I  know  for  guilt  my  soul  must  groan. 

My  face  must  burn  for  all  I’ve  done ; 

Yet  save,  O  God,  a  suppliant  one ! 

The  sinner  from  the  street  was  heard ; 

The  robber  on  the  Cross  was  spared : 

With  them,  from  Thee  my  hope  is  shared ! 

There  is  no  merit  in  my  prayer ; 

But  Thou  art  good.  The  sinner  spare. 

Nor  let  me  burn  in  endless  Are ! 

Among  Thy  sheep  grant  me  a  place 
(From  goats  removed)  to  see  Thy  face : 

At  Thy  right  hand,  an  heir  of  grace ! 

When  cursing  shall  in  shame  expire. 

And  end  its  breath  in  fiercest  fire. 

Thy  blessings  be  Thy  servant’s  hire ! 

Bowed  down  and  suppliant,  I  pray. 

With  contrite  heart,  as  ashes  say, 

“  Forever  take  my  fear  away !  ” 

That  Day,  that  sad  and  mournful  Day, 
When  Man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay. 
Hear  then,  O  God,  Thy  servant  pray ! 

Jesus,  Lord  of  Righteousness, 

Give  unto  them  that  seek  Thee,  peace ! 


I.XOY  MISSION  ARIBS. 

The  object  of  a  gathering  held  on  the  27th  of 
August,  was  to  bid  farewell  to  four  young  la¬ 
dies,  three  of  whom— Miss  Gardner,  Miss  Eb- 
erle,  and  Miss  Kennedy— sailed  hence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  for  India  as  missionaries  of  the 
Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society.  The 
fourth.  Miss  Easton,  joins  the  party  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  to  be  stationed  at  Calcutta, 
Allahabad,  and  Cawnpore,  India. 


RBFVSBD  BCRIAl.. 

Mr.  Editor :  In  The  Herald  of  this  date  (Sept. 
7th,  supplemental  sheet)  it  is  mentioned  that  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  Hannon,  a  member  of  Star  of  Bethlehem 
Lodge,  F.  A.  M.,  and  Nassau  Chapter,  was  denied 
permission  of  burial  of  body  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Cross  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  consecrated  ground,  and  that  “  the  body  was 
interred  in  a  grave  near  that  in  which  the  body  of 
John  Kenny,  the  murderer  and  suicide,  lies.”  We 
know  that  this  is  Romanlsh,  but  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  equality  of  rights,  civil  and  religious. 


which  belong  to  American  citizenship  ?  i  think 
not.  Will  you  demand  that  this  (mildly  charac¬ 
terized)  intolerant  spirit  be  restrained,  and  equal 
rights  of  burial  be  established  for  all  in  all  public 
cemeteries  ?  Justice. 

New  York,  Sept.  T,  1886. 


CHURCHES  AND  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

Thirty-five  of  our  Presbyterian  churches,  distrib¬ 
uted  in  fifteen  cities,  have  Sunday-schools  contain¬ 
ing  1000  members  or  over,  and  nine  of  them  have 
1062  or  more  members  in  full  communion,  as  the 
following  summary  by  Mr.  Jackson  shows : 

CHUBCH.  SCHOOL. 


1.  Baltimore,  Faith  Chapel .  ISW 

3.  Chicago,  Third . .  3300  8100 

3.  First .  1063 

4.  Fourth .  1145 

5.  Bt.  liOUls,  Washington  Avenue .  1130 

6.  Second .  ITII 

7.  Lafayette  Park .  1789 

8.  Newark,  Bosvllle .  1110 

9.  First .  1187 

10.  Bethany .  1034 

11.  Brooklyn,  Lafayette  Avenue .  2104  1682 

12.  Third  street .  1130 

13.  Hopkins  street .  1029 

14.  Tabernacle .  3311  1635 

15.  Classon  Avenue .  1100 

16.  Throop  Avenue  .  2777 

17.  First .  1056 

18.  Buffalo,  North  .  1021 

19.  Lafayette  street .  1261 

20.  New  York,  Fifth  Avenue .  2214  1150 

31.  Fourth  Avenue .  1505  1600 

38.  North  1000 

33.  University  Place .  3U00 

24.  Rochester,  Brick  Church .  1491 

25.  Cincinnati,  Walnut  Hill .  1045 

26.  Cleveland,  Woodland  Avenue  .  1297 

27.  Allegheny,  First .  1110 

28.  Harrisburg,  Pine  street .  1699 

29.  Market  Square .  1119 

30.  Wilkes  Barre,  First .  1335 

31.  Philadelphia,  Bethany .  1765  3971 

33.  West  Walnut  street .  1351 

33.  Hollond  Memorial .  1190 

34.  North  Broad  street .  1150 

35.  Washington  City,  New  York  Avenue. . .  1037 

L.  E.  J. 


As  will  be  seen,  the  Tabernable  church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  the  most  members,  and  the  Bethany  of 
Philadelphia  the  most  scholars,  though  the  Throop 
avenue  of  Brooklyn  is  less  than  two  hundred  be¬ 
hind  it. 


?!rDe  etiHTitcn  at 

THE  POOR  BOXES. 

‘  Don’t  forget  to  dust  off  thd  poor  boxes  this 
morning,  Nettie,’  said  Mrs.  Williams  to  her  lit¬ 
tle  girl  while  I  was  calling  at  the  house  one 
morning. 

‘The  poor  boxes,’  thought  I.  ‘What  can 
Mrs.  Williams  mean!  I  wish  I  knew  what 
they  were.’  But  of  course  it  was  not  polite  for 
me  to  ask  any  questions  about  them,  and  I 
should  have  come  away  none  the  wiser,  had 
not  Nettie  come  back  into  the  parlor  with  one 
of  them  in  her  hand,  and  said  to  her  mother 
‘  Mamma,  this  box  is  empty.’  It  was  a  small, 
square,  wooden  box,  painted  red,  and  on  the 
front  of  it  were  painted  in  black  letters  these 
words :  “  For  the  lame  poor.” 

‘It’s  Clifford’s  box,’  the  lady  said,  taking  it 
in  her  hand  and  passing  it  to  me  so  I  could 
see  it.  ‘  Clifford  seems  to  find  a  great  number 
of  subjects  for  his  generosity.  He  told  me  the 
other  day  that  it  is  really  surprising  how  many 
lame  poor  people  there  are  in  the  city.’ 

‘  May  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  the  lame 
poor  box  ?  ’  I  asked,  and  I  added  that  I  was 
deeply  interested. 

‘It  w’as  our  Clifford’s  invention,’  the  mother 
said  proudly.  ‘A  year  ago  he  fell  from  an  ap¬ 
ple-tree  when  he  was  at  his  grandfather’s  in 
the  country,  and  almost  broke  his  leg.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  deal  for  some  time  with  it,  and 
one  night  he  said  to  me  “Mamma,  when  I  get 
about  again,  I’m  going  to  make  a  memorial- 
box  in  remembrance  of  my  lame  leg’s  getting 
well.  It  would  have  been  so  hard  if  I’d  had  to 
go  on  crutches,  or  have  my  leg  all  done  up  in 
splints.  So  when  Clifford  came  home,  he 
brought  this  box  to  me,  and  told  me  if  any 
poor  lame  person  came  to  the  house,  to  give 
them  something  out  of  it.  He  has  found  so 
many  outside  in  his  daily  rounds,  that  he  has 
become  so  interested  that  I  am  sure  nearly  all 
his  pocket  money  goes  in  here.  You  can  read¬ 
ily  imagine  that  such  a  new  way  of  doing  good 
found  favor  with  the  whole  family.  Mary  has 
a  blind  poor  box,  and  Nettie  a  sick  poor  box, 
and  the  father  and  mother  have  one  larger 
than  the  rest— we  call  it  the  “opportunity  box  ” 
—one  that  we  always  take  out  of  when  we  (“do 
good  as  we  have  opportunity.’” 

‘A  beautiful  way  of  helping  others,’  I  said. 

‘  I  must  tell  my  Evangelist  children  about  it.’ 

‘  Mary,  you  know,’  said  Mrs.  Williams,  ‘  had 
trouble  with  her  eyes  two  years  ago,  and  had 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  room  for  weeks,  so  she 
can  realize  somewhat  the  blessing  of  light ;  and 
Nettie  has  been  ill  so  much  in  her  young  life, 
that  she  can  sympathize  with  those  who  have 
not  the  comforts  necessary  to  the  sick-room. 
We  do  not  give  without  finding  out  all  about 
the  persons  who  receive  our  thank-offerings. 
That  leads  to  a  wider  fleld  of  usefulness,  and 
these  poor  boxes  have  brought  us  in  contact 
with  some  lovely  characters  among  the  Lord’s 
poor,’ 

‘How  much  the  little  boxes  must  teach  of 
self-denial  and  generosity,’  I  said. 

‘O  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you,’  the  mother 
replied,  ‘what  beautiful  traits  of  character 
these  savings  for  the  suffering  poor  have 
brought  out  in  my  children.  And  you  would 
be  surprised  to  know  how  much  good  can  be 
done  by  a  few  pennies  saved  here,  and  a  dime 
saved  there.  It  is  a  strict  rule  that  any  piece 
of  money  dropped  into  these  boxes,  can  never 
be  taken  out  for  any  purpose,  only  the  one  let¬ 
tered  upon  the  box.’ 

I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  how  many 
blind  persons  little  Mary  had  found  by  diligent 
inquiries  and  persistent  efforts.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  matter  for  days  after  I 
came  home,  and  I  thought  what  a  beautiful 
thing  it  would  be  for  us  all  to  remember  God’s 
special  mercies  and  gifts  to  us  in  this  way. 

_  S.  T.  P. 

HELPS  FOR  HOME-LIFE. 

We  walk  beneath  the  shelter  of  God’s  wings. 

While  by  our  pathway  Hope,  His  angel,  sings 

Of  the  unseen  and  everlasting  things. 

Yes,  dear  children,  all  true  life  means  “  pass¬ 
ing  on  ”  to  others  that  which  the  God  of  love 
has  given  to  us.— Sunday  Magazine. 

The  first  duty  toward  children,  is  to  make 
them  happy.  If  you  have  not  made  them  hap¬ 
py,  you  have  wronged  them;  no  other  good 
they  may  get  can  make  up  for  that.— Charles 
Buxton. 

Never  let  sin,  however  popular  it  may  be, 
have  any  sanction  or  countenance  from  you, 
even  by  a  smile. — Dr.  Goulburn. 

Little  duties  are  golden  pins  to  fasten  the 
mantle  of  God’s  love  securely  about  us. 


The  Sunday  after  a  small  boy  had  returned 
to  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  a  visit  to  his  uncle’s 
sheep-farm,  the  subject  of  the  lesson  hapiiened 
to  be  “The  Good  Shepherd.”  The  small  boy 
sat  and  listened  with  a  superior  smile  to  the 
teacher’s  talk.  There  was  noting  about  sheep 
that  he  didn’t  know.  “How  does  the  Good 
Shepherd  know  His  sheep?”  presently  asked 
the  teacher.  “  I  know,”  spoke  up  the  lad,  who 
felt  that  his  time  had  come;  “some  he  crops 
their  ears,  and  some  he  marks  with  red  chalk.” 


THE  TEA-PARTY. 

BY  M.  E.  SANOSTEB. 

With  acorn  cups  and  saucers. 

And  lovely  oak-leaf  plates, 

A  paper  for  a  table-cloth. 

And  bits  of  stone  for  weights. 

Because  the  wind  in  frolic 
Might  blow  it  all  away. 

We  children  had  a  company 
In  Cedar  Woods  to-day. 

We  had  a  loaf  of  gingerbread 
From  grandma’s  best  recipe. 

The  very  nicest  kind  of  cake 
For  hungry  boys  to  eat. 

We  had  Aunt  Sarah’s  cookies, 

And  biscuits  made  with  yeast. 

And  sandwiches  of  course  beside — 

A  real  royal  feast. 

We’d  asked  our  cousin  Lucy, 

And  Doctor  Perkins’  Fred, 

And  pretty  Lottie  Sanderson, 

And  merry  Jack  and  Ned. 

But  sitting  by  her  window. 

As  dull  as  dull  could  be. 

We  saw,  as  to  the  woods  we  went. 

That  fretful  May  McGee. 

“  Poor  little  lonesome  cripple. 

No  wonder  she  is  cross ; 

We  all  of  us  might  be  the  same,” 

^  pleaded  darling  Floss. 

And  as  we  looked  and  listened. 

We  thought  about  a  way 
To  make  a  sort  of  litter 
And  carry  little  May. 

You  should  have  seen  her  wonder. 

You  should  h-ive  heard  her  laugh ! 

We  had  a  splendid  time  with  May, 

A  better  time  by  half 
Than  if  we’d  left  her  pining 
A  prisoner  by  herself. 

As  lonely  as  a  single  cup 
Upon  the  kitchen  shelf. 

And  since  we’ve  thought  about  it. 

We  mean  to  have  a  care. 

And  always  in  our  pleasant  things 
Lot  some  forlorn  one  share ; 

And  thus,  our  mother  tells  us. 

We’ll  keep  the  Golden  Rule, 

And  send  the  happy  times  along. 

At  home,  at  play,  in  school. 

— Cougregatlonallat. 


SEEINO  LIFE. 

Boys  often  talk  of  “  seeing  life  ”  in  a  way 
which  augurs  ill  for  their  future.  Many  of 
them  see  life  to  the  destruction  of  aU  that  is 
noblest  and  truest  in  them,  and  to  the  life-long 
shame  and  sorrow  of  those  who  love  them.  An 
exchange  tells  the  following  pathetic  story  of  a 
boy  who  had  seen  life  to  his  sorrow :  Although 
he  was  shackled  to  a  negro,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Jefferson  City  penitentiary  to  serve  a  two 
years’  term  for  larceny,  Ed.  Donnelly,  a  hand¬ 
some  young  criminal  of  twenty-three,  maintain¬ 
ed  a  jollity  of  demeanor  which  quite  surprised 
Deputy  Sheriff  Coakley,  who  was  in  charge  of 
him  and  three  other  convicts.  He  sang  from 
time  to  time,  and  looked  out  upon  the  bright 
country  which  the  train  was  rusliing  through 
with  apparently  no  thought  for  the  dreary  fu¬ 
ture  before  him.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  liis 
merriment  he  dropped  his  head,  drew  his 
slouch  cap  down  over  his  eyes,  and  became  si¬ 
lent. 

‘  What  is  the  matter,  Ed  ?  ’  Coakley  asked,  as 
he  tipped  the  hat  up  and  looked  at  his  prison¬ 
er’s  face. 

‘  Nothing,’  the  young  fellow  answered. 

‘  Nothing  !  I’d  like  to  know  what  makes  you 
pale  as  a  sheet,  if  there’s  nothing  the  matter 
with  you  ?  ’ 

‘  There’s  somebody  on  the  train  I  don’t  want 
should  see  me.  Allow  me  to  keep  my  cap  over 
my  face,  Mr.  Coakley.’ 

‘  Certainly  ;  hide  your  face  if  you  want  to,’ 
said  the  officer. 

Half  an  hour  later,  during  which  time  the 
handsome  young  convict  remained  motionless 
with  his  hands  covering  his  face  and  his  hat 
drawn  over  both,  two  oldish  men  came  along. 
They  halted  from  curiosity,  and  looked  at  Coak- 
ley’s  unfortunates.  The  one  who  kept  his  face 
concealed  from  view,  excited  the  interest  of  tlie 
older  of  the  two  men,  who  scanned  liim  from 
head  to  foot  with  pitying  eyes.  Turning  to 
Coakley,  he  said  :  ‘  That  poor  boy’s  repentance 
comes  too  late.  Sheriff.  Terrible !  Terrible  !  I 
have  a  boy  just  aliout  his  age — a  wild,  way¬ 
ward  boy,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  months. 
Whether  he’s  living  or  dead,  I  know  not,  but 
rather  than  have  him  in  such  a  plight  as  that, 
I’d  see  him  lying — ’ 

‘  Father  1  don’t !  ’ 

The  hat  was  flung  off,  and  with  eyes  brim¬ 
ming  with  tears,  the  face  of  the  son  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  father.  The  boy  outstretched 
his  hands— one  of  them  free,  the  other  shack¬ 
led  to  the  negro — to  his  father,  who  seized 
them  and  held  them  tenderly.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  and  talk  together  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ride,  and  when  the  penitentiary 
gate  closed  upon  the  son,  the  father  still  lin¬ 
gered  near  the  spot,  as  though  he  could  not 
leave  it. — Youth’s  Companion. 


CONVALESCENT. 

Lapped  warm  in  tlie  care  of  a  watchful  love, 

Slie  sits  in  the  sunsliine  this  Summer  day ; 

Yet,  ah !  it  is  scarcely  a  month  ago 
Since  love  could  do  nothing  but  weep  and  pray. 

To  the  gleaming  gate  of  God’s  heaven  she  went, 
The  songs  of  His  angels  she  nearly  heard ; 

And  now,  as  we  look  in  her  pearl-pink  face. 

Our  hearts  within  us  are  strangely  stirred. 

So  little  more,  and  all  mystery  past. 

This  girl  had  been  wiser  than  all  the  wise. 

Did  her  soul  hear  something  tongue  may  not  tell. 
As  it  gazes  at  us  through  soft  blue  eyes  ? 

And  who  might  have  been  in  the  heavenly  choir. 
Must  shrink  from  the  shadow  of  pride  and  wrong. 

Must  walk  in  the  light  of  the  gleaming  gate. 

In  step  to  the  air  of  the  angels’  song. 

So  this  young  life  surely  must  henceforth  bear 
A  solemn  sweetness,  a  tender  grace. 

As  if  one  who  turns  to  her  daily  task 
From  kneeling  awhile  in  God’s  holy  place. 

_  —The  Quiver. 


THE  BOSTON  HOSPITALS  FOE  ANIMALS. 

Max  was  crossing  the  avenue  one  afternoon 
some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  when  a  heavy 
beer  wagon  came  crashing  along  and  knocked 
him  down  and  ran  over  him.  Sad  indeed  for 
Max  and  all  who  know  him,  and  he  has  many 
friends.  His  leg  was  broken,  and  his  hip  was 
shattered  ;  the  doctors  called  in  declared  he 
could  not  survive  the  shock,  and  would  certain¬ 
ly  die ;  nevertheless,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  save  him.  Accordingly  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  skilful  surgery  and  care¬ 
ful  nursing  saved  his  life  and  saved  his  limb, 
and  whence,  last  week.  Max,  a  little  soberer,  a 
little  thinner,  but  as  dear  and  cunning  as  ever, 
returned  to  us,  and  glad  are  we  to  hear  his 
bark  about  the  house  once  more.  His  “  bark,” 
do  you  say  ?  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Max  is 
a  little  silver-headed  Scotch  terrier,  and  that  it 
was  to  the  dog  hospital  he  was  sent,  down  on 
Village  street,  you  know,  in  the  city  proper.  It 
is  really  one  of  the  departments,  the  veterinai-y, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  the  hospital  for 
horses  and  dogs  was  established  about  three 
years  ago,  in  order  that  the  students  might 
have  every  facility  for  becoming  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  diseases  which  equine  and 
canine  flesh  are  heir  to.  The  hospital  building 
affords  every  advantage  for  the  observation 
and  treatment  of  sick  animals.  It  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  building  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and 
was  designed  and  built  especially  for  its  present 
uses,  and  its  attractive  external  appearance  is 
an  index  of  what  one  will  find  within.  Upon 
the  first  floor  are  the  pleasant  offices,  a  large 
operating  room  lighted  from  above,  so  that  no 
shadow  falls  upon  the  patient,  five  commodi¬ 
ous  box  stalls,  and  six  ordinary  stalls.  On  the 
second  floor  are  twelve  stalls  and  boxes,  and  a 
room  for  dogs  containing  about  twenty  kennels, 
a  pharmacy,  and  a  groom’s  room.  The  third 
story  contains,  besides  the  lofts  and  work 
rooms,  apartments  for  the  assistant  surgeon 
and  house  surgeons.  In  the  basement  there  is 
a  shoeing  forge,  which  is  used  for  the  shoeing 
of  both  sound  and  lame  horses.  Hot  and  cold 
water,  steam  heat,  and  gas  are  hupplied  through¬ 
out  the  building,  and  all  pains  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  drainage  and  ventilation  as  nearly 
perfect  as  piossible. 

Adjoining  the  hospital,  and  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  is  another  brick  building,  just 
completed,  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to 
hospital  uses,  and  contains  boxes  and  stalls  for 


ten  horses.  In  the  second  story  is  the  lecture- 
room,  and  on  the  third  floor  is  the  dissecting 
room.  The  lover  of  the  horse  and  dog  must 
have  a  deep  interest  in  this  school  and  hos¬ 
pital. 

One  goes  over  the  hospital  with  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  and  warm  admiration  for  the  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  and  human  skill  that  govern 
it.  It  gives  joy  to  the  visitor  to  see  how  the 
sick  and  sore  among  our  dumb  animals  can  be 
treated. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


SUNFLOWER  SEED. 

BY  BESSIE  CHANDLEB. 

The  pincushion  lying  on  the  nursery  table 
Is  a  gorgeous  creation  bought  at  a  fair, 

A  bright  yellow  sunflower  whose  brown  velvet  centre 
Is  riddled  and  pierced  by  the  pins  sticking  there. 

So,  passing  a  sunflower  field  when  we  are  driving. 
No  wonder  my  dear  little  laddie  begins 
To  ask,  as  he  spies  the  big  yellow  blossoms, 

O  do  stop,  mamma,  while  I  pick  a  few  pins. 

—Good  Cheer. 


ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN. 

Leaning  idly  over  a  fence  a  few  days  since, 
we  noticed  a  little  four-year-old  “  lord  of  crea¬ 
tion  ”  amusing  himself  in  the  grass  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  frolicsome  flight  of  birds  which  were 
playing  around  him.  At  length  a  beautiful 
bobolink  perched  on  a  bough  of  an  apple  tree 
which  extended  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place 
where  the  urchin  sat,  and  m^ntained  his  posi¬ 
tion,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  one  whom  birds  usually  consider  a 
dangerous  neighbor.  The  boy  seemed  aston¬ 
ished  at  his  impudence,  and  after  regarding 
him  steadily  for  a  minute  or  two,  obeying  the 
instinct  of  his  baser  nature,  he  picked  up  a 
stone  lying  at  his  feet,  and  was  preparing  to 
throw  it,  steadying  himself  for  a  good  aim. 
The  little  arm  was  drawn  backward  without 
alarming  the  bird,  and  Bob  was  within  an  ace 
of  danger,  when  lo !  his  throat  swelled,  and 
forth  came  the  musical  notes :  “A-link,  a-link, 
a-link,  bob-a-link,  bob-a-link,  a-no-weet !  I 
know  it,  I  know  it,  a-link,  a-link  ;  don’t  throw 
it,  throw  it,  throw  it.”  And  he  didn’t.  Slowly 
the  little  arm  fell  to  its  natural  position,  and 
the  now  despised  stone  dropped.  The  minstrel 
charmed  the  murderer.  We  heard  the  song¬ 
ster  through  and  watched  his  unharmed  flight, 
as  did  the  boy,  with  a  sorrowful  countenance. 
Anxious  to  hear  an  expression  of  the  little  fel¬ 
low’s  feelings,  we  approached  him  and  inquir¬ 
ed  “  Why  didn’t  you  stone  the  bird,  my  boy  ? 
You  might  have  killed  him  and  carried  him 
home.”  The  little  fellow  looked  up  doubtingly, 
as  though  he  suspected  our  mea^g,  and  with 
an  expression  half  shame  and  half  sorrow,  he 
replied  “  Couldn’t  cos  he  sung  so !  ” — The  School 
Journal. 


QUESTIONS. 

Can  you  put  the  spider’s  web  back  in  place. 
That  once  has  been  swept  away  ? 

Can  you  put  the  apple  again  on  the  bough. 
Which  fell  at  our  feet  to-day  ? 

Can  you  put  the  lily-cup  back  in  the  stem. 

And  cause  It  to  live  and  grow  ? 

Can  you  mend  the  butterfly’s  broken  wing 
That  you  crushed  with  a  hasty  blow  ? 

Can  you  put  the  bloom  again  on  the  grape. 

And  the  grape  again  on  the  vine  ? 

Can  you  put  the  dew-drops  back  on  the  flowore. 
And  make  them  sparkle  and  shine  ? 

Can  you  put  the  petals  back  on  the  rose  ? 

If  you  could,  would  it  smell  as  sweet  ? 

Can  you  put  the  flower  again  on  the  husk. 

And  show  mo  the  ripened  wheat  ? 

Can  you  put  the  kernel  back  in  the  nut, 

Or  the  broken  egg  in  the  shell  ? 

Can  you  put  the  honey  back  in  the  comb. 

And  cover  with  wax  each  cell  ? 

Can  you  put  the  perfume  back  in  the  vase. 
When  once  it  has  sped  away  ? 

Can  you  put  the  corn-silk  back  on  the  corn, 

Or  the  down  on  the  catkins — say  ? 

You  think  that  my  questions  are  trifling,  dear  ? 
Let  mo  ask  you  another  one ; 

Can  a  hasty  word  ever  be  unsaid. 

Or  a  deed  unkind,  undone  ? 

—Wide  Awake. 


A  SERMON  ON  PLAT. 

Play  is  neither  idleness  nor  folly.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  good  things  which  have  come  into 
your  life  from  heaven.  It  is  a  gift  from  God. 
It  is  one  of  His  wonderful  works.  When  He 
made  the  beautiful  earth  and  the  sky,  and  the 
body  and  soul  of  man.  He  made  the  happy  play 
of  childhood.  It  is  apart  of  your  life  as  truly 
as  prayer  is,  as  truly  as  the  soul  itself  is.  And 
it  is  part  of  the  life  of  children  all  the  world 
over.  If  it  were  possible  to  journey  with  the 
sunlight,  and  see  all  that  it  sees,  and  go  round 
and  round  the  globe  with  it,  we  should  every¬ 
where  see  children  at  play. 

Now,  the  first  thing  I  want  you  to  see,  is  that 
this  playing  of  you  boys  and  girls  in  the  streets, 
or  anywhere  else,  is  a  pleasure  to  God.  He  is 
a  God  so  kind  and  loving,  that  He  delights  in 
everything  innocent  that  is  a  delight  to  you. 
Just  as  He  delights  in  the  songs  of  birds 
and  in  the  color  and  fragrance  of  flowers.  He 
delights  in  the  play  of  childhood.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  He  was  thinking  of  it  as  a  pleasure,  that 
He  sent  Zechariah  to  tell  the  builders  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  good  news  that  children  should  soon 
be  playing  in  the  streets. 

I  know  a  poet  who  made  a  song  on  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  poor  children  at  their  first  day  of 
play  in  Spring.  All  the  Winter  they  were  shut 
up  in  their  homes  for  want  of  shoes.  But  now 
the  Winter  was  past,  and  the  sun  shining,  and 
the  air  warm.  And  ‘‘  the  bairnies,”  barefooted 
but  happy,  “  were  out  on  the  pavement  again.” 
“  Their  wee  shoeless  feet  have  forgotten  their  pain. 

As  they  walk  in  the  sun  on  the  pavement  again.” 
Something  like  this  must  be  the  joy  of  God  as 
He  looks  down  on  the  same  sight. 

God  has  made  play  a  part  of  your  life,  be¬ 
cause  He  wants  you  to  be  strong.  He  has  work 
waiting  in  the  years  to  come  for  every  boy  and 
girl  on  the  earth.  And  although  it  is  not  all 
the  same  kind  of  work,  all  of  it  is  work  which 
will  want  strength  for  the  doing.  Therefore 
Ho  will  not  have  you  always  at  tasks.  He  has 
divided  the  time  for  tasks  with  the  time  for 
play.  He  will  have  you  out  in  the  open  air. 
By  your  games  He  will  have  your  body  in  end¬ 
less  motion.  You  shall  run  and  not  be  weary. 
You  shall  leap  and  dance  and  race  and  climb, 
so  that  every  part  of  you  may  be  made  strong 
for  the  work  that  lies  before  you  in  life. 

For  another  thing,  God  wants  you  to  have 
a  happy  gateway  into  life.  Nobody  can  tell 
before  hand  whether  your  after  life  will  be 
happy.  But  God  in  His  love  has  secured  that 
the  time  of  play  shall  be  happy.  In  games  you 
are  joined  together,  just  as  we  who  are  old  are 
in  our  toils.  The  playground  is  a  little  world. 
You  cannot  have  any  pleasure  in  any  of  its 
games,  unless  you  try  to  have  the  others  play¬ 
ing  with  you  as  happy  as  yourself.  To  be  un¬ 
kind,  unjust,  unfair,  or  ungenerous  in  a  game, 
is  to  spoil  it  or  bring  it  to  an  end.  Surely  this 
is  a  new,  rich  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  God, 
when  we  discover  that  the  same  kind  Father, 
who  gave  His  Son  to  die  for  us,  that  He  might 
deliver  us  from  sin  and  death,  made  the  joy 
and  play  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  bouse.  May  you  carry  something  of  the 
joy  of  it  all  through  life  with  you,  and  may  you 
remember  that  God  has  been  so  good  to  you, 
that  He  has  set  your  life  between  two  worlds  of 
joy — the  world  of  your  happy  childhood,  and 
the  world  that  awaits  you  in  heaven. — From 
‘‘  The  Children’s  Portion,”  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Macleod,  D.D. 


FOR  MOTHERS. 

Never  treat  lightly  in  a  child,  no  matter  how 
small  that  child,  a  broken  promise.  A  promise 
is  a  promise,  and  as  such  should  be  kept  sa¬ 
cred,  no  matter  of  how  small  intrinsic  impor¬ 
tance.  Teach  children  as  early  as  possible 
that  to  break  a  promise  or  to  prove  indifferent 
to  an  obligation,  is  no  light  matter.  Would 
you  have  a  child  keep  a  secret  from  her  mo¬ 
ther  ?  There  is  many  an  innocent  little  secret 
a  child  may  keep  to  itself  without  injury  to  any 
one,  but  if  a  mother  be  judicious,  she  may  gain 
the  entire  confidence  of  her  childrea.  She  may 
gain  such  an  influence  over  them  that  ‘‘  mo¬ 
ther  ”  is  the  first  thought  as  a  repository  for  a 
secret  But  never  let  her  force  or  bribe  her 
child  to  violate  a  confidence  reposed  in  it.  She 
does  it  at  the  peril  of  eternal  harm  to  the  child. 
“  My  boy,”  said  one  mother  to  her  son,  ‘‘  you 
are  going  to  school  for  the  first  time  among 
other  boys.  You  will  find  plenty  to  tell  you  all 
sorts  of  things.  When  a  boy  tells  you  ‘I’m 
going  to  toll  you  somethh^,  but  don’t  you  tell,’ 


ask  him  if  you  may  not  tell  your  mother ;  if 
not,  don’t  listen,  for  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten  it 
will  be  something  you  ought  not  to  hear.”  AU 
this  did  not  make  a  molly-coddle  of  the  boy. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  more  manly  Ut- 
tle  chaps  than  he.  He  and  his  mother  are  “  the 
best  friends,”  with  many  interests  in  common. 
— From  Babyhood. 


SPIRITUAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

"  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  In  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  Into  the  same  Image,  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.”— 3  Oor. 

111.  18. 

What  rich  instruction  in  regard  to  the  divine 
photography  of  which  the  text  speaks,  there  is 
in  what  we  see  in  human  art.  In  the  practice 
of  the  photographer  we  see  two  things :  faith 
in  the  power  and  effects  of  light,  and  the  wise 
adjustment  of  everything  in  obedience  to  its 
laws.  With  what  care  the  tenderly  sensitive 
plate  is  prepared  to  receive  the  impression ; 
with  what  precision  its  relative  position  to  the 
object  to  be  portrayed  is  adjusted ;  how  still 
and  undisturbed  it  is,  then,  held  face  to  face 
with  that  object !  Having  done  this,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  leaves  the  light  to  do  its  wonderful 
work  ;  his  work  is  indeed  the  work  of  faith. 

May  we  learn  the  precious  lessons.  Let  us 
believe  in  the  light,  in  the  power  of  the  light  of 
God  to  transcribe  Christ’s  image  on  our  hearts. 
“  We  are  changed  into  the  same  image  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.”  Let  us  not  seek  to  do 
the  work  the  Spirit  must  do ;  let  us  simply 
trust  Him  to  do  it.  Our  duty  is  to  seek  the 
prepared  heart,  waiting,  lon^ng,  praying  for 
the  likeness  ;  to  take  our  place  face  to  face 
with  Jesus,  studying,  gazing,  loving,  worship¬ 
ping,  and  believing  that  the  wonderful  vision  of 
that  Crucified  One  is  the  sure  promise  of  what 
cem  be  ;  and  then,  putting  aside  all  that  can 
distract,  in  stillness  of  soul,  sUent  unto  God, 
just  to  allow  the  blessed  Spirit  as  the  light  of 
God  to  do  the  work.  Not  more  surely  or  won¬ 
derfully  than  in  the  light  printing  which  is 
done  here  on  earth,  will  our  souls  receive  and 
show  the  impress  of  that  wonderful  likeness. 

I  feel  tempted  to  add  one  thought :  What  a 
solemn  calling  is  that  of  ministers  as  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  this  heavenly  photography,  “  ministers 
of  the  Spirit  ”  in  His  work  (see  2  Cor.  Iv.  6) ;  to 
lead  beUevers  on  and  point  them  to  Jesus,  and 
every  trait  in  that  blessed  face  and  life  as  what 
they  are  to  be  changed  to ;  to  help  them  to 
that  wistful  longing,  that  deep  thirsting  for  con¬ 
formity  to  Jesus,  w]|ich  is  the  true  preparation 
of  soul ;  to  teach  them  how,  both  in  public  wor¬ 
ship  and  private  prayer,  they  have  just  to 
place  themselves  face  to  face  with  their  Lord, 
and  give  Him  time,  as  they  expose  their 
whdle  being  to  the  beams  of  His  love  and 
His  glory,  to  come  in  and  take  possession  by 
His  Spirit  to  transform  them  into  His  own  like¬ 
ness. 

“  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Our 
sufficiency  is  of  God,  who  hath  made  us  able 
ministers  of  the  Spirit” — Rev.  Andrew  Murray. 


LETTERS  AND  NUMBERS. 

The  Greeks  used  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
for  numerals.  The  cumbersome  system  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  called  after  them,  consist¬ 
ed  of  strokes  (I — II — III — IIII)  to  indicate  the 
four  fingers,  and  two  strokes  joined  to  rep- 
present  the  hand,  or  five  fingers.  Ten  was  a 
picture  of  two  hands,  or  two  Vs  (X).  But  when 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  worked  at  the  higher 
mathematics  or  attempted  hard  sums  in  arith¬ 
metic,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  have  used 
letters,  in  order  to  avoid  the  clumsiness  of  these 
numerals ;  in  other  words,  they  used  what  look¬ 
ed  like  a  kind  of  algebra.  We  know  that  they 
tried  to  simplify  the  Roman  numerals  at  Rome 
by  making  four  and  nine  with  three  strokes  in¬ 
stead  of  four,  by  placing  an  I  before  the  V  and 
an  I  before  the  X  (IV  and  IX). 

Our  use  of  the  numerals  which  we  call  “Ara¬ 
bic,”  is  comparatively  recent,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Arabs  got  these  numbers  from  India 
several  centuries  after  the  Koran  was  written, 
or  about  eight  hundred  years  after  Christ. 

Whether  the  Indian  numerals  were  originally 
part  of  some  ancient  alphabet,  or  a  series  of 
shortened  signs  originally  somewhat  like  the 
Roman  numerals  that  we  still  use,  is  not  really 
decided. 

The  numbers  used  by  the  peoples  of  India 
who  wrote  in  Sanskrit  were  very  like  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  0,  that  we  use  to-day. 
Even  closer  resemblances  will  be  found  if  one 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  forms  of  our  numerals  ; 
for,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  our  num¬ 
bers  have  undergone  some  slight  changes.  To¬ 
gether  with  these  numerals,  the  Arabs  learned 
from  India  how  to  do  sums  by  algebra.  For 
algebra,  though  an  Arabic  word,  is  a  science  of 
which  the  Arabs  were  ignorant  before  they 
reached  India. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  invention  of  these 
numerals  and  of  algebra  for  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  stamps  the  old  Hindoos  as  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  races  of  the  world. — Henry 
Eckford  in  St.  Nicholas  for  September. 


CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Dyspepsia  and  bad  teeth  are  common  com¬ 
panions.  Their  relations  as  cause  and  effect 
may  be  controvertible,  but  that  both  are  fre¬ 
quently  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  teeth  and 
their  proper  use,  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  physiological  relations 
of  these  useful  and  much  abused  organs^  The 
mouth,  everybody  knows,  is  the  gateway  to  the 
stomach,  the  commissariat  of  health,  and  for 
its  protection  all  that  is  conveyed  thither  re¬ 
quires  careful  selection  and  due  preparation  to 
fit  it  for  healthy  distribution.  Heo».j  how  we 
eat,  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  what  we 
eat.  Chewing  vigorously  exercises  and  hardens 
the  teeth,  while  It  also  stimulates  the  salivary 
glands  to  furnish  the  most  essential  means  of 
rendering  food  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and 
easy  of  digestion,  and  without  good  digestion 
neither  the  teeth  nor  any  of  the  other  organs 
can  be  well  nourished.  That  the  teeth  are 
commonly  the  first  organs  to  suffer,  after  or 
contemporaneously  with  indigestion,  is  due  to 
the  vitiated  secretions  of  the  mouth  common 
to  dyspeptics.  By  this  the  enamel  is  softened, 
becomes  easily  stained  or  loses  its  lustre,  and 
for  this  the  tooth-brush— often  too  hard  and 
harsh  for  the  teeth  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances — is  applied  too  vigorously  or 
too  frequently,  and  not  infrequently  with  some 
mischievous  insoluble  powder  or  corrosive 
wash,  with  the  common  result  of  destroying 
the  enamel  and  promoting  decay. 

Tooth-brushes  should  always  be  soft,  and 
rarely  used  more  than  once  daily,  before  break¬ 
fast,  which  is  quite  often  enough  to  remove  the 
insoluble  particles  of  food  which  collect  at  the 
margin  of  the  teeth.  Use  the  soft  brush  with 
water  only,  or  at  most,  with  nothing  else  but 
pure  soap  in  addition. 

Soap  is  not  only  more  cleansing  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  it  leaves  a  sweeter  and  pleasant¬ 
er  taste,  and  is  never  followed  by  injurious  ef¬ 
fects.  A  soft  wood  stick,  to  remove  hard  par¬ 
ticles  from  between  the  teeth,  and  rinsing  the 
mouth  with  water  alone  after  meals,  is  ordin¬ 
arily  quite  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  teeth  with¬ 
out  brushing  them.  Metal  tooth  picks  should 
never  be  used  under  any  circumstances,  and 
quills  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  cleanlv. 

Chewing  a  pine  stick,  or  better  when  acces¬ 
sible,  a  dogwood  stick,  is  often  a  very  salutary 
method  of  cleansing  the  teeth.  It  causes  the 
saliva  to  flow  freely,  and  this  dissolves  and 
washes  away  particles  not  easily  removed  by 
other  means. 

On  the  chemical  theories  of  decay  of  the 
teeth,  we  have  no  need  to  enter.  No  matter 
what  its  cause,  a  dentist  should  be  consulted 
on  the  very  first  appearance  of  a  point  or  spot 
of  discoloration.  Properly  treated  at  the  out¬ 
set,  it  may  be  recovered  for  a  lifetime. 

AU  that  is  said  here  of  the  relations  of  bad 
teeth  to  dyspepsia,  appUes  equaUy  to  chUdren— 
in  the  decay  of  deciduous  teeth.  There  is  no 
more  certain  sign  of  a  dyspeptic,  badly  nourish- 
ed  child,  than  the  early  decay  of  deciduous 
teeth — or  any  more  certain  means  of  promoting 
dyspepsia  and  a  puny  constitution  than  neglect. 

The  early  decay  of  the  deciduous  teeth  should 
be  an  admonition  to  parents  to  take  special 
pains  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
food,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  digestive 
organs— including  the  teeth— and  ^ving  tone 
to  the  system  ;  otherwise  an  enfeebled  consti¬ 
tution  wUl  be  the  inevitable  result— Dr.  A.  N. 
Bell 
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ern  Kianee.  Thia  bn^  ia  acHei  far  unifocmitr  In  tha 
aU«  of  thraad,  and  for  tha  correct  ahaAloar «  ooloao 
Erarr  akain  baan  tha  tickat  wHh  trada  mark—**  Florcaeo** 
[aa  abown  hi  ancrarinc  Tba  color  nnmbar  la  alao  pUcao  ao 
kararr  Uckat  throuch  tha  anttra  Hat  of  naarlr  3410  HhaideOp 
Mhicb  la  a  neat  oonranlenca  to  diialara  and  oonaiuBara. 
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FLORIDA’S  BSCOVXRT  FROM  TEE  FROST. 

Mr.  William  J.  Win^ar,  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Palatka,  Fla.,  gives  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Florida, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  many  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  development  of  that  State.  Mr. 
Winegar  says  that  when  the  great  “  freeze  ”  of 
laat  Winter  occurred,  nearly  everybody  thought 
that  Florida  had  received  a  disastrous  setbaek. 
But  a  few  months  have  put  a  very  different  face 
on  affairs,  and  now  it  looked  as  if  the  freeze 
would  turn  out,  like  many  other  mishaps,  to 
have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  a  real  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  State,  as  showing  just  how 
Florida  stood.  After  the  freeze,  things  looked 
pretty  melancholy.  The  orange  trees  stood 
blackened,  with  nearly  all  the  crop  that  re¬ 
mained  imgathered  wholly  ruined.  It  was  fear¬ 
ed  that  the  trees  might  be  crippled  for  years. 
But  with  the  Spring  came  unusually  abundant 
rains,  and  the  trees  put  out  a  surprising  strength 
of  new  growth,  recovering  entirely  what  had 
been  lost.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  now 
really  beautiful ;  in  spite  of  the  effort  necessary 
to  make  new  growth,  the  trees  were  handsome¬ 
ly  laden  with  the  golden  fruit,  those  which  were 
in  bearing  before,  would  yield  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  Sie  usual  amount,  and  the  thousands 
of  new  trees  coming  into  bearing  for  the  first 
time,  would  make  up  the  difference,  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  this  season’s  crop,  instead  of  being 
comparatively  of  no  account,  would  be  up  to 
what  last  year’s  would  have  b^n  had  the  freeze 
not  occurred.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  for  orange  raisers  to  see  their  fruit 
frozen  solid  on  the  trees,  and  if  it  were  likely 
to  occur  right  along,  they  would  be  discouraged, 
of  course.  But  there  had  not  been  anything 
like  that  cold  spell  for  about  fifty  years,  and  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  happen  again  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  it  would  teach  orange 
growers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  it.  One 
precaution  which  had  been  shown  to  be  desira¬ 
ble,  was  the  planting  of  wind  breaks  for  the 
orange  groves.  Those  groves  which  had  been 
thus  protected,  had  suffered  the  least,  and  all 
level-headed  orange  growers  would  take  the 
hint,  and  shelter  their  plantations  with  belts  of 
rapidly  growing  trees  of  dense  habit  to  the 
windward.  The  freeze  had  also  been  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  demonstrating  the  varieties  of 
orange  trees  which  would  best  stand  against 
the  cold,  so  that  the  main  dependence  might  be 

E laced  on  them.  For  instance,  the  Mandarins 
ad  been  nearly  all  destroyed,  while  the  Tan¬ 
gerines,  which  resemble  them  closely,  proved 
to  be  hardier  than  the  regular  orange  trees. 

OPEHIHa  UP  MOETAVA. 

The  great  belt  of  country  lying  just  south  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  in  Montana,  is  the  only  body  of 
agricultural  land  in  this  country  still  unopened 
and  untouched,  and  it  can  never  be  made  avail¬ 
able  until  the  Indian  title  is  released.  The 
general  public  has  little  conception  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  quality  of  the  lands  from  which  the 
white  settler  is  now  completely  shut  out  by 
the  possession  of  a  few  scattered  bands  of  In¬ 
dians.  They  comprise  the  whole  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Montana,  including  nearly  all  the  arable 
land  in  the  Territory,  save  the  valleys  of  the 
southern  watercourses.  A  vae^;  domain,  some 
660  miles  in  length  by  an  average  of  70  miles 
in  breadth,  an  area  of  38,000  square  miles,  or 
more  than  that  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  now 
assigned  to  the  occupancy  of  about  5,000  In¬ 
dians.  And  this  discrepancy  tells  but  a  part 
of  the  story.  For  this  land  Is  the  most  desir¬ 
able  of  all  that  is  now  left  unappropriated  upon 
the  continent.  Northern  Montana  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  fertile  prairies  of  north  Dakota, 
with  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  richness  and  a  cli¬ 
mate  that  is  tempered  to  mildness  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  approached.  It  is  the  southern 
skirt  of  the  great  interior  plain  of  the  North¬ 
west,  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  all  that 
answers  the  wants  of  man.  From  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Milk  River  there  stretches  away 
to  the  westward  this  great  garden  land,  waiting 
for  the  coming  people.  Not  only  is  it  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  for  apiculture,  but  it  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  coal  and  iron  and  wealth  of  use¬ 
ful  minerals.  Whereits  western  border  touches 
the  Missouri  are  the  great  falls  which  furnish 
a  water  power  five  times  that  of  Minneapolis. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  sketch  even  in  fancy 
the  results  which  a  few  years  of  free  develop¬ 
ment  would  work  on  such  material  as  this. 

The  way  to  this  maguificent  territory  is  now 
barred  by  Indian  possession  of  the  country. 
Tke  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail¬ 
road  stands  ready  to  supply  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  but  entrance  is  forbidden.  The  bill 
permitting  it  to  build  through  northern  Mon¬ 
tana  was  vetoed  because  of  its  assumed  con- 
fiict  with  Indian  rights,  and  it  may  be  asserted 
safely  that  this  bountiful  country  cannot  be 
even  approached  by  the  settler  until  it  has  been 
surrendered  by  the  Indian.  When  this  is  done 
St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  will  be  enormously 
the  gainers  thereby.  One  glance  at  the  map 
shews  that  this  territory,  more  emphatically 
than  any  other  spot  in  the  Northwest,  must  be 
forever  tributary  to  these  cities.  It  is  shut 
off  from  access  at  the  south  by  the  impassable 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  outlet 
must  be  to  the  eastward,  its  wealth  poured  into 
the  lap  c.  these  cities  and  all  its  requirements 
satisfied  in  their  markets.  In  this  great  reser¬ 
vation,  including  the  best  part  of  the  Territory 
of  Montana,  there  is  alone  the  material  upon 
which  to  found  a  great  city.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  that  this  region  should  no  longer  be 
condemned  to  lie  useless  and  unproductive  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  savage.  It  has  now  become 
possible  to  give  it  to  civilization  without  en¬ 
croaching  upon  his  most  jealously  guarded 
rights.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  dicta¬ 
ted  the  appointment  of  the  commission  now 
eng^ed  ia  the  work  of  consolidating  scattered 
Indian  tribes  and  treating  with  them  for  a  ces¬ 
sion  of  their  surplus  lands,  the  Indians  of  north¬ 
ern  Montana  may  either  be  removed  to  the 
Sioux  reservation  of  Dakota,  as  recommended 
in  the  report  of  Commissioner  Atkins,  or  they 
may  be  bestowed,  in  small  bands,  along  the 
minor  watercourses,  where  the  best  lands  are 
to  be  found,  with  lands  in  severalty  sufficient 
for  an  ample  support.  All  the  rest  of  the  im¬ 
perial  inheritance  should  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  opened  to  the 
development  that  is  knocking  at  its  doors.  The 
opening  of  this  territory  will  be  better  for  these 
cities,  better  for  the  Northwest,  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  rich  stores  of  mineral  wealth  beneath 
its  soU.  It  will  mean  the  addition  to  its  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  province  of  unexampled  richness.  It 
will  mean  for  the  settler  a  new  field  for  home 
building  and  wealth  production.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  most  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  commission  now  in  conference 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.— St  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

BREEDIEQ  DAIRY  COWS. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Philadelphia  Press 
with  good  taste  and  judgment  discusses  the 
matter  of  home  breeding  for  good  dairy  cows. 
He  says :  “  The  home-raised  cow  possesses 
many  advantages  over  one  that  is  purchased. 
The  owner  then  knows  her  peculiarities,  and 
can  fashion  her  habits.  Each  one  of  my  little 
dairy  of  twelve  animals  is  descended  from  one 
cow,  the  most  perfect  animal  I  ever  owned,  and 
my  bull  on  one  side  inherits  all  these  good 
qualities,  and  the  result  is  that  uniform  messes 
of  milk  are  received,  varying  one  from  the 
other  scarcely  more  than  a  pound  or  two  at 
most  Then  ‘breaking  heifers’  is  unknown. 
When  they  come  into  the  dairy  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  sit  down  and  milk  them.  There  is  no 
tying  legs,  kicking  over  pails,  or  Indian  club 
practice  with  a  milking  stool.  The  Winter  be¬ 
fore  they  calve  the  heifers  are  stabled  with  the 
cows,  and  are  treated  exactly  as  the  cows  with 
resp^  to  care.  Every  few  days  I  play  at 
milking  them,  handle  their  udders,  teach  them 
to  ‘  histe,’  and  when  they  are  milkers  they  are 
cows  in  habits  at  once.  Such  a  daio"  is  quiet, 
home-loving,  and  never  breachy.  They  have 


thdr  place,  know  it,  and  then  one  knows  thei^ 
qualities  and  worth,  which  he  can  never  do 
when  he  steps  into  a  ‘  drift  ’  herd  to  select  a  few 
‘  choice  ’  cows  for  his  dairy — cows  about  which 
he  has  not  the  remotest  Imowledge,  and  when 
purchased,  three  times  out  of  five,  fail  in 
meeting  expectations.  After  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  I  vote  for  the  home-raised  dairy  every 
time,  fully  believing  that  the  successful  dairy¬ 
man  of  the  future  vtiU  breed  his  own  cows.” 


FORESTS  AHD  DROUGHTS. 

New  England  has  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  rain,  and  the  damaging  effect  of 
the  frequent  droughts  has  not  been  felt  this 
year.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Summer 
droughts  so  common  in  the  Eastern  States,  are 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests ;  and 
while  it  is  true  that  a  country  covered  with 
trees,  acts  as  a  natural  reservoir  for  water, 
holding  it  back,  and  delivering  it  more  regular¬ 
ly  to  the  streams,  yet  there  is  little  or  no  proof 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  trees  affects 
the  total  amount  of  rainfall.  We  have  in  our 
library  some  old  histories  of  New  England, 
written  for  the  information  of  the  people  in  the 
old  country,  in  which  the  same  trouble  of 
droughts  of  six  or  eight  weeks’  duration  are 
spoken  of,  although  at  this  time  the  primeval 
forest  still  covered  the  country.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  forests  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  given  the  same  attention  that  is 
bestowed  on  other  crops  ;  but  their  alleged  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  rainfall,  cannot  be  considered 
as  one  of  them. — Popular  Science  Newp. 


CURIOUS  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  trees  to  try  to  grow 
around  and  envelop  with  their  bark  any  object 
against  which  they  may  grow.  A  nail  or  coin, 
if  driven  a  little  ways  into  a  tree,  is  in  a  year  or 
two  completely  covered  up  ;  and  sawyers  often 
find  such  objects  in  logs  while  cutting  them 
into  planks.  A  few  years  ago  while  cutting 
down  an  old  apple-tree  which  stood  on  the 
boundary  of  a  city  house  lot,  we  found  a  fence 
post  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  in  per¬ 
fect  preservation.  The  tree,  when  a  young  sap¬ 
ling,  had  evidently  been  set  out  close  to  the 
post,  and  had  grown  around  it  until  it  was  too 
late  to  remove  it  without  destroying  the  tree ; 
so,  when  the  old  fence  was  removed,  the  tree 
was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  its  strange¬ 
ly  acquired  property,  till  forced  to  give  it  up  by 
the  axe  of  the  woodcutter. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  illustrated  in  which 
an  oak  and  a  juniper  tree  have  grown  together 
in  two  different  places.  The  trees  are  situated 
in  Russia,  and  the  manner  of  their  growth  is 
very  peculiar.  The  first  junction  is  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  two 
trees  unite  again  ;  and  so  closely  are  they 
blended,  that  certain  of  the  branches  of  the 
juniper  have  passed  entirely  through  the  trunk 
of  the  oak,  firmly  riveting  the  trees  together. 
As  the  species  of  oak  and  juniper  are  so  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
joining  of  the  trees  could  be  due  to  any  process 
of  natural  grafting ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
two  trees,  growing  so  near  together,  have  tried 
to  mutually  “  take  in  ”  each  other,  just  as  the 
apple-tree  above  rererred  to  enveloped  the 
fence  post.  Similar  growths  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  doubtless  some  of  our  readers  may 
have  observed  equally  curious  freaks  of  nature 
in  the  woods  of  this  country. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

FROM  VICKU  MAGAZDTE. 

Work  for  September. — Though  one  of  the 
Fall  months,  this  is  in  fact  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  months  of  the  mild  season.  The  exces¬ 
sive  heat  has  passed,  flowers  are  still  bloom¬ 
ing  abundantly,  fruits  are  ripening,  and  the 
trees  and  lawns  and  fields  are  bright  with 
verdure.  Preparations  for  new  lawns,  or  re¬ 
seeding  old  ones,  if  not  already  completed, 
should  be  finished  as  early  as  possible,  so  that 
seeding  may  be  done  during  the  month.  If  the 
soil  is  in  readiness  it  is  well  to  sow  grass  seed 
early  In  the  month  while  the  soil  is  warm,  and 
when  itwill  havethe  benefit  of  the  Fall  rains,  and 
good  time  to  make  growth  before  Winter.  As 
the  rains  will  bring  down  from  the  trees,  this 
month,  some  of  the  leaves  that  are  about  ready 
to  fall,  more  than  usual  care  will  be  needed  to 
keep  lawns  and  walks  tidy.  Strawberries  can 
be  planted  through  the  month,  and  if  well  cared 
for  and  protected  through  Winter,  will  be  in 
good  condition  for  an  early  start  in  Spring. 
The  old  canes  of  raspberries  and  blackberries 
should  be  cut  out  and  destroyed.  At  the 
North,  spinach  seed  should  be  sown  from  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  the  month.  It  should  be 
given  a  rich,  well-drained  soil,  deeply  worked. 
Sow  in  drills  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  an  inch  deep. 

Raising  Gladiolus  in  Water. — The  French 
have  practiced  raising  the  gladiolus  in  vases  of 
water,  after  the  manner  of  hyacinths,  and  found 
it  successful  The  bulbs  are  said  to  bloom  in 
less  than  half  the  time  usually  required  when 
raised  in  the  open  ground.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  way  the  several  varieties  submit  to 
this  treatment ;  those  with  red  flowers  or  shades 
of  red  as  the  foundation  color,  develop  a  weaker 
root  system,  and  the  roots  are  more  liable  to 
decay,  and  their  stems  develop  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  the  varieties  with  white  flowers  or  a 
foundation  of  white.  The  culture  of  the  gladi¬ 
olus  in  this  manner  is  said  to  admit  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  very  early  in  the  season,  as  it  can  be 
started  by  the  middle  of  January  ;  by  starting 
the  bulbs  at  intervals  through  the  Winter  and 
Spring,  up  to  the  time  they  can  be  planted  in 
the  open,  and  again  commencing  the  latter  part 
of  Summer,  a  continuous  supply  of  the  flowers 
can  be  obtained  from  early  Spring  to  the  end  of 
Autumn.  It  will  be  found,  probably,  that  the 
bulbs  can  be  as  successfully  bloomed  in  moist 
moss  or  sphagnum,  as  hyacinths  are  sometimes 
treated,  and  this  course,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  will  be  preferable. 

Pritnus  Triloba. — This  beautiful  shrub  cannot 
be  planted  too  freely.  It  is  quite  hardy,  a  vig¬ 
orous  grower,  and  blooms  abundantly.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  shrubs  to  flower  and  bring 
Spring  to  us  in  her  freshest  garments.  'I  he 
flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  the  flowering 
almond.  With  a  spruce,  an  arbor  vitae,  or  some 
other  evergreen  for  a  background,  it  appears  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  it  is  a  good  shrub  in 
almost  any  position,  either  grouped  with  others 
or  standing  alone.  It  is  an  erect,  handsome 
grower. 

The  Florist’s  Tulip. — The  tulip  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  flowers  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  florist,  because  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  transformation  through  which  it  passes, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  its  possession  of  other 
qualities  of  a  not  less  fascinating  character. 
One  singular  peculiarity  of  the  tulip  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  change  which  takes  place  when  the 
seedling  breeder  “  breaks,”  or,  in  other  words, 
assumes  its  proper  and  permanent  character. 
That  a  flower,  which  on  its  first  blooming  from 
the  seed,  and  probably  for  a  series  of  years 
afterwards,  should  (to  take  the  case  of  a  fine 
bybloemen)  present  but  one  dul^  slate  color, 
with  a  circle  of  white  at  the  base  ;  that  this 
flower,  so  imattractive  in  its  appearance,  should 
all  at  once,  without  any  apparent  cause,  com¬ 
pletely  alter  its  nature ;  that  the  dull  slate 
color  should  disappear  entirely,  giving  place  to 
a  delicate  feathering  of  rich  purple  or  violet, 
while  the  pure  white,  which  was  confined  to  a 
narrow  circle  at  the  base,  should  spread  all 
over  and  become  the  ground  color  of  the  petal ; 
and  that  the  latter  and  true  character  should  be 
maintained  during  the  whole  of  the  after  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  plant,  is  surely  so  remarkable  a 
fact  in  vegetable  physiology  as  to  deserve  at 
the  hands  of  the  scientific  and  practical  bota¬ 
nist  the  closest  investigation.  Many  persons, 
though  well  acquainted  with  flowers,  are  un¬ 
aware  of  the  changes  through  which  the  seed¬ 
ling  tulip  passes.  It  is  four  or  five  years  before 
it  flowers,  then  it  takes  on  the  self-colored  or 
breeder  form ;  but  in  the  breeder  state  it  is 
easy  to  class  it  with  the  bizarres,  roses,  or  byb- 
loemens,  according  as  it  may  belong  to  either  of 
these  three  divisions.  Then,  at  the  expiration 
of  sometimes  one  or  two  years  up  to  six  and 
seven  years,  it  bre^s  into  its  true  character, 
and  becomes  what  is  termed  “  rectified.”  Why 
the  tulip  should  be  an  exception  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  observed  in  seedling  flowers,  and 
have  an  almost  exceptionally  intermediate  state, 
passeth  knowledge.  The  practical  florist  asks 


of  the  botanist  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this, 
and  no  reply  is  forthcoming.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  whole  range  and  history  of  plants  there  is 
no  analogy  to  this  phenomenon. 

OHE  THIHG  AHD  AHOTHER. 

Ivy  or  any  vine  that  runs  perpendicularly  up 
a  tree  does  not  injure  it,  unless  branches  from 
the  vine  extend  along  the  branches,  and  by  its 
mass  of  leaves,  smother  the  leaves  of  the  tree. 
Vines  like  wistaria,  that  coil  around  a  trunk, 
do  injure  trees. 

The  disposition  of  an  animal  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  treatment  it  receives.  Rough  usage 
causes  the  animal  to  become  irritable,  and  when 
they  are  not  vicious,  they  are  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  fear,  which  prevents  improvement  in 
yield  of  either  milk,  butter,  or  meat. 

Poultry  farming  doesn’t  take  a  great  deal  of 
land,  but  with  good  management,  the  harvest 
comes  every  day,  and  though  it  is  small,  its 
multiplication  by  all  the  days  of  the  year  makes 
a  sum  that  compares  favorably  with  more  pre¬ 
tentious  ventures. 

Nip  off  the  ends  of  grapevines,  thin  out  the 
pears  and  apples,  remove  early  peas,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  at  once,  and  sow  turnips,  fodder 
corn,  or  something  else.  Cut  back  the  tall 
shoots  of  blackberries  and  raspberries,  and 
pinch  off  the  laterals. 

A  brick,  being  about  as  porous  as  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  having  six  sides,  needs  a  careful  fill¬ 
ing  for  water-tight  work  in  cesspools,  etc.,  and 
a  thin  grout,  or  porridge  of  cement,  is  common¬ 
ly  used.  Heating  the  brick  and  soaking  be¬ 
forehand  in  thick  coal  tar,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended.  A  man  may  lay  common  wall  all  his 
life  without  learning  how  to  make  a  brick  wa¬ 
ter-tight. 

Every  living  active  part  of  a  plant  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  water.  From  many  juicy 
parts  ninety  per  cent  of  water  can  be  expelled 
by  drying  ;  many  green  leaves  hold  from  seven¬ 
ty-five  to  eighty,  while  from  seeds  which  we 
call  “  dry,”  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  drive 
out  ten  per  cent.  Part  of  this  water  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  combined  with  the  plant  structure,  that 
if  it  is  once  expelled,  it  cannot  be  again  taken 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  the  plant  to 
its  former  condition. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  new  life  to  plants 
after  excessive  blooming,  some  kind  of  fertilizer 
should  be  used.  If  commercial  fertilizers  are 
used,  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  them, 
as  they  are  powerful,  and  if  too  much  is  placed 
among  the  roots,  it  will  kill  the  plant.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  used  with  good  effect  on  plants 
enfeebled  by  blooming,  and  in  fact  it  is  a  good 
fertilizer  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  with  greater  freedom 
than  the  commercial  fertilizers. 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  there  seems  to  be 
no  room  for  idlers.  The  moment  a  fruit  ripens 
it  must  be  utilized  or  else  decaj*  steps  in  and 
converts  it  into  food  for  future  organisms. 
The  law  is  not  confined  to  fruits,  but  applies  to 
every  natural  article  used  for  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing.  Fruits,  meats,  sea-food,  milk,  vegetables, 
and  cereals,  are  all  alike  in  this  regard.  Human 
life  is  a  struggle  against  natural  forces.  No¬ 
where  is  the  struggle  deeper  and  fiercer  than 
in  man’s  contravention  of  this  law.  He  seeks 
to  annihilate  it,  and  through  science  has  gained 
and  enjoys  numberless  victories.  Where  nature 
would  change,  he  conserves  ;  where  she  would 
destroy,  he  accumulates.  He  preserves  the 
fruit,  refrigerates  the  meat,  freezes  the  sea¬ 
food,  condenses  the  milk,  cans  the  vegetables, 
and  dries  the  cereals.  As  a  result,  where  the 
savage  gorges  in  harvest-time  and  starves  in 
mid-winter,  the  civilized  enjoy  a  harvest  that 
never  terminates.  Each  year  adds  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  whereby  man  is  enabled  to  overcome  the 
tendencies  of  organic  life.  Nowit  is  the  vacuum 
pan  which  converts  a  beef  into  Liebig’s  Extract, 
and  then  chemical  processes  which  change  un¬ 
stable  corn  into  stable  grape  sugar,  or  more 
stable  lactic  acid.  At  one  point  a  canning  in¬ 
dustry  hoards  up  millions  of  pounds  of  whole¬ 
some  food  for  future  use,  and  at  another  a 
series  of  silos  which  preserve  tons  of  grass  and 
clover  for  the  four-footed  friends  of  our  race. 

SPECIMEN  LAWSUITS. 

A  suit  has  recently  been  tried  in  Marion  Coun¬ 
ty,  La.,  in  which  Thaddeus  Robinson  was  plaint¬ 
iff  and  Catherine  Queally  was  defendent.  Nine 
years  ago,  says  The  Moberly  Monitor,  Dave 
Boardman  stole  a  mare  from  Robinson  and  sold 
her  to  a  man  named  Blair,  who  sold  her  to  Mrs. 
Queally.  The  thief  was  caught,  tried,  convicted 
and  served  a  term  in  the  Penitentiary.  The 
animal,  however,  was  not  found,  and  Mrs. 
Queally  remained  in  quiet  possession  for  a 
number  of  years.  Robinson  eventually  found 
where  his  mare  was,  and  brought  suit  to  re^ 
cover  her.  How  the  suit  resulted  we  are  not 
advised,  but  the  case  reminds  us  of  two  others. 

In  18^  a  Mrs.  Gatewood,  in  Boone  County, 
Ga.,  lost  a  sheep  bell,  the  price  of  which  was 
37i  cents.  Her  neighbor,  Coleman  Reid,  found 
it,  or  came  into  possession  of  it  some  way — a 
very  honorable  man,  as  she  was  a  respectable 
woman.  But  the  discovery  of  where  the  bell 
was,  occasioned  some  neighborhood  gossip,  and 
finally  a  scandal.  The  neighborhood  took  up 
the  quarrel,  and  finally  a  suit  was  instituted. 
It  grew  gradually  until  Mrs.  Gatewood  and  her 
three  securities  were  bankrupted.  Coieman 
Reid  and  his  two  brothers  lost  all  their  property, 
and  besides  that,  Reid  met  James  Arnold,  one 
of  Mrs.  Gatewood’s  securities,  on  the  road  and 
cut  him  up  savagely.  The  cost  of  the  suit,  in¬ 
cluding  attorneys’  fees,  were  said  to  have  been 
about  818,000. 

In  Montgomery  County,  Ga.,  Isham  Talbot 
was  sued  for  the  recovery  of  a  bull  calf  said  to 
be  worth  86.25.  Talbot  was  wealthy,  and  so 
were  his  friends.  They  defended  the  suit, 
which  went  through  the  Magistrate’s  Court, 
the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  costs  alone  were  something 
over  88,000. 

In  Boone  County  two  neighbors  had  a  colt, 
each  very  similarly  marked.  One  of  the  colts 
was  caught  in  a  grapevine  and  hung.  Before 
it  was  discovered  the  hogs  had  mutilated  the 
hind  legs  so  badly  that  they  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  As  the  dams  ran  together  in  the 
same  forest,  and  the  surviving  colt  was  first 
with  one  and  then  with  the  other,  a  dispute 
arose  about  the  ownership.  Over  200  witnesses 
were  subpenaed.  No  one  of  them  estimated! 
the  value  of  either  colt  at  more  than  $18. 
Before  the  case  was  concluded  it  cost  over 
$15,000.  _ _  _  _ _ 

Crab-apple  Jelly.  —  Wash  a  peck  of  crab- 
apples,  put  them  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  cover 
them  with  cold  water,  set  them  over  the  fire, 
and  boil  until  they  burst.  Remove  the  kettle 
from  the  fire,  and  pour  the  juice  through  a 
sieve  into  an  earthen  dish.  Then  put  the 
apples  into  the  sieve,  letting  them  remain  until 
;  the  juice  is  thoroughly  drained  from  them. 
Strain  the  juice  through  a  bag  hooped  over  an 
earthen  dish  {&  cotton  bag  will  do,  though  many 
j  prefer  flannel) ;  to  every  pint  of  the  strained 
j  juice  allow  one  pint  of  sugar.  Boil  the  juice 
for  a  Tew  minutes,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises;  add  the  sugar,  stirring  until  it  is  dis¬ 
solved,  and  boil  the  syrup  until  it  jellies  on  a 
I  spoon,  skimming  as  long  as  any  scum  rises. 
Have  ready  a  dozen  and  a  half  jelly  tumblers, 

I  pour  the  jelly  into  them,  let  it  thoroughly  cool, 
and  then  cover. 

Orange  Jelly.  — One  box  gelatine,  soaked 
one  hour  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  ;  add  to  this 
one  pint  boiling  water,  one  pint  orange  juice, 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  also  one  pound 
white  sugar.  Strain  and  cool.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  twelve  oranges. — Lillian  Mayne  in  Culti¬ 
vator. 

A  STYLE  of  lemon-squeezer  has  been  recently 
sold  quite  extensively  which  is  made  of  galvan- 
I  ized  iron,  or  iron  covered  with  a  coating  of 
I  zinc.  A  word  of  caution  should  be  given  against 
the  use  of  such  articles,  as  the  citric  acid  of  the 
I  lemon  will  readily  dissolve  the  zinc,  forming 
i  unwholesome  and  poisonous  salts.  Lemon- 
’  squeezers  should  be  made  either  of  plain  iron 
or  wood,  or,  better, like  some  we  have  observed, 

I  where  the  surfaces  brought  in  contact  with  the 
I  fruit  are  of  glass  or  porcelain.  Zinc  is  a  metal 
I  which  is  readily  attacked  by  the  weakest  acids, 
and  no  article  of  food  or  drink  should  ever  be 
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allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it. — Popular 
Science  News. 

SEPTEMBER. 
by  AUGUSTA  MOORE. 

September,  hail !  In  thy  strange  vernal  beauty, 
June,  rosy  goddess,  hardly  shone  more  fair. 
With  life  renewed  and  strength  for  daily  duty, 

W e  lift  once  more  the  burden  of  our  care. 

Hail,  cool  West  Wind !  laden  with  odors,  blowing 
From  out  the  golden  chambers  of  the  sky ; 

Hail,  balmy  dew,  in  silent  blessing  flowing 
O’er  flowers  and  grasses,  not  more  glad  than  I. 

Enchanting  days  of  wondrous,  solemn  glory ! 

Shadow  and  shine ;  soft  music  in  the  air ; 

And  low  from  field  and  wood  the  lonesome  story 
Chanted  by  plaintive  voices  everywhere. 

An  eerie  strain,  yet  of  surpassing  sweetness, 

A  tender  undertone,  as  clear  as  fine ; 

“  Farewell !  farewell !  we  mourn  for  Summer’s 
flee  tn  ess. 

For  Summer  lives  and  beauties  that  decline.” 

O  I  could  listen,  for  q  speli  is  on  me. 

Till  ray  soul  lapsed  and  was  exhaled  away ! 

The  spirits  of  the  sea  and  shore  have  won  me ; 

In  lone,  sequestered  shades  content  I  stay. 

Dear  Autumn  days,  pass  slowly,  slowly  o’er  me ! 

Give  me  the  fulness  of  your  wondrous  peace; 
Bring  to  remembrance  the  sweet  Home  before  me, 
Whose  golden  days  of  pleasure  never  cease. 

— Journal  of  Commerce. 

REST  FROM  THE  LABORS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Taking  for  his  text  Exodus  xvi.  30,  "So  the  peo¬ 
ple  rest^  on  the  seventh  day,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Baird  said :  In  this  incident  we  find  the 
first  incontrovertible  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
among  men  as  a  day  of  rest.  No  other  institution, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  passovor,  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
while  in  their  later  history  we  find  the  prophets 
constantly  attributing  the  misfortunes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  great  measure  to  their  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath.  We  make  a  great  mistake,  however,  if 
we  regard  the  Sabbath  of  the  Israelites  as  simply 
a  day  of  religious  service.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
day  of  worship  as  of  rest  from  the  ordinary  duties 
and  labors  of  the  week,  and  it  was  because  of  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  former,  rather  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  the  Pharisees,  that  our  Lord  declared  the 
Sabbath  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  Great  Teacher  thus  rebukes  the  Puri¬ 
tanism  of  his  day. 

We  do  not  deny  to  the  Sabbath  a  religious  char¬ 
acter,  but  maintain,  with  P^re  Hyacinthe,  that  the 
Lord’s  day  is  not  the  day  of  God  only.  It  is  the 
day  of  humanity ;  and  if  this  element  entered  so 
largely  into  the  Sabbath  as  established  under  a 
theocratic  government,  is  it  out  of  place  for  us  to 
emphasize  this  feature  in  a  land  where  no  religion 
can  ever  be  established  by  law  ?  If  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  established  by  law,  it 
should  be  and  must  be  on  a  purely  utilitarian 
basis. 

The  Sabbath,  like  many  other  good  things,  has 
been  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Christian  Church. 
The  first  settlers  of  New  York  and  New  England 
were  Christian  men  who  endeavored  to  unite  State 
and  Church.  Among  the  laws  they  enacted  were 
those  relating  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Colonies  these  laws  were  In 
harmony  with  public  sentiment,  and  therefore  en¬ 
forced.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that  a 
religious  service  has  been  broken  up  to  pursue  a 
stranger  who  had  dared  to  violate  the  Sabbath  law 
by  riding  through  the  town.  Since  then  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  public  sentiment,  and 
the  Sabbath  laws,  though  modified,  are  not,  and  it 
is  evident  in  their  present  form  cannot  be  enforced. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  sections  259,  265,  275,  and  277  of  our  Penal 
Code,  in  which  hunting,  fishing,  gaming,  public 
sports  and  exercises,  dancing  and  entertainments, 
are  prohibited,  and  then  to  read  our  Monday’s  pa¬ 
pers  describing  Sunday’s  performances,  or  to  walk 
through  certain  large  sections  of  our  cities,  and 
then  venture  out  to  the  ball  grounds  and  beer  gar¬ 
dens.  Week  after  week  every  one  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  Penal  Code  is  violated  under  the  eyes 
and  noses  of  our  police. 

Three  reasons  may  be  given  for  this :  First,  the 
Sabbath  is  regarded  by  multitudes  as  a  purely  re¬ 
ligious  institution,  and  therefore  its  observance 
should  not  be  enforced  in  a  free  country;  second, 
these  laws  are  considered  remnants  of  Puritanism 
and  inconsistent  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  our 
age ;  third,  the  practice  and  example  of  a  large 
part  of  our  foreign  population.  The  extent  of  this 
last,  may  be  conceived  when  we  consider  that  out 
of  100  arrests  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  law  in 
the  city  of  New  York  last  year,  only  seventeen 
were  persons  born  in  the  United  States.  Forty- 
four,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  were 
Germans. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  Sabbath  ?  Must 
it  go  ?  We  reply,  it  would  be  better  far  for  the 
nation  to  give  up  its  maintenance  by  law,  than  to 
have  the  majesty  of  law  constantly  sullied  by  fia- 
grant  violations.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  such 
a  land  and  age  as  ours,  to  teach  the  masses  of  the 
people  contempt  for  law  by  failure  to  enforce  its 
provisions.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church  that  is  in  peril.  Christianity  achieved 
many  of  its  grandest  triumphs  when  the  Sabbath 
was  unknown,  and  the  State  itself  hostile  to  the 
Church.  Would  the  abandonment  of  the  Sabbath 
promote  the  interests  of  the  State  ?  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  did  not  think  so  when  he  said  “  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  highly  do  I  estimate  the  proper  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.”  Nor  William 
H.  Seward,  who  regarded  it  “our  chief  security  for 
all  civil  and  religious  liberty.”  Nor  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  frequently  expressed  by  word  and 
deed  his  estimation  of  the  Sabbath.  Surely  no 
American  would  favor  the  abandonment  of  the  day 
of  rest,  on  the  ground  that  these  men  were  religious 
bigots  and  their  opinions  valueless. 

Let  us  get  at  the  facts.  In  many  of  our  States 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics  have  been  established. 
Labor  statistics  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  our  own  and  other  lands.  These  facts  will  yet 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  labor,  capital,  and  leg¬ 
islation.  Now,  suppose  bureaus  of  Sabbath  statis¬ 
tics  were  established  and  Sabbath  legislation  based 
entirely  on  facts  collected,  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  In  the  first  place  a  great  deal  of  prejudice 
against  the  Sabbath  as  a  religious  institution 
would  be  removed,  and  second,  the  masses  would 
have  more  regard  for  laws  based  upon  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  these  bureaus  and  designed  to  promote 
their  own  immediate  welfare. 

We  believe  it  would  be  found — First,  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  promotes  health  and  in¬ 
tellectual  vigor;  second,  that  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  labor ; 
third,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  strength¬ 
ens  and  purifies  family  ties  and  relations— the 
family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit  of  national 
life;  fourth,  that  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  tends  to  diminish  crime. 

This  bureau  would  find  some  important  facts  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  reports  of  grand  juries  declaring 
the  growing  disregard  of  the  Sabbath  the  cause  of 
a  vast  increase  of  crime.  That  dliltlnguished  jur¬ 
ist,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  says :  “Of  all  persons  who 
were  convicted  of  capital  crimes,  I  found  four  only 
who  would  not  confess  that  they  began  their  career 
of  wickedness  by  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  vicious  conduct  on  that  day.” 

Let  us  give  the  Sabbath  a  fair  trial,  free  from  all 
religious  or  partisan  prejudice,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  such  bureau  as  has  been  suggested. 
Let  only  such  Sabbath  laws  be  enacted  as  the  re¬ 
ports  of  this  bureau  shall  justify,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  that  the  great  thinkers  and  statesmen 
who  have  advocated  Sunday  observance,  have  not 
been  led  astray. 


iFotff0n. 

A  Royal  Artillery  Opinion  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.— Major-General  B.  Black  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  in  a  letter  recently  written  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Gen.  C.  W.  Darling  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
presses  his  views  very  forcibly  on  the  subject 
of  Gladstone’s  policy.  He  sajs  :  “  We  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  are  right  minded,  are  thankful  to  be 
freed  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  so  long  been 
a  drag  on  the  public  interests,  domestic  and 
foreign.  The  infatuation  regarding  him  has 
been  perfectly  astonishing.  Party  interest  and 
dread  of  making  an  enemy  of  him,  have  with 
many,  against  their  convictions,  kept  his  follow¬ 
ers  together.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  as 
keen  a  perception  of  character  as  any  man,  long 
ago  pr^icted  that  he  would  ruin  his  country 
and  die  in  a  mad-house.  This  has  nearly  been 
literally  verified  ;  nothing  but  the  patriotism' of 
the  people,  irrespective  of  the  party,  has  saved 
us  from  disruption  of  the  Empire,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  broken  up  his  party,  as  his  madness 
may  find  an  excuse  for  him  in  a  peculiarity  of 
mind  which  he  has  in  common  with  no  man. 
Gladstone’s  day  is  over,  and  his  night  is  at 
hand.  All  his  party  begin  to  see  through  him, 
and  Lord  Spencer  and  Granville  are  pretending 
to  be  ill  and  old,  merely  to  quit  with  him.  He 
spoke  well,  and  was  an  accomplished  man  of 
shallow  intellect,  without  any  thoughtful  con¬ 
victions,  and  absence  of  all  conscience.  I  once 
saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  my  opinion  of  him 
has  never  altered.” 


A  RAILROAD  HEARING  THE  OXUS. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Russians  completed 
their  railroad  bridge  across  the  Murghab  River, 
whose  waters  irrigate  the  Merv  oasis  in  Central 
Asia.  The  first  locomotive  crossed  the  Murg¬ 
hab  only  twenty-seven  days  after  the  Trans- 
Caspian  railroad  reached  the  town  of  Merv  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  744  miles  from  the 
road’s  western  terminus  on  the  Caspian.  The 
extension  of  the  road  beyondMerv  was  to  begin 
on  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  and  the  road  is  to  be 
completed  to  Charjui,  on  the  Oxus  River,  by 
November.  Thus  this  wonderful  enterprise, 
uniting  the  oases  of  Turkestan  by  iron  rails 
laid  through  broad  deserts  of  sand,  is  being  ad¬ 
vanced  as  rapidly  as  though  by  American  push 
and  energy. 

“  Far  from  being  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,”  said  Lord  ^aconsfield 
in  1876,  “  I  see  no  reason  why  Russia  should 
not  complete  the  conquest  of  Turkestan  just  as 
England  has  conquered  India.  I  desire  only 
that  the  people  of  Turkestan  reap  such  benefits 
from  the  Russian  invasion  as  the  people  of  In¬ 
dia  have  derived  from  the  English  conquest” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  after  Russia’s  south¬ 
ern  limit  is  fixed  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Afghan  frontier  question,  this  Trans-Caspian 
railroad  will  help  to  smother  political  distrust 
by  the  stimulus  it  will  impart  to  commerce. 
Its  trains  now  run  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Sarachs,  and  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  is  certain  some  day  to  compel  the 
bridging  of  the  comparatively  narrow  gap  be¬ 
tween  this  railroad  and  the  Indian  lines  now 
pushing  through  the  Bolan  Foss  to  Candahar. 

Trains  now  daily  cross  the  desert  through 
which  O’Donovad  made  his  famous  ride  to 
Merv.  They  pass  through  the  redoubts  at 
Geok-Tepe  which  Skobeleff  stormed  only  five 
years  ago.  Soon  the  Oxus,  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  and  ancient  of  rivers,  will  be  spanned  by 
a  railroad  bridge,  and  trains  from  the  Caspian 
will  roll  into  Bokhara,  the  ancient  seat  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  learning,  into  Samarcand,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Tamerlane,  and  ultimately  into  Tash- 
kend,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  modem 
Turkestan.  Steamboats  on  the  Oxus  will  con¬ 
nect  the  railroad  at  Charjui  with  Khiva  and  the 
Aral  Sea. — The  Sun. 

A  Friend  of  tbe  Family. 

The  desirability  of  a  permanent  and  effective  remedy 
in  the  household  for  cases  of  croup,  scarlet  fever, 
asthma,  hay  fever,  insomnia,  and  sore  throat,  will  be 
admitted  by  everybody.  Such  a  remedy  exists  in  Drs. 
Starkey  A  Palen's  Compound  Oxygen,  which  is  made 
by  them,  and  dispensed  from  1529  Arch  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Of  this 
fact  Elmer  E.  Burlingame  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  wrote  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  .1886:  “I  know  Compound  Oxygen  to  be 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  having  used  two  Treat¬ 
ments  of  it  in  my  family  during  the  past  year  with 
wonderful  results.”  (Complete  information  as  to  the 
methods  of  Treatment,  and  the  highest  testimonials 
may  be  obtained  free  by  any  applicant. 

Plso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  agreeable  to  use.  It  is 
not  a  liquid  or  a  snuff.  50c. 


Uct^ed  food 
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FOR  HEW-BOBH  IlFAm 

It  may  be  used  with  oonfldenoe  when  the  mother  It  na- 
able,  wholly  or  In  part,  to  nurse  the  child,  as  a  safe  sub¬ 
stitute  tor  mother’s  milk. 

No  other  food  answers  so  perfectly  In  such  cases.  It 
causes  no  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  will  be  relished  by 
the  child. 

IN  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 

Tbia predigated  and  easily  assimilated  Food  will  surely  pr»- 
vent  fatal  results. 

FOR  INVALIDS,  it  is  a  Perfect  Nutrient  in  eitler 
Chronic  or  Acute  Cases. 

Hundreds  of  physicians  testify  to  Its  great  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  lime  water  and  milk  Is  rejected  by 
tbe  stomach.  In  dgtpquia,  and  In  all  wasting  diseases  It 
has  proved  the  most  nutrtUous  and  palatable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  economical  of  Foods.  There  ean  be 
made  for  an  Infant 

ISO  HEALS  for  11.00. 

Sold  by  Druggists— 26  cents,  60  cents,  and  $1. 

49-A  valuable  pamphlet  on  “  The  Nutrition  of  Infants 
and  Invalids,"  free  on  application. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  OLASOOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

CIRCASSIA.. Sept.  18,  8  A.  M  I  ETHIOPIA... .Sept.  26,  3  P.  M. 

ANCHORIA....Oct.  2,  8  A.  M.  |  DEVONIA . Oct.  9, 10  A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  $45  and  $55.  Second  Class,  $$4K 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YDRK  to  LIVERPODL  via  QUEENSTDWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA  "  ...  .sails  Wednesday,  Sept.  21. 

Steamer  “CITY  OP  ROME’*...Aalls  Wednesday, Oct.  16. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  \mwardt.  Second  Class,  $3$. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

SZXTDBBSOXT  BBOTSSRS,  Aff$&t$, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

I«.  W.  HARRIS  &  CO., 

115-117  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 

BANDS  Counties,  Cities,  Ac.  of  high  grade  a 
MMSSS  specialty.  Hend  fbr  descriptive  lists. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187R 

^  BAKER'S 


NATURE’S 

CURE  FOR 

CONSTIPATION, 


'WHAT  IS  XT  a009  TOE? 


Sick-Headache, 

AND 

DYSPEPSIA. 


TARRANT’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER 
APERIENT 

Cures  Constipation,  Sick  Headache, 
and  Blllousnor's.  It  promotes  the 
Appetite,  and  Invigorates  the  stom¬ 
ach,  to  which  It  Imparts  tone  and 
vigor,  and  enables  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  to  perform  their  functions  with 
ease  and  expedition.  It  Is  pleasant 
to  tbe  taste,  portable  In  form,  and 
gives  Immediate  relief  In  all  ordi¬ 
nary  aliments  arising  from  a  disor¬ 
dered  Btomacb  or  constipated  habit. 
Take  no  eubetltute,  but  demand  the 
genuine  Tarrant’s  Effervescent 
Seltzer  Aperient,  which  can  be 
found  In  every  well  regulated  drug 
store. 


s  for  the  formlnfr  of  1  ca  (.'lubf. 
Ime  to  get  up  orders  for  our 
KASandCOFFKES.  Teas 
of  all  kinds,  ttoni  3(i  to  75  cts. 
per  pound.  We  deiy  the 
world  on  prl<»  and 
q  iial  Ity .  N o  house  can 
Kive  the  same  quality 
of  aooila  and  premi** 
lima  as  we  do.  We  have 
ii  host  of  useful  and  oma- 
meiitHl  artlcli’s  to  select  lYom. 
Send  us  your  iiddress  (mention  this  publication)  and  we 
will  mail  you  our  Illustrated  Price  nnd  Premium 
fi.n  Piculaia.  Address  NATIONAL  TKA  &COF- 
Fisfe  CO..  WaahlnKtoii  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


THE  CAROL 
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m....  WW  Dor.ted  iiniler  the  Iswi  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  MoM 
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THJi:  KEW-YOKK  EVANGELliST :  THUKSDAY,  8EPTEMBEK  16,  1886. 


Wt  ****  stated.  A  TroaMesomc  Indian.  and  that  in  the  end  bring  far  more  curses  than  at  that  port  as  a  prisoner,  and  was  confined  at  the 

j  ,  The  Sun  of  Sept.  8  said :  It  was  a  week  last  night  Indian  Commissioner  Atkins  said :  There  has  blessings  to  the  workingmen  themselves.  A  trades-  time  the  news  of  Commodore  Perry’s  great  victory 

PBRSOHAI.  Aso  tTBWS  iTBBiS.  Since  the  first  and  great  earthquake  at  Charleston,  not  been  such  a  warrior  as  Geronimo  since  the  union,  as  a  piece  of  social  machinery  to  control  was  received  there. 

Henry  Bergh  prohibited  the  trick  horse  Blondin  7®*  ^^*^7  ^be  condition  of  the  city  is  about  as  days  of  Rob  Roy.  He  has  subsisted  on  the  roots  the  rate  of  wages  and  fix  the  relation  between  cap-  A  cable  dispatch  announces  the  death  of  the  cel- 
from  crossing  the  gorge  at  Niagara  on  a  cable.  *'**®  ™oming  of  the  first  of  September,  of  the  desert  and  the  serpents  of  the  mountains  Ital  and  labor,  is  simply  a  nuisance,  recognizing  ebrated  philologist,  Bernardino  Biondelli,  at  the 

f  t  f  th  Ti  «  k  t  Subsequent  shocks,  though  comparatively  for  nearly  two  years.  He  has  been  his  own  com-  and  following  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  most  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  born  in  Verona,  Italy, 

sr  t  ffl  1  t*  *  slight,  have  been  numerous  enough  to  keep  the  un-  missary  and  chief  of  transportation ;  he  has  worn  unmitigated  selfishness.  It  costs  the  workingman  March  14,  1804. 

f  1  cers  e  w  n  ermon  on  u«  happy  Inhabitants  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite-  out  an  army,  and  has  kept  a  vast  region  of  country  far  more  than  it  can  ever  be  worth  to  him.  nany  Hen  of  IHany  niiidg.” 

^  es  un  era  e  jjjgjjj.  The  work  of  reparation  has  been  delayed  in  terror.  Part  of  the  time  he  has  been  wounded  Harvard’s  250  Years.  The  Christian  Leader  says  “Now  begins  the 

**  ^h**'\r«Hi***i  Ttf  t  PhilAd  1  hi  th  t  Capital  and  fear  that  renewed  con-  and  sick.  His  barbarous  heroism  and  endurance  The  programme  is  out  for  commemorating  the  hardest,  most  discouraging  work  of  the  pastoral 

,  .  ®  iH  *th  li  *  vulsions  would  destroy  whatever  might  be  accom-  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  history.  There  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Harvard  year:  the  hunting  up  the  scattered  parishioners; 

ere  8  M  ye  no  go  ev  enw  a  ^  plished.  are  a  good  many  points  about  this  wonderful  cam-  University,  says  the  Herald.  Its  foundation  day  the  coaxing  or  influencing  back  to  church  the  large 

on  o  e  eory  o  m  ur  w  rescu  ®  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Charleston  over-  paign  that  the  public  at  large  are  not  familiar  was  Nov.  7,  1636,  when  the  General  Court  of  the  percentage  who  in  the  vacation  weeks  have  got  a 

h  *  ^had'h  ^  °  iThi  ^  thrown  by  an  earthquake  cannot  properly  be  com-  with.  The  revolt  that  has  just  been  brought  to  a  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  voted  “  to  give* four  taste  of  the  bad  habit  of  neglecting  the  Sunday  ser- 

h  r  11  If  1  th  pared  with  Boston  and  Chicago  devastated  by  fire,  close  by  this  capture  was  started  by  a  woman,  the  hundred  pounds  toward  a  school  or  college.”  John  vice ;  the  anxious  quest  for  the  children  who,  In- 

°  ....  .  TT  »  *^®  Southern  city  is  a  total  loss,  while  wife  of  Chief  Mangus.  She  is  a  woman  of  great  Harvard’s  bequest  was  made  in  1638,  and  the  Gen-  vited  to  stay  away  from  the  Sunday-school,  pro- 

w  V  t*^  T’hii^h  1  pi  iHH  rh  i  H  *  that  of  Chicago  by  the  fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871,  and  of  force  of  character,  and  strikingly  intellectual  for  a  eral  Court  gave  his  name  to  the  College  the  next  pose  to  extend  the  invitation  indefinitely ;  the  wip- 


A  TroaMesomc  Indian. 


and  that  in  the  end  bring  far  more  curses  than  at  that  port  as  a  prisoner,  and  was  confined  at  the 


It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  Republican  ticket 
for  State  officers  was  elected  in  Vermont  on  Tues- 


“  there  is  as  yet  no  good  evidence  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  Pasteur  has  rescued  a  sin- 


LouUville  has  40,000  colored  j^ple,  many  of  twelve  as  they  were,  the  Boston  and  Chicago  con-  Fort  Apache  took  place  on  May  17,  1885.  With  Lima  in  Peru,  is  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  es.  Satan  has  many  ingenious  ways  of  neutralizing 
w  om  ue  pro^erous,  an  Mme  o  w  om  are  c  .  gp^rej  great  parts  of  those  cities,  him  he  took  thirty-four  bucks,  eight  boys,  and  great  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  bears  date  of  1551.  ^^e  good  work  of  the  churches,  but  he  outdid  him- 

K  ®  ^  while  the  destruction  in  Charleston  has  been  gen-  ninety-one  women.  They  travelled  one  hundred  The  festival  at  Cambridge  is  appointed  to  last  when  he  befooled  pastors  and  people  with  a 

ycoor  men,  ere  are  reeor  our  arge  ur-  twenty  miles  before  camping,  and  their  pur-  through  three  days— Nov.  6-8.  The  first  day  is  Summer  halt, 

n  ure  ea  ers,  an  many  coa  ya  s,  groce  es,  that  city  had  been  burned  down  on  the  night  suers  were  hot  upon  their  tracks,  but  they  didn’t  appropriated  to  exercises  by  the  students  of  all  An  Eagle  writer  saj’s  a  well  known  preacher  on 
and  saloons  owned  by  negroes.  ^  ^ _ ^  ^ _ _ _  .  .  j,.  _ T. _ Fifth  avenue,  when  twitted  with  having  “  let  up  ” 


rcoioreamen;  tnere  are  three  or  lour  large  lur-  ,  j  .  ^  j  .u  i  .....  j  xt  o  Summer  halt  ” 

.  ,  1  ®™'-  twenty  miles  before  camping,  and  their  pur-  through  three  days— Nov.  6-8.  The  first  day  is  summer  naii. 

ure  ea  era,  m  many  coa  ya  s,  groce  es,  burned  down  on  the  night  suers  were  hot  upon  their  tracks,  but  they  didn’t  appropriated  to  exercises  by  the  students  of  all  A.11  Eagle  writer  saj’s  a  well  known  preacher  on 

nri  A  .4  a.,  t  August,  it  would  have  been  compar-  get  in  sight  of  the  Indians.  For  hundreds  of  miles  departments  of  the  University,  including  .a  torch-  Fifth  avenue,  when  twitted  with  having  “  let  up  ” 

«  Oon  *.  1,  HI  atively  a  minor  misfortune.  The  buildings  would  this  chase  was  kept  up  until  Geronimo  was  in  the  light  procession.  On  the  second  day  there  will  be  on  the  devil  for  three  months,  replied  “  You  are 

1  surran  bave  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  insurance  money  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Finally  after  a  des-  commemorative  exercises  under  the  direction  of  niistakeii.  I  simply  followed  the  devil  out  of 


f  T  *  /xH  r  1  Kf  ^  ^  ^  would  have  poured  in,  and  the  work  of  reconstruc-  perate  campaign  he  was  captured  by  Gen.  Crook,  the  college  authorities ;  and  those  of  the  third  day  town.  He  may  have  left  some  of  his  lesser  an- 

oners  o  .u  ®™  ^  t  could  have  gone  on  rapidly.  But  the  earth-  but  was  only  held  one  night,  when  he  escaped  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  Alumni  Association,  f?®*®  here,  but  he  put  in  his  time  at  the  watering- 

mo,  a  ez,  an  ree  ®  ®™‘  ‘  ^  ®  quake  has  compelled  it  to  do  double  labor,  and  al-  again.  A  few  days  after  this  escape  he  returned  and  will  include  the  announcement  of  honorary  places  and  Summer  resorts.  I  didnt  fight  him 

ngs  n  e  ren^n  ®i^  ^  ®  pped  ou  j^gg^^er  at  its  own  cost.  It  must  tear  down  as  into  the  Fort  with  four  bucks,  and  seizing  a  white  degrees,  which  probably  explains  the  abstinence  from  the  pulpit,  but  I  had  my  hands  full  of  the 

*  ,74  *Ti*f**  rp^A  v.  ^  ^  ®®®  •  ^  well  as  build  up,  so  that  the  city  will  not  be  charge-  woman,  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  tell  him  where  of  the  University  from  conferring  any  on  Com-  contest  just  the  same.  There  is  more  wickedness 

moving  a  rom  o  pac  e  n  esame  rec  on.  with  lack  of  enterprise  if  it  is  far  slower  in  his  wife’s  tent  was,  he  would  kill  her.  The  woman  mencement  day  last  June.  '  to  the  square  inch  in  Saratoga,  and  wickedness  of 

The  Star  says  the  men  who  first  handle  the  rigjng  from  ruins  than  Boston  and  Chicago  were.  pointed  out  the  squaw’s  tent.  Geronimo  took  his  A  Bigger  Han  than  the  Conmilssloner.  I'l'®  most  seductive  kind,  than  can  be  found  in  any 

money  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  consumers,  are  qijjg  Northern  cities,  moreover,  were  rich,  while  wife  and  was  again  at  large,  having  accomplished  Deputy  Commissioner  D.  Lowber  Smith  denied  other  place  in  the  country.  If  I  had  stayed  in 
the  employers,  and  experience  shows  that  they  will  charleston  was  impoverished  by  the  war,  and  when  one  of  the  most  daring  and  heroic  deeds  ever  re-  that  he  had  ever  been  legally  discharged  from  his  New  York,  I  would  have  had  to  preach  to  empty 

hand  over  the  least  sum  possible  to  the  workmen  jts  great  calamity  came  was  only  beginning  to  re-  corded.  Now  that  he  is  captured  after  such  a  des-  position  of  engineec in  the  department.  When  he  pews:  for  my  people  all  leave  town.  It  makes 

in  their  employ.  To  compel  them  to  hand  over  gain  itg  old  prosperity.  Boston  especially  was  erate  chase,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  hurried  East  was  notified  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re-  little  difference  where  a  man  is  who  conscientious- 

more,  is  the  first  and  principal  object  of  trades-  jojj  of  spare  capital,  but  the  number  of  men  in  with  all  possible  haste.  Gen.  Miles  will  take  good  quired  by  ex-Commlssioner  Squire,  he  was  advised  ly  tries  to  do  his  duty ;  but  all  things  considered, 

unions.  The  method  of  these  unions  is  to  induce  Charleston  with  any  considerable  accumulations  is  care  that  he  does  not  again  escape.  It  would  be  ty  counsel  that  his  dismissal  was  not  legal,  inas-  It  1®  better  for  him  to  go  w’here  he  can  influence 

union  men  to  stand  together  with  such  fidelity  that  exceedingly  small.  The  great  mass  of  property  a  reflection  upon  the  General  that  ho  will  take  much  as  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  had  no  the  greater  number.  That’s  just  what  I  did.” 

the  bosses  shall  not  find  themselves  able  to  “  em-  owners  have  little  or  no  money  to  put  into  new  good  care  not  to  have  occur,  if  this  desperado  power  to  remove  an  assistant  engineer  without  the  The  Christian  Advocate  says  of  sensational 
ploy  anybody  they  please.  buildings,  and  therefore  the  capital  required  for  should  again  get  at  large.  consent  of  the  chief  of  that  bureau.  On  this  ad-  preaching :  “  In  the  long  run  it  runs  out.  It  is 

From  the  statement  which  Senator  Kenna  has  reconstruction  and  restoration  must  come  mainly  What  Ex-ttov.  Hoadly  Saw  in  Alaska.  vice  he  reported  for  duty  everyday.  When  he  was  generally  adopted  to  draw,  and  after  a  time  it 

co^dm?nTf“the  TfeS'uTuw^^^^^  ^ule^  outside,  and  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  its  ten-  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  of  Tuesday,  reappointed  as  Deputy  Commissioner  he  commu-  Joses  even  its  drawing  quality  If  you  begin  to 

X  id  a?D^  that  prlncZi  TV  m  ‘  S®P^-  prints  an  Interview  with  ex-Gov.  Hoadly  «‘®^ted  with  the  Corporation  Counsel,  and  J/r.  La-  f®®d  the  people  on  sensationalism,  they  w  1  re- 

XOM,  looO,  ana  looo,  it  appears  tnat  tne  principaj  It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that  out  of  a  to-  ^  - i  4i.^4  niiirfl  rr\nrt>  P.vorv  iima  thav  fhav  win  Ha. 


of  the  public  debt  beafing  interest,  was  on  June  30,  I 


It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  out  of  a  to-  of  Ohio,  who  arrived  home  from  Alaska  the  previ- 

1  population  of  60,145  in  1885,  the  negroes  num-  s„f„„ia.7  riA..  TTAaHu.  .  perfecUi/ proper.  Mr.  Smith  will  now  demand  and  naand  a  condiment  a  little  more  highly  spiced  than 


«d  on  Jo„e  30.  1^,  «.87J-  oered  33,040  to  37,600  white,  .nd  that  accordingly  ° “heTeTs  Yothlorin 


O.AA7X.,  3  .  .  .or  .x  ...  ...  .  „erB  IS  iioLi. .  i.sz  .R  Al  Rsks  fixccnt  scPH  crv  6  sh  receive  hls  salary  as  engineer  from  the  time  of  his  that  which  satisfied  them  the  last  time.  Their  ap- 

340,9<W,  majority  of  the  people  are  unable  to  do  and  minerals.  Itls  said  that  the  Aleutian  Islands  reception  of  Squire’s  letter  of  dismissal,  on  Aug.  17  P®tites  become  morbid,  and  you  will  find  it  a  sorry 

June  30, 1886,  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  *1,783,-  anj-thing  for  themselves  in  the  way  of  rebuilding,  are  suitable  lor  grazing  purposes.  How  this  is  I  laat,  up  to  the  time  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres-  business  to  cater  to  their  taste.  Then  you  will 
438,947,  a  decrease  of  $88,901,8o9.  The  cash  bal-  gg  rising  frgng  its  know  not,  for  I  did  not  go  near  them.  But  I  am  position  by  Gen.  Newton  on  Aug.  30.  discover  how  truly  we  speak  when  wo  say  it 

onuM'^SrSfi^^anTthe^neri^^^  T"®’  extraordinary  measures  of  relief  t\TtLTlliV  thVo  areTt  city  AND  VICINITV.  is  an  easier  and  a  happier  task,  as  an  earnest  Gos- 

on  dune  30,  ana  me  net  expenaimres  lor  from  outside  are  devised  and  adopted.  tillable  land.  And  I  think  that  the  climate  is  so  On  Sunday  the  Central  Labor  Union  resolved  to  P®1  preacher,  to  feed  the  thousands  with  the  few 

1886  were  $17,790,874  less  than  for  1886.  1-1,^  ureat  Striker  in  Jail.  far  north,  that  except  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas,  and  hovpott  fhA  Sintrer  Sewintr  Machines  loaves  and  fishes  which  Jesus  has  blessed  and  bade 


1886  were  $17,790,874  less  than  for  1886.  The  Great  Striker  in  Jail. 

The  Wisconsin  Republican  State  Convention  re-  The  Kansas  Citj-  Times  says  Martin  Irons,  the  niue  ii  any  agricultural  results  can  no  Ex-Senator  Thomas  C.  E.  Ecclesine  said :  It  is  7®“  distribute  to  the  multitude,  than  it  is  to  min- 

nominated  Gov.  Rusk  by  acclamation  amid  great  leader  of  the’  great  strike  on  the  Gould  system,  aV  Fort  Wrangel  Mrs.  Young,  the  wife  of  the  important  that  the  next  Mayor  of  New  York  should  a®  a  despised  butler  to  the  whims  of  a  frlvo- 

enthuslasm.  It  would  have  been  a  great  mistake  whose  orders  stopped  the  freight  traffic  of  the  Mis-  Presbyterian  missionary  stationed  there,  showed  be  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  this  great  ^®a®  ®®*'  down  to  eat  and  drink  and  rise  up 

to  omit  sustaining  in  this  substantial  way  the  en-  souri  Pacific  Railroad,  was  a  sight  last  night  that  us  wild  currants  superior  in  size  and  equal  in  flavor  dty  and  the  men  who  take  active  part  in  public  t®  Play.” 

foroement  of  law  and  the  preservation  of  order,  the  men  who  obeyed  his  orders  would  hardly  have  good^peachcs.^'^^Adi^T  isT /rnd^of^^rocS^Ld  R  Bfe.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  a  politician.  The  Star:  Wo  have  frequently  expressed  our  de- 
It  is  well  that  the  social  revolutionists  who  accept  appreciated?  Hollow-eyed  and  haggard,  he  paced  must  be  admitted  that  its  value  for  agricultural  We  have  had  enough  of  amateur  statesmanship,  testation  of  this  cowardly  mode  of  warfare  [boycot- 

the  hospitality  of  this  country,  should  understand  up  and  down  in  a  cell  at  the  Central  Police  Station,  purposes  is  expressed  in  ciphers,  unless  the  Aleu-  of  the  rule  of  men  whoso  claim  upon  public  life  is  ting].  "Wo  were  glad  to  find  In  the  Penal  Code  of 

that  there  is  no  distinction  of  party  in  this  matter,  and  no  one  came  to  bail  him  out.  About  4  o’clock  tiau  Islands  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Gov.  boasted  unfamiliarity  with  the  practical  re-  ^^®  t’tate  a  provision  so  clear  and  definite  as  the 

that  there  will  be  no  issue  between  American  citi-  Officer  Fairfield  asserts  that  he  found  Irons  at  the  e^n|TpplTtT  whole  Pacific  Vo*Lt  with  Tef!  quirements  of  the  office  they  seek.  It  is  gratul-  ®“e  ®“Ber  which  the  boycotters  wore  convicted, 

zens  on  this  subject.  The  sovereignty  of  law  is  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth  streets  in  an  intoxicated  The  climate  is  mild  and  wet,  and  if  the  soil  of  tously  assumed  that  in  the  election  of  a  Mayor,  he  The  Sun  :  Wo  will  aid  cheerfully  in  any  fair  fight 

above  all  parties,  and  all  parties  yield  ready  alle-  condition.  At  any  rate.  Irons  was  arrested  and  ta-  these  islands  will  produce  grass  for  grazing  pur-  make  the  best  incumbent  who  is  whollj’  unfa-  ^^®  of  labor  against  oppression  and  Injus- 
gianoe  to  it.  This  is  a  republic  where  the  people  ken  to  the  Central  Station,  where  the  officers  in  P®®^*  TL^mhierall-^urcL^of  A^asTaroT  vet  ®^  ‘'^®  ®®®®-  Another  pop-  “ce,  but  we  don’t  like  foreign  weapons  or  the  men 

rule,  and  anarchy  is  equally  repugnant  to  all  hon-  charge  agreed  with  the  arresting  officer  that  the  undeveloped,  except  at  two  points.  At  the  Silver  ular  assumption  is  that  all  who  have  taken  part  in  who  wield  them.  When  the  boycott  Is  converted 

orable  men.  fallen  leader  was  drunk,  and  he  was  locked  up.  Bow  Basin,  throe  miles  from  the  town  of  Juneau,  public  life  are  designing  and  intriguing  men,  whose  ^®^®  implement  of  blackmail  and  intolerable 

Warden  Brush  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  tells  a  News  The  police  say  that  Irons  has  gotten  into  a  condi-  there  is  some  placer  mining  going  on,  but  not  like-  purposes  are  evil ;  and  so  an  amateur  band  get  to-  ®xtortlon,  we  btdieve  that  the  law  cannot  deal 

reporter  thatthe  evening  schools  for  the  education  tion  where  he  is  amenable  to  the  vagrancy  laws,  {g  aTTd*d^lT*quTtz  ^goVTsiuTliow  *and  gether,  and  chanting  the  song  of  the  Pharisees,  with  it  too  swiftly  or  too  sternly, 

of.the  convicts,  which  he  started  three  years  ago.  He  said  he  was  living  in  Rosedale,  Kansas,  and  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  at  Sitka;  but  whkhor  proclaim  themselves  the  elect.  It  was  under  the  The  Journal  of  Commerce:  To  have  a  consldor- 

have  proved  a  great  success,  and  other  penal  instl-  was  not  doing  anything  at  present.  Irons  has  be-  any  more  pockets  or  any  more  lodges  will  bo  found  rule  of  a  faction  that  constantly  boasted  its  moral  ®'t®  employer,  wo  must  find  one  who  himself  serves 

tutions  have  followed  the  example.  As  a  rule,  no  come  a  familiar  figure  to  the  people  whoso  busl-  that,  so  as  to^pay,  remmns  to  bo  seen.  The  guporiority,  there  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  ■  with  diligence  and  fidelity  a  higher  Master.  To 

one  is  now  discharged  from  Sing  Sing  who  cannot  ness  takes  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall.  inland,  o^osite  the  to^wn  oTjuneau.”'on”h?s  I®®®!  legislature  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  who  is  I  hire  a  faithful  workman,  we  must  select  a  man  who 

read,  write,  and  cast  up  simple  arithmetical  ac-  After  the  strike  ho  located  in  Rosedale,  but  he  has  island  the  Alaska  Mining  and  Milling  Company  now  in  temporary  retirement.  puts  hls  head  and  his  heart  as  well  as  hls  hands 

oaunts.  Instructors  are  taken  from  the  higher  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Kansas  City.  For  a  time  are  running  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  week-  The  Cooper  Union  Free  Night  Schools  in  Science  ‘®1'®  l^he  engagement. 

grade  of  criminals.  Convicts  belonging  to  a  class  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  seen  in  the  Mika-  g^g'^kundre^iind^twtmt  Ttatu^l*  miUs  *mT  Art  will  open  on  the  Ist  of  October.  Applica- !  The  Herald:  The  metropolis  needs  greater  ex- 

are  allowed  lights  in  thdr  rooms  until  9  o’clock  do  saloon,  an  underground  resort  on  Fifth  and  fnTanoLeliko*^Niagara.'^*They  are  mining ’u'ndM  tions  will  be  received  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  emption  from  laws  made  at  Albany, 
far  additional  study.  The  expense  has  been  slight.  Main  streets,  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  the  pro-  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  undoubted-  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  of  this  month,  be-  *•>*  Hews.” 

anly  a  few  dollars  for  books,  and  the  Warden  says  prietor,  but  he  denied  last  night  that  he  had  ever  ly  produce  a  great  deal  of  gold.  Their  ore  is  of  a  ginning  the  2 ist.  The  Woman’s  Art  School  will  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D.,  of  the  Independent,  re- 
the  results  in  improving  the  morals  of  the  prison-  owned  it.  At  any  rate,  his  connection  with  the  sa-  gTl  ^and*^partl^ulphurT;  but^soTuX'd  r!fla-  ®P®®  classes  for  women  in  tele-  ferring  to  the  abuse  of  the  true  function  of  the 

ers  have  been  marked.  loon  was  not  profitable  to  him,  and  since  the  pub-  tively  to  water  power  and  to  the  stamp  mill,  that  graphy,  phonography,  and  typewriting  Oct.' 5th.  press,  said  :  “  Portions  of  it  arc  prostituted  to  the 

In  hls  address  before  the  Social  Science  Associa-  lie  ceased  to  believe  that  he  was  the  proprietor,  ho  the  work  of  production  is  conducted  at  the  lowest  Applications  for  the  last  named  classes  are  receiv-  vilest  purposes,  educating  thousands  of  the  young 


The  Kansas  Citj*  Times  says  Martin  Irons,  the  ^’®*Ties,  little  if  any  agricultural  results  can  be 


know  not,  for  1  did  not  go  near  them.  But  I  am  ^  position  by  Gen.  Newton  on  Aug.  30.  sadly  discover  how  truly  we  speak  when  wo  say  it 

very  sure  that  in  all  Alaska  which  is  accessible  to  ‘  j  an,i  „  hannier  tjwk  n«  n.i  earnest  Gos 

the  traveller,  there  are  not  five  thousand  acres  of  city  AND  vicinity.  a®d  a  happier  task,  as  an  earnest  Gos- 

tillable  land.  And  I  think  that  the  climate  is  so  On  Sunday  the  Central  Labor  Union  resolved  to  P®*  preacher,  to  feed  the  thousands  with  the  few 
far  north,  that  except  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas,  and  boycott  the  Singer  Sewing  Machines.  loaves  and  fishes  which  Jesus  has  blessed  and  bade 


Hon  at  Saratoga,  Carroll  D.  Wright  said  the  ob-  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  hls  time  on  the  street  possible  cost. 

jectlve  point  of  public  instruction  should  be  to  corners  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has  gotten  to  be^auS^^is  rnKmi!tei’n‘'of‘U^^ 


ed  attheoffice  of  the  Cooper  Union  from  8.30  A.  M.  *'1  those  things  which  will  wreck  their  lives  and 
to  5  P.  M.  makotliem  a  curse  to  society.  But  these  sheets  of 


rear  up  the  prospective  citizen  in  a  correct  knowl-  look  very  seedy,  and  when  he  is  pointed  out  as  the  which  has  been  found  at  intervals,  so  as  to  justify  The  Herald  is  not  pleased  with  Judge  Churchill ;  th®  slunis  which  circulate  extensively  beyond  the 
«dge  of  his  individual  rights,  and  of  those  of  soci-  leader  of  the  great  strike,  very  few  persons  will  the  reasonable  belief  that  it  is  at  least  nine  miles  gays  he  came  hero  (to  New  York)  from  the  country,  gutter  population,  are  not  alone  in  the  work  of 
ety,  and  of  his  true  relations  to  the  Government,  believe  that  the  shabby-looking  little  man  is  really  'Srf!l  e‘*‘hmldr3‘' feet  “above  the  Monday  of  last  week  was  celebrated  as  Labor  ‘l«hauchery.  Many  of  those  daily  journals 

To  this  end  he  would  have  the  schools  Instruct  the  great  Martin  Irons.  He  read  a  short  speech  ^„a,  throwing  the  prSuct  of  the  bbaL  Day.  The  precession  in  New  York  was  reviewed  respectable  and  go  into  the  best 

their  pupils  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  public  to  about  one  hundred  laboring  men  on  the  square  ing  into  cars  through  a  vertical  tunnel.  These  by  Mayor  Grace,  Henry  George,  Fatlier  McGlynn,  ^®u'B‘es,  exert  an  unwholesome  inlluonce.  Their 
health,  sewerage,  ventilation,  irrigation,  and  such  on  Sunday,  and  while  his  utterances  were  not  very  eai-s  are  moved  by  gravity  to  the  top  of  the  stamp  j^g^,  jjgbgj.  Newton  and  two  or  three  la-  ®<^Borial  columns  may  convey  much  sound  instruc- 
toplos  as  boar  upon  sanitary  conditions.  Follow-  incendiary,  he  professes  to  believe  that  they  were  The’dTfflcS' wahThjdo'lSmu^  ^f^the^Sra  ‘Bes’,  from  the  CotUgo  piaz/.a  in  Union  Square.  ‘J®®"®®»B‘on  of  offences 

ing  this,  he  would  have  instruction  in  finance,  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  He  was  substMjuently  ar-  g.ineral  product,  is  that  the  whole  country  is  cov-  pgr  g  week  past  the  Great  Dailies  have  been  trv-  "  disreputable,  and 

coinage,  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  etc.  raigned  and  fined  $5.50.  ered  by  immense  growths  of  fir  and  spruce  timber,  .  ,  .  i  ,  f  -i  .*  Ati  at  •  in®y.  ®®  Emerson  says,  “  recommend  conventional 

He  does  not  propose  that  these  things  take  the  The  Sad  Storv  of  a  Striker.  standing  on  top  of  peat  and  wood  mold,  the  pro-  _  s®®*®  orowoeat  uisir  ci  Attorney  War-  vij-tugg --  g„j  ygt  i,gyg  gg  undertone  dangerous  to 


He  does  not  propose  that  these  things  take  the  The  Sad  Story  of  a  Striker.  standing  c  .  ■  i  .i  .  .  i  .i  .u  .  tj  h  - ’  -  •' - "  - .  —  i 

place  of  the  ordinary  English  studies,  but  would  A  reporter  of  the  Sun  tells  this  story  of  the  mis-  of  ag®®®^  deposit,  which  reudera  it  o.xtremely  “t  n  o  wn  ing  a  e  cr  consen  ng  a  tov.  i  gound  morality.  But  the  nows  columns  are  often 

have  them  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  fortunes  consequent  upon  the  late  strike  on  the  what“iti8?^  ‘®  oo  er  ying  roc  ,  oi  o  xnow  may  pan  on  e  oyco  era  now  n..ing  ing.  jggj.g  tlangerous.  The  soundest  editorials 

higher  schools.  Missouri  Pacific :  I  heard  a  conver-sation  between  The  ndssionary  experiment  in  Alaska  is  proniis-  tlept.  6th  Gen.  Newton,  with  the  assistance  of  cannot  make  wholesome  the  influence  of  a  journal 

The  Sehrr  8er*Bd  Thoaght.  two  skilled  mechanics  here,  which  indicates  how  fog-  It  must  be  understood  that  the  ordinary  Deputy  D.  Lowber  Smith,  and  the  approval  of  the  which  industriously  gathers  the  details  of  sala- 

Justice  Bradley  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Scran-  all  these  men  now  feel.  They  were  car-builders,  £rof7he“Ttn  ito“ry.“’ T^^  Groat  Dailies,  dismissed  from  the  Department  of  cious  events,  of  brutal  sports,  and  of  revolting 

ton  (Pa.)  District  and  arcuit  Courts  presided,  and  good  workmen,  who  are  now  living  on  their  sav-  which  are  annually  paying  our  Governnient  4  per  Public  Works  thirteen  more  of  its  employes.  crimes,  as  though  it  wore  purveyor,  not  to  decent 

in  the  course  of  hls  opening  speech  said  :  “  Courts  Ings,  and  who  look  with  gloomy  feelings  into  the  cent,  on  tlie  cost  of  tlie  Territory,  are  in  Behring  O®  Wednesday  Gen.  Newton,  with  ttie  aid  of  his  people,  but  to  the  disreputable  classes.  To  not  a 

are  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  society  and  future.  One,  a  middle-aged  man  who  had  been  in  ^®®  I'^OO  ndles  distant  from  S^lka,  and  onlyr  acces-  Deputy,  discharged  ten  more  of  the  employes  of  ,  few  readers  the  editorial  page  is  as  a  sealed  book; 

law.  which  is  the  bond  of  society.  But  what  can  the  employ  of  the  company  under  its  former  as  gre  gigrinacco.4^^^^^^^^  department.  Including  two  wo-  consequently  a  newspaper  can  have  no  other  influ- 

courts  or  any  other  function  of  government  do  if  well  as  present  management,  said  “  Wlien  I  think  The  conscHjuence  is  that  the  traveller  by  the  route  *®®®>  in  accord  with  the  new  majority  civil  ser-  ence  upon  them  than  such  as  its  news  columns 

society  itself  is  undermined  and  disintegrated ;  if  of  my  prospects,  and  what  they  might  be  if  it  had  I  took,  sees  only  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  vice  rule.  may  carry.  It  may  bo  very  profitable  to  owners 

voluntary  cabals,  whether  named  Jacobin  clubs  or  not  been  for  this  strike,  it  seems  as  though  I  *),„  tmvixnor  r.vor  a  tSrxn  ****^^^  B'®!^®  O’*"®  S'  plenty  of  persons  from  of  newspapers  to  pander  to  a  depraved  appetite 

anarchist  eissociations,  are  permitted  to  prostrate  should  go  crazy.  I  know-,  and  you  know” — to  his  gggj  ,gjieg  or  so  on  a  good  steamboat,  with  good  *^®  ®®*®®I  ®  successor  to  Hubert  0.  Thomp-  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  but  it  is  very 

the  authority  of  government  and  law  in  the  dust  ?  companion — “  that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  food,  good  service,  and  in  the  Summer  under  a  ®®®  political  Boss,  that  oven  Ed.  Cooper  will  |  unprofitable  to  the  State  andtosociety.  It  is  sow- 

No  man  can  answer  this  question.  No  man  can  of  this  company  to  promote  the  men.  I  had  as  cloudless  sky,  and  in  the  pre.sence  of  some  of  the  answer,  but  where  can  one  bo  found  to  succeed  ing  to  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind.” 

l»ok  beyond  the  curtain  that  hides  from  our  view  good  a  chance  of  becoming  a  master  mechanic  on  Glacfer^  Bay  *^^a ^^mUe  mid  a^half  Kelly  ?  H,  Heber  Hcwton’fi  .ffathematirii. 

the  scenes  which  the  earth  would  firesent  if  such  this  division  as  any  man  could  wish.  I  was  almost  wide,  420  feet  high,  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  Alaska.  soon!  Gen.  Newton  complains  that  the  la-  “  Facts  are  more  suggestive  than  any  amount  of 

turbulent  elements  should  prevail.  Fire,  slaugh-  certain  of  promotion  next  Fall,  but  I  shall  never  This  glacier  is  the  largest  accessible  glacier  in  the  bora  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  are  too  talk.  In  1802  the  Mechanics  and  Traders  Society 

ter,  and  destruction  would  ride  rampant  over  the  be  a  master  mechanic  now,  here  or  anywhere  else.  ,  f  th  o  r  T?  'i  •  •  IN  i  8*"®®^  I®^  ®®®  Ai  my  Engineer.  of  New  York  purchased  from  ox-Mayor  Varick  the 

world.  Nothing  but  an  iron  despotism  could  re-  Why,  you  remember  when  we  first  went  to  work  ^xgtion  enter  vrithfn  “a  q^^^^  of  a  mile  ^  newspaper  is  not  a  well  organ-  2.5x99  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and 

store  peace,  and  despotism  would  inevitably  super-  for  the  road.  It  was  just  out  of  St.  Louis.  Bill  of  it,  giving  the  passengers  ample  ojiportunlty  for  i*®^!  Instrumentality  for  the  trial  of  political  or  i  what  is  now  Park  Place.  The  cost  of  this  lot  at 

vene,  and  a  republican  government  would  be  de-  Kerrigan  at  that  time  went  out  with  a  surveyor’s  its  inspection.  During  the  day  we  lay  near  the  other  offenders ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  militant  or  that  time  was  $11,500.  To-day,  with  the  same  Im- 

clared  a  failure.  It  is  still  our  hope  and  trust  that  party  on  what  is  now  the  Iron  Mountain  Division,  ®^  ffovernment;  and  it  often  does  the  }  provements  which  it  had  in  1802,  it  is  worth  $200,- 

we  are  not  reserved  for  such  a  catastrophe,  but  He  was  only  an  axeman.  He  had  only  been  out  of  tremradous  size.^***^  “**  vas  oi  innocent  injustice  and //m  sr«<%  a  for  there  i  000.  Rented  at  six  per  cent,  net  on  this  valuation, 

that  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  may  the  Arnsy  two  or  three  years,  and  drifted  down  The  only  other  industi’y  in  Alaska  worth  men-  that  in  the  breast  of  the  average  human  being  '  the  Society  has  an  income  on  its  investment  of 
be  relied  on  to  cure  the  evils  by  which  we  seem  to  here  from  Iowa  looking  for  a  job.  The  axeman  tioning  is  the  salmon  canneries,  for  which  there  which  resents  press  interference  with  or  assump-  over  100  per  cent,  per  annum.”  The  Church  Stand- 
be  beset.”  goes  ahead  and  cli  ara  away  the  brush  for  the  sur-  Naha^B^  abundance  of  fish,  at  Loring,  in  j^jgn  of  the  functions  of  courts.  There  is  no  city  in  ard  says  “  It  maj’  not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Newton 

■■ft  mke  the  best  aftiie  Hegro.  veyor.  That  was  the  way  Kerrigan  began.  Then  ^.j^g  population  at  Alaska  is  very  small,  '''^blch  trial  by  newspaper  has  produced  such  apov-  to  try  some  figures  on  this  problem,  but  if  ho  will 

The  New  Orleans  Tlmee-Democrat  says:  The  they  made  him  a  chain  man,  and  the  next  I  heard  At  Janeau  and  on  Douglass  Island  there  may  pos-  erfyo/firood  resfiWs  and  such  a  wealth  of  bad  results  make  the  calculation,  ho  will  find  that  the  $11,500 
South  has  the  Negro ;  he  is  here  to  stay,  and  not  of  him  he  was  a  section  boss.  Three  or  four  years  slbly  be  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  peo-  of  late  as  in  New  York.  put  out  at  interest  in  1802  and  allowed  to  accumu- 

likely  to  go.  No  wholesale  emigration  is  deslra-  later  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  a  division,  P*®’,  j^n^.*I^l^ns*'^^o^*hu^*dml^aijd“flfty'Ru8sians^  Prohibitionists  of  Kings  county  have  nomi-  late,  would  bo  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 

ble  or  possible.  It  was  possible  to  banish  the  and  then  they  made  him  superintendent.  Now  he  gg^  a  good *many  Indians.  '  oAf®<l  Col.  William  C.  Beecher,  son  of  Rev.  Henry  lars  In  this  year  of  Grace.” 

Moors  and  Jews  of  Spain  four  centuries  ago,  but  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  whole  system,  The  residences  of  the  white  population  In  Sitka  Ward  Beecher,  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney.  The  Rev.  Henry  Perrott  Parker,  M.A.,  has  been 

even  then  it  was  a  difficult  operation,  and  impov-  and  he  began  seventeen  years  ago  as  an  axeman.  ®re  at  the  s«*veral  canneries,  engag^  in  putting  up  Rrrrnt  Deaths.  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

erished  and  ruined  Spain.  A  movement  of  this  There  isn’t  a  superintendent  of  a  single  division  of  ^^and  eng^ed  at  sea'rching^or  mineral“wealtli!  *  Lydia  Stillwell,  an  inmate  of  the  Chapin  land  in  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  made  vacant  by 

kind  to-day  is  out  of  the  question.  We  must  make  the  whole  system  who  hasn't  been  promoted  from  'i  think  twenty-five  hundred  would  he  a  full  al-  Home  in  East  Sixty-sixth  street.  New  York,  died  Bishop  Hannington’s  death.  Mr.  Parker  was  grad- 
the  beet  of  the  Negro,  and  try  to  elevate  him  into  the  ranks.  Almost  all  the  master  mechanics  and  lowance  of  the  total  population  of  Alaska,  includ-  there  Sept.  6.  She  was  ninety-three  years  and  four  uated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  hon- 
a  useful  and  productive  citizen.  He  has  not  done  foremen  have  been  advanced  in  the  same  way,  and  Yukail'  trappers,  and  miners  of  months  old.  Miss  Stillwell  was  born  in  Holmes-  or,  in  1875,  and  has  been  for  several  years  at  work 

all  that  his  friends  prophesied  for  him ;  he  has  not  I  have  been  working  steady  and  hard  because  I  jj  atiy  one  can  secure  an  interest  in  a  cannery,  ^®*®>  N.  J.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Jared  Still-  in  Calcutta  as  the  Secretary  there  of  the  Church 

fulfilled  the  ideas  of  the  Northern  philanthropists,  knew  that  my  turn  would  come  too.  And  here  it  or  get  hold  of  a  gold  mine,  it  will  pay  him  to  live  well,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Parker  is  thirty-four 

but  he  has  on  the  other  hand  advanced  more  rap-  was  right  at  hand — ^and,  my  God !  I  have  thrown  it  in  Alaska,  for  the  climate,  although  very  wot,  is  In  the  Winter  of  1780-81  Jared  Stillwell  was  cap-  years  of  ago,  and  unmarried, 

idly  than  was  predicted  by  those  who  now  want  away!”  The  man  seemed  to  be  unable  to  restrain  ”g[n!^Iig*^fiJw“asYt  do^e^'n^iil  Ciifcl“m^f^and“rar^  tured  by  the  British,  and  lodged  in  the  old  jail.  The  American  fbapel. 

him  banished  from  the  South.  It  was  they  who  his  emotion,  and  he  suddenly  stopped  and  walked  jy  riging  above  70  degree.s.  But  leaving  out  the  which  was  situated  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  The  opening  qn  Sunday  in  the  Avenue  de  TAlma, 

asserted  that  with  freedom  the  Negro  would  cease  rapidly  away,  evidently  that  he  might  conceal  it.  mines,  and  the  fishing,  and  the  seals  on  the  Priby-  the  Hall  of  Records.  He  died  in  May,  1847.  at  Paris,  of  a  new  American  church,  is  an  event 


editorial  columns  may  convey  much  sound  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  may  ring  with  denunciation  of  offences 
which  the  public  mind  regards  as  disreputable,  and 
may,  as  Emerson  says,  “recommend  conventional 
virtues,”  and  yet  have  an  undertone  dangerous  to 


higher  schools. 

The  Saber  8er*Ml  Tboafht 


■■St  make  the  best  afthe  Hegrot 


Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Parker  is  thirty-four 
years  of  ago,  and  unmarried. 

The  American  Chapel. 

The  opening  qn  Sunday  in  the  Avenue  de  I’Alma, 
at  Paris,  of  a  new  American  church,  is  an  event 


asserted  that  with  freedom  the  Negro  would  cease  rapidly  away,  evidently  that  he  might  conceal  it.  mines,  and  the  fishing,  and  the  seals  on  the  Priby-  the  Hall  of  Records.  He  died  in  May,  1847.  at  Paris,  of  a  new  American  church,  is  an  event 

altogether  to  work,  beyond  raising  just  sufficient  “What  he  says  is  true,”  said  the  other,  “and  I  loff  Islands,  in  Behring  Sea,  for  wliich  the  Alaska  Hls  wife  was  a  Miss  Lydia  Holmes,  who  lived  which  will  interest  those  Americans  who  travel  in 

to  live  on.  The  colored  people  have  on  the  con-  wouldn’t  wonder  if  it  broke  his  heart.”  ti?(IIfHvM<?^^of*kIlliiicone™undred  thousand sealT  parents  near  Monmouth,  N.  J.  After  France.  After  the  usual  services,  the  Rev.  John 


The  Besalt  of  Albany  Legislation. 


to  live  on.  xue  coioreu  people  nave  on  tne  con-  woman  i  wonaer  ii  it  oroae  nis  nearc.  the  prlvilejre  of  killing  one  hundred  thousand  seals,  ..v—  — - x  ranee.  Aiier  me  usum  aeivieeo,  rae  xvev.  .leun 

trary  worked  hard  and  earnestly — if  not  so  hard  The  Be«nlt  of  Albany  Legislation.  there  is  nothing  in  Alaska  except  for  the  tourist!  battle  of  Monmouth,  Cornwallis,  the  British  B.  Morgan,  D.D.,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 

as  in  the  days  of  slavery,  far  more  than  was  imag-  Our  municipal  government  is  arbitrarily  directed  the  tired  man  and  woman,  the  victim  of  nervous  commander,  took  refuge  in  the  house  occupied  by  been  working  diligently  to  create  this  church, 
ined  of  any  uneducated  race  recently  enfranchised  by  law  to  make  this  or  that  appropriation  for  a  prostration,  the  seel^r  for  novelty  ,  and  for  such  the  Holmes  family.  Although  thoroughly  in  sym-  mounted  the  pulpit.  Taking  for  his  text  Psalm 
from  bondage.  They  have  entered  almost  all  pro-  specific  object,  says  the  Star.  Our  people  are  not  mater/al  ®Sur"e^  to“sea“-sickn^"I  good”  shlpsl  American  forces,  they  were  forced  xevi.  1.  “O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song.”  the 

feesions  and  industries;  they  advance  in  wealth  consulted,  and  no  consideration  is  given  to  their  good  officers,  hundreds  of  miles  of  snowclad  moun-  by  circumstances  to  entertain  the  British  General,  preacher  briefly  told  the  story  of  the  new  and 
and  accumulation.  The  rest  must  come  in  time,  ability  to  meet  the  expenses  thus  forced  upon  tains,  consUntly  diversified  scenes,  and  at  the  end  He  noticed  that  Miss  Holmes  was  not  dressed  in  beautiful  building  from  the  time,  ten  years  ago. 

Compared  with  the  American  Indian,  the  Polyne-  them.  To  so  ludicrous  an  extent  is  this  system  renewed  health  and  vigor.  her  best,  ond  inquired  the  reason  why.  Miss  Still-  when  the  subscription  list  was  opened,  till  now, 

gl,^Ti  and  other  peoples,  the  Negro  has  his  inter-  carried,  that  when  the  Constitutional  Amendment  Th®  Theory  of  a  Strike.  well  explained  that  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  “  when,”  as  the  preacher  remarked,  "any  Amori- 

oourse  with  the  whites  far  better  than  any  of  them,  limiting  municipal  indebtedness  went  into  opera-  Said  The  Independent:  The  theory  of  every  all  the  best  clothes  of  the  family  and  articles  of  can  who  chances  to  be  in  need,  grief,  or  distress. 
His  development  cannot  be  sudden,  as  was  hoped  tion.  New  York  city  found  itself  in  the  position  of  such  movement  is  not  that  of  free  and  honorable  value  had  been  hidden,  so  that  the  enemy  should  has  a  homo  and  a  refuge  where  he  may  pray  in 

for,  but  will  be  gradual  and  satisfactory.  The  col-  being  restrained  by  the  Constitution  from  obeying  negotiation  between  the  employer  and  his  employ-  not  steal  them.  She  then  went  up  stairs,  dressed  public  or  in  private,  and  be  comforted.”  It  sur- 

or^  race  here  can  become,  if  properly  led  and  mandatory  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature.  As  es,  but  that  of  compulsion  applied  to  the  former  by  herself  in  her  finest  clothes,  and  reappeared  before  prised  some  of  Dr.  Morgan’s  hearers,  to  learn  from 

taught,  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  South  in  its  though  this  were  not  »>ad  enough,  the  people  of  the  combined  action  of  the  latter.  The  latter  mean  Cornwallis.  Miss  Stillwell  was  very  fond  of  socie-  the  minister’s  lips,  that  “throughout  the  whole 

development.  As  for  immigration,  the  Negroes  the  city  are  constantly  taunted  by  the  rural  press  to  force  the  former  to  comply  with  their  terms,  ty  as  a  young  woman,  and  attended  not  less  than  time  occupied  in  building  the  church,  the  two  hun- 

cannot  long  prevent  it.  The  white  people  have  with  extravagance  that  they  have  no  power  to  whether  he  can  afford  to  do  so  or  not ;  and  for  this  one  hundred  weddings  as  bridesmaid.  She  was  a  dred  and  fifty  English  workmen  engaged  on  the 

poured  over  into  the  border  States  in  increasing  remedy,  and  held  up  to  public  scorn  as  incapable  purpose  they  select  the  time  and  circumstances  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  work  never  once  suffered  an  impure  word  to  escape 

majorities;  they  are  coming  South,  filling  up  the  of  self-government.  The  critics  indulging  in  this  that  will  be  to  him  the  most  perplexing.  Intending  Mr.  Benjamin  Thaxter,  the  oldest  merchant  of  them.”  Equally  gratifying  was  it  to  learn  that 

waste  place*  of  the  cotton  States.  With  no  Negro  abuse  probably  have  no  conception  of  the  fact  that  to  put  him  at  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage,  Boston,  died  at  his  home  Sept.  6.  He  was  born  in  “  the  good  work  has  been  completed  without  the 

immigration  fiom  Africa,  but  plenty  of  white  Im-  the  fixed  charges  (including  those  demanded  by  and  do  him  the  greatest  injury  unless  he  accedes  Abingdon,  Mass.,  on  June  2,  1788.  When  Mr.  desecration  of  a  single  Sabbath.”  All  the  money 

migrants  from  Europe  and  the  North,  the  Negro  State  statutes)  on  our  city  government,  reach  such  to  their  demands.  Strikes  in  this  way  sometimes  Thaxter  came  to  Boston,  he  first  found  employ-  raised  was  given  freely  and  cheerfully,  without  any 

question  must  become  of  less  and  less  importance  proportions  that  the  strictest  economy  and  most  succeed,  at  least  for  the  time  being ;  but  when  thus  ment  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Mediter-  bazars,  fancy  fairs,  or  other  questionable  expedi- 

everyyear.  This  is  a  better,  safer,  and  surer  solu- j  rigid  honesty  in  the  management  of  our  municipal  conducted,  as  they  generally  are,  they  involve  ranean  ports.  On  the  return  voyage  the  vessel  j  ents.  “  In  this  gay  city,”  said  Dr.  Morgan,  “in 

tion  than  that  policy  of  ..banishment,  which  has  affairs,  would  not  make  an  appreciable  reduction  j  methods  of  extortion  by  compulsion  that  are  con-  stopped  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  was  captured  ,  which  the  American  name  has  come  to  be  synony- 

never  been  tried  without  fatal  effects.  *  in  our  taxes.  trary  to  the  very  first  principles  of  fair  dealing,  by  an  English  man-of-war.  Mr.  Thaxter  was  held  mous  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  this  buildii^ 


stands  as  a  beautiful  token  of  American  Christian 
generosity,  and  represents  the  principle  of  giving 
of  our  best  to  good  works.”  The  new  church  is  a 
cathedral-like  structure  of  the  modern  Gothic 
type.  The  general  material  is  of  St.  Maximln 
stone,  Savonniire  stone,  and  Ancy  le  Franc  mar¬ 
ble.  Plain,  unstained  oak  is  effectively  used  on 
the  roof,  the  general  effect  being  light,  airy,  and 
graceful.  The  domes  are  a  credit  to  the  architect, 
the  late  George  Edmund  Street,  R.  A.,  who  built 
the  London  Law  Courts,  and  whose  designs  since 
hls  death  have  been  carried  out  by  hls  son,  Arthur 
Street.  The  church  occupies  a  splendid  site  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  quarter  in  Paris, 
i  Tyndaie  Day. 

Since  we  have  saints’  days  and  memorial  days 
for  our  heroes  and  benefactors.  Judge  Cowley  sug¬ 
gests,  in  a  paper  on  William  Tyndale  before  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in 
Boston,  that  the  17th  day  of  October  next  be  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  Tyndale  Day.  It  will  come  in  very 
properly  after  our  Wlcklif  Day,  our  Luther  Day, 
and  our  Knox  Day,  being  the  350th  anniversary 
since  the  martyrdom  of  Tyndale,  who  was  first 
strangled  and  then  burnt;  while  the  three  just 
named  died  a  natural  death.  How  he  suffered 
from  cold  in  a  damp  prison  cell  at  Vilvorde,  for 
the  want  of  a  warm  cap  for  hls  head,  for  leggins, 
even  for  patches  for  hls  much-worn  clothes,  espe¬ 
cially  hls  want  of  a  Hebrew  Bible,  lexicon,  and 
grammar,  is  pathetically  told  in  Deman’s  Life,  p. 
475,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Farrar  in  The  Life  and 
Work  of  St.  Paul,  chap.  66. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  opened  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent  earth¬ 
quake  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

A  London  dispatch  says  all  the  papers  speak 
pleasantly  of  the  fact  that  the  present  week  is  an 
anti-meat  one  for  the  Salvation  Army.  Under  the 
proclamation  of  Gen.  Booth,  each  soldier  goes 
without  meat  for  seven  days,  giving  the  money 
saved  to  the  Army  treasury,  which  is  very  empty. 

The  London  Truth  says  “  It  will  be  by  no  means 
bad  news  to  the  majority  of  sober  and  orderly  citi¬ 
zens  to  read  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  in  a  par¬ 
lous  state,  or  to  use  Mr.  Booth’s  own  language, 
that  ‘the  present  pecuniary  position  of  the  Army 
is  really  serious.’  People  are,  in  fact,  beginning 
to  find  out  the  Salvationists,  and  to  weary  of  them 
and  their  proceedings— a  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
can  cause  neither  surprise  nor  regret.” 

The  London  newsdealers  carefully  provide  ou 
sale  every  Saturday  copies  of  the  religious  news¬ 
papers.  Those  belonging  to  London  number  for¬ 
ty-one— twelve  for  the  Established  Church,  thir¬ 
teen  non-sectarian,  four  Catholic,  two  each  for  the 
Hebrews,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists, 
and  the  remaining  four  belonging  to  the  Churches 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  signed  the  deed 
of  abdication  and  started  from  Sofia  Sept.  8.  His 
departure  was  witnessed  by  a  compact  mass  of 
people,  who  lined  his  route  through  the  town. 
The  Prince  stood  up  in  his  carriage,  bowing  to  the 
people,  and  saying  “  Good-bye,  my  brethren.”  The 
populace  wore  greatly  affected.  • 

Sept.  10th  Prince  Alexander  arrived  at  Darmstadt. 
Ho  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  English 
Legation  and  the  Burgomaster,  and  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  J ugonhelni,  hls  father’s  residence.  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenbejg,  husband  of  Princess  Beatrice 
and  brother  of  Prince  Alexander,  has  left  Balmoral 
Castle  for  DarmsUidt. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  the  United  States  Minister 
to  Turkey,  writes  to  a  friend  in  New  York  that  he 
will  rotum  home  In  time  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Congress. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fkbbo-Phohphobated  Euxib  o» 
Causaya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  Now 
York,  and  sold  by  al)  druggists,  is  the  best  toulo ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 

JHonei^  mif  isufiifnefiiis. 

New  York,  Monday,  September  13,  1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increas 
of  $713,650  in  surplus  reseiwe,  which  now  standr. 
at  $7,634,075  against  $49,800,900  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $28,294,375  at  the  corresponding  do  ..>t 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  4)1 
$1,474,800;  the  specie  is  up  $2,901,100;  the  Icj-al 
tenders  are  decreased  $2,248,300;  the  de.  u( 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $243,40'  lu'  1 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $1,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  tL 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  col*  in  cf 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  I .  cor. 
venlence  of  comparison : 

Blgbest.  ISSg, 

Alton  and  Torre  Haute .  31  f.n  •iat 

Atlantic  &  Paclttc  .  81  — 

t'anaila  Southern .  rtj  4$  1., 

Canada  Paclttc .  06l  «.51  4'.) 

Central  Iowa  .  lUi  I'j] 

Central  Pacific .  43'  rti  3C 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  '>)  8) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  prel .  It]  IJ  iS, 

Chicago  au4]  Alton .  .  Hi  141  19 

Chicago  and  North weet .  HI  tl'',  1*7) 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret .  'I.'  *141  iU-’ 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  1  136.  .7^', 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul...  93^  7U] 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  P"uf  ■  la.  luj 

Chicago,  Hock  Island  A  Pociro.  1^“  176)  118 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  >  33  3'  — 

C.,  I.,  St.  L.  A  C .  V>.,  .4)  _ 

Cleveland, C.,C.  A  ludlauapodi'...  >‘1,  '>t  41 

Colorado  Coal .  .'q  36  17) 

Consolidated  aas  Company.  ......  60  7^^ 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal. . .  ludi  Kd  81 4 

Delaware. Lack.  A  Western...  131)  129)  »gl 

tDeuver  A  Ulo  Grande  .  3l«  30)  — 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  new .  13)  13  — 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  1st  pref..  69,  68  — 

E.T6nn.,Va..  A  Georgia  2d  pref....\  28)  28)  — 

t East  Tenn  ,  Virginia  A  Georgia... .  6)  6  — 

tEast  Tenn.,  Virginia  A  Georgia  pi.  15  14)  — 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute .  90  90  52) 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  19)  19  — 

Green  Bay  A  Winona .  13  12)  6) 

Uoinestake .  19  19  — 

Houston  A  Texas .  33  )  83)  — 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western . .  12  16(  12) 

Lake  Erie  A  iVestern .  Hi  11)  8) 

Lake  Shore .  89  87)  68) 

Long  Island  .  94)  94)  74 

Louisville  A  Nashville  .  45)  45)  14} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago.  55)  64  84 

Manhattan  con .  138  137)  100) 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  39)  36)  36) 

Michigan  Central .  89  81  61) 

MU..  Lake  Shore  and  Western  ....  64  64  — 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref...  89)  88  — 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis .  20)  20)  17) 

Minneapolis  A  st.  Louis  pref .  44]  44}  37 

Missouri  Paclnc .  H2j  109)  93) 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  33  31}  23} 

Mobile  A  Ublo..  .  15  16i  12 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  69)  67  43 

New  Jersey  Central .  65t  65  412 

New  York  Central .  Hi)  HO  96) 

New  York  A  New  England .  46;,  46)  21 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis .  10  9}  6J 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pref  22  21  11) 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  106  106  93) 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  .  83)  32)  14) 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pref....  75)  74)  — 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western .  7  7  4) 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref. ...  21)  21)  10) 

Norfolk  A  Western .  17)  16)  — 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref  .  45}  44)  M) 

Northern  Pacific .  28)  27  }  20} 

Northern  Pacific  prof .  61)  69)  46 

Ohio  Southern  .  16  16  9) 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  28)  24)  20) 

Ontario  Mining .  26  26  — 

Ontario  A  Western .  19)  19)  13 

Oregon  Improvement .  28  35)  — 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation .  107  106  79) 

Oregon  Short  Lino .  30)  30)  — 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  83)  32)  10) 

Pacific  Mall . »8)  66)  48) 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  30)  294  14) 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  26)  261  17) 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  139)  187)  125) 

Quicksilver  prel .  24  M  23 

t Richmond  and  Allegheny.... .  8)  8)  — 

Richmond  A  Danville.  .  7^  140  7# 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  29)  28)  28) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  30  29  — 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  60)  69)  34) 

I  8t.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  Ist  pref,.  113  112)  — 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  56)  61)  — 

’  St.  Paul  A  Duluth  prof . 109)  107)  81 

I  St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  49}  47)  31 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  113)  HO)  89 

'  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba..  H4|  H3t  98 

Southern  Pacific .  88  36)  — 

Tennessee  C.  A  1 .  8*)  84  — 

Texas  Pacific .  H)  14)  17} 

Union  Pacific  .  87}  56}  49) 

IWabftsh,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  21  19,  — 

» Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pf....  37)  M)  — 

WellS-Fargo  Express .  127  127  116 

'  Western  Union  Telegraph  .  ....  68}  66)  69} 

•  Ex  dividend,  t  Assesement  paid.  1  Becelpts. 

~[PTlnted  by  Henry  Buseell,  20  Vesey  street.  Hew  York.] 
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